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 #ISTORY is philsosophy teaching by 
example; but the truest philosophy. is 
that which leads a nation to prospe- 
, and the noblest example is. that 
ih shews the root of all prosperity to 
be found in virtue. ‘The sorrow for the 
late King was of an order that allows no 
i roomfor insincerity. Hypocrites never 
mourn for the dead. But the grief that 
followed the monarch to the- grave had 
all that truth requires for conviction, it 
was voluntary, general, and conformable 
to reason ; neither extravagant nor nar- 
tow, it was the grief of the heart regu- 
lated by the understanding. To. have 
sited during ‘life the respect which 
ius displayed itself after the body was 
riven to the tomb, is the highest pane-. 
that can be earned by man. . 
The last reign was eminently calcu- 
ed ‘to try the strength of thrones ; it 
yas full of strife and tumult,—great 
onvulsions abroad, great disturbances 
home,—the existence of civil polity 
England in danger,—the existence of 
cial compact of the continent in 


ui, ; eimmense resistless machinery,, 


ut in motion by the public 
ngland to answer the world’s 


ie pon her help, must not now. 7 
cI bed, it. te a, inotter for His- ie Woes toes rejoiced over the down- 

_ gencies of the time. brought t 
s-, multitude A hang will be the glory, 


ages of the strength of loy: 
nd, valour; pysterity re 


)anobler source will trace : this Wonde der 
religion ; the head of the illustrious 


enealogy of national vir like the 
, iarch after the Deluge 
he hill on which fhe Al 


rorid defo fo Make the desert 
Tuttal, and clear the soil of the remnant 
(the waters. ‘The result of that con- 
et was the assured triumph and unri- 
alled renown of England, much suffering 

but, to the general cause 


: nity triumph, consummated and. 
\& nd the dreams of enthu-. 


ey 
A % ig; 


... There seems to have been. left 
he great reverses of the world, a 
i power with which were to be 


the seeds of restoration. The 
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ndants to. He and civilize the. 


choice .was not made at hazard, nor yet 
with etingniabed reference to moral 
supesiony. When the Empire of the 

est was. flung like the burning moun- 
tain of the Apocalypse into.a sea of blood, 
when its blaze was to be extinguished 
for ever, the remnant of its holiness and 
wisdom and learning found refuge in 
Constantinople . still Christian, standing 
at the head of the Empire . of religion 
upon earth. Inthe French Revolution, 
when a fieroer invasion than of the bar- 
barian of the North. broke through the 
barriers of the. civilized world, .another 
city of refuge was to be sought. .The 
sun, of the Eastern: Empire had. long 
since lost its splendour in the,clouds of 
that more. than night flung round 
Mahometanism; England was the grand 
resource against the second overflow of 
evil. All that, remained of virtue. in 
France fle = first. received within her 
gates, then her protection was offered to 
the nations of sata Revolutionary: 
France towered upinto giganticstrength,. 
defying the force of man and the. will of 
Heaven ;. England was inspired to meet. 
her in that final combat, it was the bat-. 
tle of her good and evil principles, and 
France was overthrown in the sight. of 


of the universal enemy... The exi- 
t to lighta: 


ef England to the latest,age.-. In the 
heaving and tempest of the Public mind, 
it threw up, like the ocean,ijts riches on 


the shore. It would have been. the: 
_ praise of any monarch that he had not 


impeded the glorious progress of his 


country in that race for renown. Butit. 


was the praise of George the Third, that 
promoted and urged that noble im 


that he was not merely fit, but the fittest, x 
for the throne. Calmness and modera-. 


tion, manly feeling, and patriotic spirit, 


the charity, purity and devotedness of a - 


Christian were his virtues; and they 


were the vanquishers. of.all the ostenta- . 


tious talents of impious ambition. = 
The multitude of the English, Jour- 
nals have rivalled eachother in giving 


the memoirs of the a's records have | 
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been looked to in-every direction for all 
that could deliver his memory in the 
fullest transmission to his people ; curio- 
sity has searched into the details of his 
private life ; and the whole mass of evi- 
dence laid before the nation has been 
followed only by an ampler verdict of 
hemage and honor.. We leave the lead- 
ing events of his Majesty's reign to the 
shronicles ; our present business is with 
its spirit, with its reference to the man, 
with its impression upon posterity. 
When George the Third came to the 
Throne the whole European system had 
for fifty years been completed. There 
were occasional perturbations of this 
magnificent order, a partial wane, a 
chance conct&sion, a temporary cessation 
of movement, in the orbit; but the 
whole system was scarcely sensible of 
those derangements, and the great |umi- 
naries moved on in stately and splendid 
regularity. The latter half of the cen- 
tury was to break upthis order, to shake 
the empires like stars from their courses, 
and extinguish the light of nations. But 
at the commencement of the reign all 
was proud and prosperous. The map of 
Europe was seen partitioned into the 
natural shares that, enough for indi- 
vidual strength, were nut too much for 
neral security. ‘The lesser states lay 
side the greater without fear; there 
was in the of European dominion, 
something like an anticipation and em- 
blem of that time of prophecy, when 
strength and weakness were to be in 
ave together, when the lamb was to 
down with the kid, ambition and 
thirst of blood peris away, and a 
new ijlustrious period aout to emerge 
from that sea of tumult and suffering 
that had till then covered the moral face 
of the world. But before the King 
had ceased to mingle in the affairs of 
petete Sth a fearfal ¢ ie had 
come, the map of the earth was changed, 
_ the ancient boundaries had been swept 
away by a fierce and sudden violence, 
_ the names of empire had disappeared, and 
_ for all that’ 


splewdibl ‘diversity, was to be 


ni- 
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‘rankness and 


_ Gistion against’ pro 


[March ], 


French towards other nations was ¢q,. 
tempt, towards England it was hatre,. 
other thrones were marked out for sy}, 
jugation, the throne of England for rip, 

e have seen the event. The power of 
France overran other countries, as , 
checked river overwhelms the plain. 
but the torrent was thrown back fron 
the rocky and immoveable grandeur of 
the English power, and forced to shay 
its course in conformity to that my. 
ble and precipitous strength. Hoy 
much of this suecess must have bee, 
due to the personal character of the 
King is to judged from the cal. 
mitous counsels of other thrones, | 
was the peculiar day of trial for prin. 
ces. All the monarchs of the great 
European family were forced into pro. 
minent display, and all but one failed, 
The first defects shook their resolution, 
or betrayed their insincerity, or stripped 
them of mental resource, or consigned 
them in sullen feebleness to the will of 
the fierce republic. It was the dis. 
tinction and the glory of George the 
Third, that when he was tried in this 
scale, he was not found wanting. The 
King's public life may be looked on as 
divisible into three distinct periods, each 
subjecting him to a peculiar and fornmi- 
dable test of his powers, virtues, and 
Winciples. He thus appears to hare 

en tried, as an individual, as the 
monarch of England, and as the head of 
ighty Confederacy of Thrones. The 
er part of his reign was perplexed 
The freedom, wealth, 


am 
ear 
with sedition. 
and luxury of the British Empire, tend 
to the production of a race of men, born 
the disturbers of the state; those weedy 
and poisonous parasites are of the mere 


ring of the soil. The 
tumults from 1 ‘to 1780 were unes 
ampled, and only to be thrown Into 
shade by the overtopping and ferocious 
violence of the present time. 

- But we must here pause a moment to 
remark that Wilkes’s successes can form 
rio precedent forthe triumphs of the 
naked and barbarian insult that now 
lifts its front against the Majesty of the 
Constitution. There is all the distin 
tion between them that lies between 
a clamour against abuses, and a denut 
rty. Wilkes wis 
a e from the necessities of bis 
ambi he had no natural gravitatiot 
to the brute propensities of the mob; “ 


’ be lifted on the shoulders of the rabble 


be submitted to their contact ; he had»? 


i internecine hatred to all that was 


 ~perior to him in acquirement, gents” 





1620. | 
fortune. His object was less to raise a 
yed name from obscurity, by fling- 
ing hisfirebrand into the sanctuary of 
the Constitution, than to instal himself 
vond the pursuit of justice. The re- 
of his partial success was his renun- 
ciation of riot, and the hope of an English 
waslost. His conduct of the 
le was still more distinct from the 
e bravado and cowardice of the 
later leaders of the rabble. There was 
mething of gallant audacity mingled 
with his resistance, that might fix the 
se of those who scorned his principles; 
was 60 little of danger bound with 
event, that the nation looked on it as 
ly, a8 on a struggle in the air; a 
of falconry, a strife of subtle 
¢. against precipitous and prac- 
execution; the royal bird of chase, 
: all his bells and ornaments, poun- 
cing downwards on the feeble prey that 
yerpetually escaped, sometimes by sub- 
evasion, sometimes by offering fierce 
but always baffling the haughty 
ursuer. Bai from this crisis the King 
ame out clear, and in that calmer hour 
hich sobner or later comes to all men, 
inwhich Wilkes, satisfied and old, had 
sisure to repent of faction, it was his 
abit to offer a ready homage to the 
tues of the King. 
After a brief cessation from internal 
istutbance, the nation was roused from 
the plough and the loom by the sound of 
‘war. Here the King came forth, girt 
found with the armour and apparel of his 
roya igs stood at the wed. of bis 
ation in array inst his rebellious 
jones. a at oct to judge of the 
um that undertook this war by the 
nt. twas fitted to be the disgrace 
Ofall political calculation : the ‘ oppro- 
rium regale medicine.” The power of 
‘peasant war was a new problem ; the 
th of army against army might be 
aiculated, eee where was the ari ae 
le wilderness, for the swamp, for 
apent table forest, ‘and ‘the, ma- 
| sky? A .mew, element was 
in, still more to perplex the 


m. France joined the rebels, and 


F was’ abandoned. The K 
a._been done ; he was not tacitly 
er the dismemberment of the 
‘the transaction was now com- 

‘the same feeling of duty made 
lesce in the fate of battle. But 
ompensated to by . tri- 
over France and Spain. 


ing’s 


the Atlantic, when they 
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! The public mind, no longer swayed by 
story had scarcely died 
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were echoed back from the battlements 
of Gibraltar. The spot upom her fame, 
was but a spot upon the sun, visible but 
for a moment, and burning out into ten- 
fold glory. 

e King’s conduct in the memorable 
riots of 1780, was in the same spirit, ra- 
tional, resolute, and patriotic; he con- 
fronted the danger and vanquished it, as 
the first magistrate of the country ; and 
what he began in firmness, he consum- 
mated in mercy. 

Hts great and final trial was at hand. 
The 18th century has been amongst the 
most portentous of the world. From 
its commencement, it wore nothing of 
the old complying, contented physiogno- 
my of the past ages. It was a time of 
bold doubts, and fierce conclusions; it 
loved to degrade the venerable, and to 
fling up the feeble and the obscure iuto 
a fantastic and restless elevation ; it ap- 
plied itself to dig round foundations as 
ancient as the grave, not to demonstrate 
their strength but their frailty ; assaults 
on religion were, for the first time com- 
bined with political zealotry; the soil 
was sown with the seed of this double 
toil, to throw up a growth of gigantic 
mischief,—the droppings of parricidal 
blood from the clouds were to spring into 
Titans. But this monstrous prepara- 
tion against hallowed authority was 
chiefly reserved for the latter half of the 
century. His Majesty might trace it 
from his throne, through all its fiery and 
wandering march; through height and 
depth compressed in the valley or dilated 
on the mountain, under all its faithless 
banners of philanthrophy and philosophy, 
up to the moment when its ambition was 
smitten down by what seemed the very 
thunderbolt of heaven. es 

The treachery of France recoiled upon 
herself,and the effects of her alliance 
with rebellion to America, were in sub- 
ordination and subversion. at home, 
France had been always a vicious coun- 
try. But her corruption had been chiefly 
among the opulent and high born ; and 
as their fewness bore no comparison to 
the multitude of the lower ranks who 
were kept in general decency by the 
necessities of their eae the higher tur- 
pitude floated on till it was dissolved. in 
the purer mass and disappeared. Buta 
sudden and fearful change was now ob- 
servable among the. people, they were 
becoming turbulent, gross, and atheistic ; 
that vast and fluctuating expanse. of the 
| the 
impelling light of heaven, lost its regular 
nay heetthe courses, the great tides were 
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' to come no-more.and the. mass either 
settled into stagnant impurity, or was 
shaken only by the whirlwind, and all 
that once moved in ratural buoyancy 
and vigor upon its surface, was now 
destroyed; or remained but to increase 
that all swallowing corruption. 

England was too near to France not 
to be in peril. She caught every wind 
that swept across the surface of that 
dead sea which had now overwhelmed 
the palaced temples of Gomorrah, and 
she was not ill prepared to receive the 
infectioninto her veins. Her preserva- 
tian was, next to Providence, owing to 
the qualities of her King. A profligate 
prince would have aided the ruin of 
public order, by the corruption of per- 
sonal example, a tyrant would have 
slienated the good, a man of feeble un- 

erstanding would have bent before the 
insolence of the young rebellion, that in 

gland was already fitting its arrow to 

e string, and only waiting for the 
shield of its towering and fraternal 
chamapian in France.. But the King's 
mind was pure, gentle, and determined, 
and the first display of popular insolence 
among us was its last, The crime was 
put down in actual presence of the tri- 
umphs of Republican France ; in the 
spirit of Roman justice, the pirates were 
nailed to the scaffold with their faces to 
thelr own shore, . sae: 

We conelude these illustrations of the 
character of our late gracious monarch, 
y 2 few extracts from a work just pub- 

t entitled, i’ : 

* GRORGE THE THIRD, HIS. COURT, AND 
In _ RAMILY." ey 
In which, among numerous anecdotes 0 
the fortitude which always marked his 
conduct, we find the following :— 

_ It is-no part of our Bee to enter 
upon. all the politics of this period as 
apm h the affair of Wilkes, and 
e 


George the Third, 
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“Amidst these disgraceful priceeg. 
ings the King’s firmness and Cen of 
mind never deserted him a moment ; by; 
he remained in the drawing-room, dis. 
playing the utmost coolness, whilst the 
palace.and the surrounding streets re. 
sounded with the clamour of an infuria. 
ted mob, and issuing the necessary 
orders, which his ministers seemed inca, 
pable of giving.” 

Shortly after this it is observed that 


“ His Majesty indeed, though accused 
of obstinacy by his enemies, gained 
much applause from his friends for the 
resolution with which he supported his 
ministers on all points which he approved 
of. During the extreme unpopularity of 
the Duke of Grafton, the King nere; 
deserted him, The country also owed 
much to him, when his ministers were 
almost afraid to put the law in force: 
and it was to him personally that the 
civil power was obliged to look for au. 
thority for the execution of the Spital. 
fields rioters at Bethnal Green, a change 
of place the legality of which had been 
previously referred to the twelve 
Judges.” 

The same happy presence of mind ac- 
companied him: on all occasions, as was 
exemplified during a visit to Portsmouth 
in 1773; when it-is stated that 

* The loyalty displayed by the in. 
mense crowds that every where sur- 
rounded him, formed a striking contrast 
to the misled London mobs ; and on one 
oceasion, when he set off before five 
o'clock in, the morning to view the ran- 
parts and land fortifications, the guard 
not being mounted at such an early and 
unexpected hour, the soldiers followed 
him with great confusion, accompanied 
by Spumppionee crowd ; and when Gene- 
ral Harvey apologized for the non-attend- 
ance of the gu his Majesty, turning 
round, answered with great pleasantry 
and politeness, ‘ Poh! poh! what need 
have I of futher guard? am person can- 
not, be better protected than by those 

some females that are around me.” 
> Another instance is recorded in 1781, 
on some most unhappy reverses in North 


King's command. of hinwel 

ed, under all political squabbles, ot 
ry, reverses, was highly honorable 
. character ; and of this he 

| ¢ Tetelligenee maphrare re ef 

oO . katelligence. , r or « 
‘surrender at York:Town, which 
given.the final blow 
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reignty of the American colonies. On 
the day of its arrival, a political party 
with Lord George Germain, who 

ad received the intelligence, and dis- 
patched it to - every) hie idarery a 
te shortly afterwards was brought to 

- sinister, who observed to Lord 
Walsingham : ‘ The King writes just as 
he always does, except that I observe he 
has omitted to mark the hour and the 
ute of his writing, with his usual 


e letter is stated to have been of the 
ing import: ‘I have received, with 
ments of the deepest concern, the 
communication which Lord George Ger- 
wain has made me of the unfortunate 
esult of the operations in Virginia. I 
articilarly lament it, on account of the 
sequences connected with it, and the 
deals which it may produce in 
carrying on the public business, or 
“repairing such a misfortune. But 
| trast that neither Lord George Ger- 
n, nor any member of the cabinet, 
“i” that it makes the small- 
est alteration in those principles of 
my conduct which have directed me 
in past time, and which will always 
| to animate me under every 
event, in the prosecution of the pre- 
sent contest.” 
‘he kindheartedness, mixed up with 
s inflexible fortitude, was most ably 
isplayed on his reception of Mr. She- 
idan at the first levee after the attack 
Hadfield in the theatre in 1800. 
* When Mr. Sheridan arrived, he was 
particularly noticed by His Majesty, who 
pressed to him the extreme satisfaction 
t felt for the quiet demeanor of the 
udience, their stopping in the house 
ter the first ebullition of public re- 
entmen 67 aeedct. and tas mani- 
stations of personal regard to him- 
. Mr. Sheridan, with all the grace 
' & courtier, and indeed with great 
‘and propriety, instantly attributed 
the noble example of fortitude and 
imity which the sovereign himself 
ed, expatiating at the same 
the ruin and destruction, the 
lives, and general scene of havoc, 
nus t ine ‘itably have ensued, if the 
quitted the box, and suspended 
ormances—to which the King 
‘No doubt a7 here plasty 
ase; but’ (iv a firm igni- 
)* = ¢ have despised my- 
: yer, | [25 1 but stirred a sae 


ie “eee 


. 
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“It is worthy of record also, that 
whe His Majesty took leave of his 
family for the night, he calmly said—‘I 
am going to bed with a confidence that [ 
shall sleep pate | and my prayer is 
that the poor unhappy great who 
grec my life, may rest as quietly as 

8 a 7 ” . 

‘The same spirit rendered his Majesty 
indefatigable in every thing that he un- 
dertook, and indeed in all general con- 
duct. Speaking of 1781, the author 
says, 

“ The close attention of the King to 
business, and his strict temperance, ‘were 
at this period extremely remarkable. 
Ja all things he was indefatigable; and 
he has rode on horseback to town toa 
levee or a council under the heaviest 
rain, and, alighting at Buckingham 
House, gone to St. James's in a chair 

revious to changing his dress. ‘There 

as he spoken to every individual in a 
crowded circle, and afterwards spent the 
—— day, until. five or ee o'clock in 
presiding at a privy council, or in private 
caliente abutaictiog from ‘all nazar ed 
ment, except perhaps a dish of tea and a 
slice of bread and butter, which he has 
eaten, walking up and down the apart- 
ment, in waiting for his travelling car- 
riage, to return to his family and do- 
mestic circle.” pctth See 
_ Yet that his mind was placable and 
open to mercy, is exemplified in the fol- 
lowing extract :— | 

os, wu ee Te litical shewed 
an e iberality in political senti- 
eanten ; anda little anecdote, not gene- 
rally known, of the late Daniel 
Haton, exhibits a degree of personal for- 
giveness which the world were not dis- 
hes to give him credit for. After 

aton’s outlawry, he ventured to return 
incognito to this country; but not dar- 
ing to trust to the mercy of the attorney- 
general or the cabinet, he resolved to 
apply to majesty itself. Eaten was 
nearly the same age with the King. 
His father had held some inferior situa- 
tion in the Prince of Wales's household, 
and Daniel had been, in some degree, a 
temporary playmate of the youug heir- 

ive. On a chance he ven- 
tured to rely: he took an opportunity of 
lacing himself in the court-yard at 

Windsor, when His Majesty was going 
to mount his horse on a hunting ‘ 
The King, whose recollection of :indi- 
viduals was most extraordinary, instant- 
ly recognized his: quondam playfellow, 
but w t being aware that he was 
the prosecuted outlaw, until, in answer 
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to his inquiries, Eaton informed him of 
his situation, and of the risk he then 
ran; when the benevolent monarch, at 
once quieted his fears, exclaiming, 
© Never fear! never fear! I will talk to 
Pitt! and, in fact, in a few days the 
outlawry was reversed.” 


Of the ease and freedom of his do- 
mestic habits, whether at home or travel- 
ling, numerous anecdotes are recorded : 
indeed his first step after his nuptials was 
to secure for himself that domestic hap- 
piness which he so well knew how to 
enjoy. It is stated under the date of 
i761. 


. ** In the course of the month, he com- 
i his purchase of Buckingham 
ouse for 21,000/. and presented it to 
the Queen, who was so much pleased 
with it as a town residence, that it was 
immediately fitted up with select furni- 
ture from the other s, and orna- 
mented with some of the best pictures 
in the royal collection. The. intention 
of the royal pair in thus selecting a resi- 
dence distinct from the official palace, as 
St. James's may bé styled, was evidently 
to retire from court etiquette to domes- 
tic tranquillity, except. when the forms 
of state required the assumption. of 
regal ceremony—an object. which. they 
could not have attained whilst residing in 
the state anon of the palace, — 
whence t jal or temporary exclu- 
sion of sine officers and Me senor Brera 
ants. would have been impossible, or ‘at 
least u Much sense was 


open Court, as in the days of 
stiff German g 
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state etiqifette, appears from the follow. 
ing :— 

“« Indeed, their mixing thus familiarly 
with their subjects sometimes led to th. 
most whimsical occurrences ; Particularly 
on one occasion, shortly after the races, 
when, returning form London to Wind. 
sor, in their post chaise, at their being 
set down a number of children surround. 
ed the carriage, to see the King ang 
Queen ; amongst whom was a fine stur. 
dy boy, who had that morning put on 
short clothes for the first time. 

“ His Majesty, ever attentive even to 
the most humble, instantly fixed his eye 
on the cheerful countenance of the child, 
and askéd him whose boy he was? ti 
which the reply was, ‘My father is the 
King’s beef-eater.’ “Then’ said the King, 
‘ down on your knee, and you shall have 
the honor to kiss the Quecn's hand; to 
which the boy boldly replied—‘ No! but 
I won’t though ; because I shall dirt my 
new breeches !" 

* « This extempore, but uncourtly re- 
partee, had such an effect upon their ma- 
Jesties that they made the child a hané- 
some present ; and repeated the story 
afterwards as an excellent joke.” 

The Royal moile of travelling may be 
conceived from the journey to Weymouth 
in 1804: . , 

“The next morning the royal party set 
off, not by the usual route of Bagshot, 
but through the forest, to visit Sir William 
Pitt, at Heckfield Heath, where the 
whole village wasin a bustle in expectation 
of their arrival, the church bells merrily 
ringing, and the peasantry crowding the 

jads in all directions. After partaking 
ofan early dinner, and examining the 
house and grounds, they proceeded to 
Andover, in time for supper at the Star 
and Garter, where the honest landlord 
was busily exerting himself for the ho- 
nor which he was about to'receive. The 
notice wis sudden ; but his preparations 
soon reached the ears of the gentry in 
the vicinity, who flocked in throughout 
the day to witness sight so novel ; and 
their curiosity was fally gratified by the 
arrival of the roy: at a quarter 

itseven, when th and his faith- 

; 1 consort arrived first in‘ their pat 
ling post-chaise, which drew up under 
the fay. His Majesty appeared i 
} it spirits, handed the Queen outof 

he carriage With the greatest gallantry, 
sutioning her against the number of 
steps ; ‘and then, with all'the freedom of 
eee tS ae 
diately, ‘and sopper to be ready at pint 
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and, the carriages at ten; but 
a landlord was unable strict] 
to obey, his sovereign’s commands; and, 
like 







rs travellers, the King was oblig- 
yield to the landlord, whose 
utmost exertions could not place the sup- 
per on the table before the hour already 
pointed for setting off. 
-“#* All this,. however, his Majesty bore 
with his characteristic good-humour ; 
and the princesses having discovered 
a young landlord about three months 
old, a remarkably fine infant, it had the 
honor of being presented to their majes- 
ties, who received it with the most gra- 
ous admiration and condescension, 
though without exciting any ambitious 
wes in the bosom of the new courtier, 
- ak might have been the hopes of 
arents.’ 





His Majesty's attention to militar 

ncerns is well known. It is stated, 

er date of 1781, that— 
An instance happened this year 
whith shewed the attention the King 
ways. paid to the services and rewards 
ofthe army. Lord Amherst, then com- 
nander-in-chief, carried him a packet of 
military commissions to be signed ; and 
he King, first looking over the list, 
served one appointed captain over .an 
id lieutenant. ‘ He cannot purchase,’ 
id his lordship: but something in the 
mame struck the King, and before he 
igned the commissions he turned to one 
‘many large folios, which are all in his 
wn hand-writing, and presently finding 
he name of the officer, with some memo- 
und in ¢ his private life very much to 
is ¢redit, he immediately ordered him 
0 be promoted to the vacant company.” 
In unison with this is an anecdote of 


_ “His Majesty's regard for the wel- 
aruatigy biness of the army, individu- 
#7, both officers. and men, has Jong 
_ gel spor eciated ; and a particular 
ee Of it occurred this year, in the 

ny, in consequence of a court- 
ial, held upon. an officer of high 
r stril nga private. The officer 
und guilty, and sentenced to re- 
& severe reprimand, which His 
Seernpeontediy , decked his 
ePation. of in the fullest extent, 
ily directing, through the Com- 
er in. Chief, that the Judge Advo- 
ter should express the Sove- 
tish, that the Lieutenant-Colonel, 
a fe the service, had conducted 
Band with more temper, than in 
es. he appeared to have 
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done ; and that it should also, declare 
the King’s high disapprobation of strik- 
a soldier at any time. but more espe- 
cially when under arms; although the 
blow, as in the case adduced in the 
evidence, was inflicted without cruelty, 
or without any material hurt. 

“This was, indeed, a decision worthy 
of an honourable and a generous mind ; 
a mind which could thus consecrate, as 
it were, the feelings of the humblest of 
his subjects, adding humanity todeeorum, 
and checking that which, if once become 
general, would infallibly disgust the pri- 
vate, whilst it must also tend to brutalize 
the officer !” 

Indeed he was interested even in the 
minutiz of the service, as exemplified in 
1805. : 

“ His Majesty never heard of any 
new establishment, public or private, 
without expressing a wish to examine it, 
and he particularly manifested this year 
a desire to see all the improvements re- 
cently made at Chelsea Hospital. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 20th of June, their 
Majesties, with the Princesses and Royal 
Dukes, arrived there at an early hour, 
and investigated every thing most mi- 
nutely, even to the hall and kitchens, 
when both the King and Queen men- 
tioned their great satisfaction at the 
evident proofs, that every care was 
taken of the humble veterans. They 
next visited the Royal Military Asylum, 
and viewed the workshops ; after which 
the children were drawn up in front of 
the hospital ; the boys, to the number of 
472, going through the different ‘ma- 
neuvres of marching, &c. -'The children 
then retired to their dining halls, sing- 
ing a verse of God Save the King in 
each ; when grace was said, thé lit- 
tle ones sat down to a dinner of beef 
and plumb pudding, affording great sa- 
tisfaction to their Royal visitors, by 
their apparent comfort and excellent 
discipline. 

_. © The King, in particular, said that it 
was one of the best conducted institu- 
tions in the country, and s y re- 
paar a — = boys should be 
taught the use of artillery; a suggestion 
certainly highly worthy of nig, ey ' 

The navy, also, was high in favour 
with him ; particularly during the latter 
period of his life. The affability with 
which he mixed with the jolly tars was 
truly manifested in all his visits at Wey- 
mouth, but particularly in 1789: 

“ During the attendance of the men 
of war, the behaviour of the royal party 
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could not fail.to ingtatiate them in the 
honest seaman’s good-will : not only was 
all dnhecessary céremony laid aside, but 
even regard to nal comfort dispensed 
with, under circumstances which often 
annoy water parties. On one occasion, 
on the thirteenth, the royal party and 
suite returned from their sea excursion 
with a complete ducking; for, notwith- 
standing the heavy rain, and swell of the 
sea, neither the King nor the Queen 
would suffer the awning to be spread ; 
but seemed Mates Sd to enjoy the frolic, 
landing in the highest spirits, and Jaugh- 
ing at each other's wet jackets. Even 
the youthful princesses, though almost 
literally half drowned, preserved their 
usual good-humour, and laughed at their 
own mischahce when condolements were 
offered in all due form and ceremonial. 

On one of those occasions, at’ noon, 
the lieutenant of the watch, agreeable 
to nautical custom, informed the captain, 
whilst conversing with his Majesty, that 
it was twelve o'clock. ‘ Make it so, sir,” 
replied the captain; meaning to order 
the bell to be rung for the close of the 
nautical day, and the commencement of 
a thew one. The King was instantly 
struck with this, and with a smile ob- 
served to the captain—' You, Sir, pos- 
Sess more power than I do: ‘I cannot 
make it what time I please.” 

In a succeeding page we find the foi- 
lowing whimsical note: 
. “One of the honest tars, who pro- 
essed to be a poet, with the assistance 
of his messmates, got up a song upon 
this occasion, which was sung to the tune 
of one of their own hornpipes’: a short 
pecimen will suffice. 
* Portland Road, the Kingaboard, the King aboard, 
Portland Road, the King aboard, 
We weighed and sailed from Portland Road. 
The King he sat with « smile on his face, a smile 

on his face, _ | 
‘The King he sat ‘with a smilé on his face, 
To see the after guard splice the iain brace. 
The princesses sat upon the skids, upon the skids, 
‘The pribcesses sat upon the skids, w 
To x08 the midshipmen play with the skids, &c. 
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customary operation of serving out , 
dram, in addition to the allowance to ¢, 
seamen, when they have been for any 
time exposed to a heavy rain.” 
- How attentive he was to the fee}; 
of his gallant seamen is proved by’ his 
conduct on a visit to the Nore, to th 
North sea fleet, after Duncan's victory 
when foul winds interfered, until }j, 
presence was necessary in town, and hy 
was obliged to return. 

“ It was not, however, without great 
reluctance that his Majesty came to thiy 
resolution; for even when the rough. 
ness of the weather made it unpleasant 
to proceed, the King himself having a. 
tually been thrown out of his bed by the 
rolling of the vessel, yet he with great 
condescension said to Captain Trollope, 
‘ Do not consider me ; but consider, if| 
cannot get to the Nore, the disappoint. 
ment of those brave fellows, whom | 
long to thank, as I have you, for defend. 
ing me, protecting my people, and pre. 
serving my country.” 

Nor can we omit the following trait, 
during his visit to Weymouth in 1804, 

«The King had not been long at 
Weymouth, when it was plainly per. 
ceived that the pure air of the sea-coast 
had produced a visible effect upon his 
health, so that there was not the least 
doubt that a few weeks would restore 
him to perfect: convalescence. Even 
then his spitits were excellent ; and he 
never appeared out of doors without 
continuing to endear himself to every 
class of his subjects, by the greatest affi- 
bility and condescension; conversing 
with the farmer otragriculture, with the 
soldier on military duties, with the sai- 
lor on the hostile ations for inva- 
sion, and his reliance on the skill and 
bravery of the navy. 

“Indeed, he now seemed much more 
attached to the lattér service than on 
any former oceagion ; and which he illus 
trated in a very apt and happy manner 
On one occasion, when going on board 
the yacht, and hearing an attendant cat- 
tion an honest Jack to be careful in hand- 
ing up some musical instrument, he i 
ro nif turned round and exclaimet, 
Oh ! there is no occasion for that cat- 
tion : évery thing is safe in the hands of 


_ 
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| &@ British seaman. 
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ON THB PRESENT STATE OF THE ENGLISH STAGE. 


WHAT would this great city be with- 
it its theatres ? The pleasures which 
diffase are the refreshers and 

ners of the “ mighty heart” 

woe beats within its people. They 
the most gorgeous imaginations on 
canon of Be yeuings soften the cares 
and anxieties of the busy season of life, 
audenable the old to laugh as they laugh- 
ed, and weep as they wept, in the spring 
time of their days.’ They bind one ge- 
neration to another by links of delicious 
. The tones of Garrick yet vi- 
on the ears of those who were wont 

to live oi his accents, and the echoes which 
he first’ awakened in their hearts will 
never be silent. Far, i in the dim remote- 
ness of their memories, the old frequent- 
er of the theatre yet cherish intima- 
tions of their youngest joys, and some 
towering’*form of jewelled head-dress, 

some was bee circumference of hoop, or some 
daniask stomacher, seen floating in the 
distance, fill them with high ideas of an 


old and dignity, and magnificence 
opin raed We who have 


seen Siddons, and Kemble, and Banis- 

lees Jordan, yet hope to look for 
with delight on Kean, Macready, 
n, Liston, and Miss 

pond other lights which yet have 


ne, and will be seen by those 

U ive to enjoy a fresh generation 

“our memories of de- 

) one another, and the golden 

Diiston:* May i is kept up in un- 

union. May it last while the 

‘endure!’ May no ungenial 

s—no gross advances of 

Se apes eed! 

: : to ese 

ere wh se § emt shed our sweetest 

lived our happiest hours, may- 

ur des ant } weep and rejoice for 
«allele 

of the present does 

tom ita condition mas the ex- 

te is deficiency 

becanse the peo- 

re not now fitted to enjoy 

onable manners, or to 

gs of its 

which “is made of frail, 


ae 


LP % 


gi materials. The strong- 


events\have 

red to them: of late 
“away their relish for 

a of: mere manners, for 
eery wit. The stream wad 
flows deeper than 

ist, Ressémes-a darker co- 
aLY Mag.—No. 74. 


Jouring. Men have learned to delight 
only in the extremes of sorrow « of 
gaiety, and can be moved but to joyous 

ughter, or to passionate tears. Hence 
they pre refer either the broadest farce or 
the deepest tragedy; and in both of 
these has: the present age been fruitful. 
Milman’s Fazio, with a classical sini 
city of plot, abounds in passages which 
are tinged with the richest fancy. Re- 
morse, though scarcely worthy of its 
‘« mitiad-minded” author, has much of 
scenic effect on the stage, and contains 
frequent examples of mental energy the 
most sublime—of beauty the most deli- 
cate and tender—of thought the niost 
profound—of sentiment breathing a pen- 
sive and lonely charm. In Maturin's 
tragedies there is great power, often em- 
ployed on mere frivolities, and oftener 
perverted to the strangest uses. The 
author has noble elements in him, but 
they lie in a stupendous chaos. His taste 
was ever wild and fantastical, and the 
success of Lord Byron has served eatly 
to increase its perversion. Yet has he 
“a puissant spirit,” and sufficient buoy- 
ancy “ to reassume his native seat” in 
the loftiest regions of tragedy. Sheil 
has risen, in his Evadne, from the splen- 
did declamation and m nt com- 
mon-place, which chiefly distinguish his 
earlier compositions, to feeling and true 
grandeur.- The play has passages of the 
most genuine pathos, as that in wie 
the heroine sweetly prays for the ha 
ness of her lover, and of the rival for 
whom she thinks herself forsaken. Its 
chief fault is the want of adequate mo- 
tive for the lover’s suspicions, which 
makes the distress they occasion pu 
vexatious. The last scene, though ra- 
ther too-much ‘protracted, is fe “f 
conceived and exquisitely ly wrot f 
its author proceeds in the eleva 
he has chosen, he may produce a 3 the. 

y not unworthy of the golden age of 
Eatin genius, 

olcroft is the only writer since She- 
ridan who’ has y succeeded: in 
comedy, ean this name may be given to 
his best productions are the re- 
verse 0 the comedies 0 the a of 

the Second, in all things. 
instead wa Bh 
wholly in the elegant frivolities 
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species, but in the stately range of his 
own thoughts. His persons are origi- 
nally abstractions, yet, it is surprisi 


wi is life and spirit he has en- 
owed them. He could create a soul 
beneath the ribs of an argument. The 
adows of his thought have flesh and 
blood, sympathies and affections, human 
tears and pulses of deep joy: He had 
a heart himself, warm and true amidst 
all his vagaries of opinion, as ever beat 
within mortal frame. His own memoirs 
of his early life, when. he was a poor 
stable boy, have a vividness and reality 
which, without the aid of very mourn- 
ful incidents, make tears. gush forth to 
relieve the intenseness of our sympathy, 
Kenney often reaches the elegance of 
comedy in detached scenes; but never 
preserves it throughout a piece. His 
plays .are, however, full of ingenious 
observation, character, and incident, 
Colman is chiefly remarkable for exqui- 
site ludicrous exaggeration, and broad 
bumour, He is the first of characa- 
thi hat He has pad dagagend than 
3 not in 50 61 a degree. 
He singe the sentimental very hap- 
) the humoureus. His senti- 

ment.is of the right. English cast, not 
ffected or sickly, but. manly and 
sincere. In the serious parts of some 


of his more romantic plays, he eatches 
i. 


the manner of the elder dra- 
truly embued with their spirit. ‘Moston 
ig deservedly one of the most successful of 
modern. dramatists. His plays. have less 
humour than those of Colman; but far 


of deep and serious interest, His 

Speed the oe the Heart 

and the ve—with all their in- 
Mmannerisms—are 
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“ Raising the Wind,” and for his “ Loy, 
Law, and Physic,” where Mr. Listoy, 
Lubin Log remains like “ the statue tha, 
enchants the. world,” in uuapproachab}, 
excellence? Mr. Morton’s farce of a Rp. 
land for an Oliver,.in which Miss Foot. 
sings, dances, and looks so enchanting);, 
is one of the most elegant of scenic 
trifles. Dibdin's “ Past Ten o Clock” 
on the other hand, is a piece of roby 
sturdy humour, the heartiest compli. 
ment ever paid to the army and navy of 
England. « Frightened to Death” js, 
htful extravaganza, most happily 
pit on the verge of absurdity, wit). 
out falling over it. Nor must we onit 
to mention a little piece produced by f). 
liston, at the Olympic, called “ Wher 
shall I Dine?” which is: the very apo. 
theosis of appetite, the elevation of « et. 
ing cares,” the pleasantest provocative 
to mirth and hunger. 

We cannot compare the actors, as we 
fan the dramas, of the present with those 
of past times. There is small space for 
comparative criticism on theatrical a. 
tists. Their merits.do not resist the 
Progress of years like those of the poets; 

ut their names are encircled with the 
tenderest honours of fame. One gene- 
ration cannot be set up in rivality against 
another, as in the world of letters. 
Thespian genius is ever new, fresh, and 
young, The names of past actors are 
nearly all they have left ; but these have 
a spell to call up ing imagination, 
eto fantastic images of old mirth, 

randeur, and Joye In our days, tragedy 
fas lost its noble priestess, and no one 
has yet approached that shrine of in 
spiration at which she was accustomed to 
minister. .She embodied, in_ palpable 
form, our dim and visionary ideas of a 
elder majesty. She alone realized to ow 
view the poet's description of gorge0w 

agedy sweeping by with sceptred pull. 


bas 
on ideas of a grandeur not of thi 
orld. . She consecrated the direst sgt 
nies. Revealed at her touch, the dtp 
i and. mompelr sage 
regal palaces ; their p 
of eternal adamant ; their sit 
a ‘stately and movels 
;-and the phantoms of horw 
im the murky distan, 
dikenesses,.of kingly crowns bad 
But she did .not excel only in‘ 
-terrifig,.or the queenly. S™ 
sweetest expression to al 
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eb0ry" . On the present State 
digit tenderneres of tet sex. No 
represented, as she’ did, that 

oe fer earth;” a mother, Her 
mao éven as she performed i 
on her last pS phan 
vals sweet acct dignity and maternal gra 

which awakened a ‘those infamntinie fe fedh. 
love and veneration, which are 
e most sacred ahd pure man can‘ever 
. When first’ she stepped mourn- 
y through the grove, and addressed 
and wilds in soft-voiced plain- 
tiveness, stie’ on all a gentle en- 
clantment, which, to the last, was un- 
broken. How tenderly. did she relate 
her sad yét'sweet story —how touchingly 
pete he noble youth with‘a love then 
mysterious—How rapturously did she 
exult in the bursting forth of the mhar- 
tial spirit of his fathers, arid rejoice’ in 
hin'as “the youhg eaglet of a warlike 
, upto the’ region’ of his 
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Xe Sean Wat tine we “ suck’d the hotie 
ar of tie? masic” words. We have looke 


Her with more amazement in ‘earlier’ 
asons but tiever witha fonder grati- 


ie | sun with music at the close, 
‘the ldst taste of sweets, wis sweetest last 
























rst at hemor pammallnge thin things long past.” 

%. mble'did’not appear'to us, ex- 

ond oe peer, rh inferior to” 
are sister. He realized the ideas 

an Hr ‘gtandéur, with which’ out 
mn ert béat high: when’ tie 

rh, ae the yt ne world first 

edy ipon ‘us. & pihahiitedl ‘us’ with 

one pt ur the rh pe tinies; of their” 
Bid eatiiess; “ what 

dte aid me ike’ Cato was.” 

all i tipen the ear like the’ 
fan Of humanity soundin eS 

fled ‘His Cato ada his Wo 
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ohne rar 1 rile epitome’ of Rome's 
bil an att Tn the earlier'scenés 
i be cheth h ne stood “amazedly,” like” 
1 hinted, ewer yee ith the’ 

7 ice rAd eird Sisters. His per- 
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a otten: He did not ithe telns ited 
press the feelings of si um 
But rio one ever erhite thie ire 
ny’ forth’ of natural eater Ne 
the’ artificial encristments’ of” pie 
pea or piilbsopey, as he op thier. 
Fis striy ete | erahte of the words’ 
“ T'm sa * in Cato, is reletiting’s’ 
in the Stranger, his re ition of 
Henry’s likeness to his niother in Peh- 
ruddeck, havé touched ‘thé soul’ more 
deeply than'whole scenes of shricks'and 
hysterical agonies. He sometim held 
a kind of digt nified and géntld’ dilliatice 
witli the pitt which’ softened. and re- 
lieved’ the effet of its” repulsivé'q tialities. 
Tits his priticely and IWaeee nian 
nef with the children in Richard, aud 
his’ fond, admiring gaze oti his dag liter” 
in‘ Sir Giled’ ‘Overreach, seeméd almost 
to hamanize' those most unpleasing cha- 
racters. 


* And what if'we have thase glories fate, 
Those titles vanish, and that strength decay 5 


~ Yet shall some tribute of respect be paid, 


Wher his lotig course’ hath past its‘ find! day. 
Meb are we—and must grieve when! evénh the shade 
Of that which once was great hatir past awhy !” 


“We mitist ebay speak also i the past’ 
tense of Miss O’Neil. She has been 
sometimes compared with Mrs. Siddoris, 
bit’ had nothing in common with her, 
except performing some of the sate cha- 
racters. 
very woman. There was litle in it of 
an imaginative cast, little of calm medi- 
tative grandeur. Yet every movement, 
look, .g ce and tone was gracefully 


feminine. Hér pathos Was most, irre- 
sistible. and pwd” othing. ip. their 
kind could exceed exquisite pro- 







pristy y and modest loveliness 
aller, the con ugal sweetness of het, 

Belvidera, and the womanly heroism 0 
her Evadne. Her Juliet, in the early 


scenés, Was, perth too hi t and play- 
fal. The eit peta i tee baht an 4 
racter, is toughout eep, serious; : 

intense. he 
léss as the = 
ant. trifli graceful 
thé latter scehite.e 7 iss ONeill. ave full. 
and glorions vent to the tide of love and, 
of ‘sorrow. Her Dh abet effort, perhaps,. 
Pi urtr ‘i of a tremulous 
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him with eyes lit up with strange fire, 
and reply to his questions by laughter, 
i rt and horror mingled. 
r powers when she. re- 
sorted to shrieks, rattlings in the throat, 
and all the terrors of physical agony. 
She was worthy to express all the best 
sympathies and noblest triumphs of her 
sex. In the delineation of confiding 
love—of generous rapture—of feminine 
elevation of soul, she has had no equal 


within our memory, and can never have. 


a ag 

r. Kean’s acting is one of the highest 
trium aA ae ope yn an 
ergy. thout dignity of person, with- 
out artificial stateliness of manner, with- 
out any of the “ appliances and means 
to boot,” which his great predecessors 
enjoyed, he has almost equalled their 
fame. The intensity of feeling seems to 
dilate and heighten his frame, swells in 
his chest, lightens in his eyes, and qui- 
vers impatiently on his lips. If his voice 
fails “his eye discoursés”—his very fin- 
gers speak. It is this all-informing en- 
ergy which makes his acting as beauti- 
ful as it is amazing. High feeling, hav- 
ing in itself the germ of all beauty, ren- 
ders his most appalling attitudes grace- 
ful, and * ts a smoothness in the tor- 


sions.” 
and fervour are terrific, us in Ham- 
let his tender return to Ophelia, and the 
silent kiss which he imprints on her 
hand, touch the inmost springs of sym- 
pathy, and opén the most sacred sources 
of ti | -he exclaims in Mac- 
beth, “I could not say amen when they 
y God bless us,” we feel as if these 

to us at once all 


te : ing of 


is his mode of 


rent, Ls a and whirlwind of his pas- 
2 se 


_ He has not the burning 
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thos is as deep as his rage” 
him perform this part on the night of 


[Mareh }, 


son; as if he were struck by magic int 
a statue of ebony—his attempts to shak; 
off the enchantment as a fearful dreap, 
—his struggle to speak calmly while }j, 
anguish is revealed by the little move. 
ments of his hands and the slight by 
fearful trembling of his veins—the brief 
return of love to his bursting hear; 
when Desdemona approaches him—}i, 


—— on Jago like a tyger mortally 
y 


stung by a serpent—his terrific burst of 
passion at the thought of Cassio’s kisge; 
on his lady’s lips—his fond, sweet eny. 
meration of the glorious objects of his 
ast renown and joy, with his lingering 
arewell to them all—the awful work. 
ings of his revenge in his whole frame, 
while he grasps the air with his hands 
as if tearing out the heart of his ima. 
ined foe—his tearful and tremulous re- 
erence to the afflictions he could have 
berne—his frightful demandings of the 
handkerchief of his lovely and beloved 
victim—his mode of exclaiming “(0 
fool! fool! fool!’ when he discovers 
how he has been abused, like one awak- 
ing from a trance to. horrors of which 
he is scarcely conscious—and his last 
calm retrospect of the noblenesses of his 
life, in. which the feelings of honour and 
the sweetnesses of his love come back 
upon his soul—are began all eulogy 
which language can embody. We saw 


Booths appearance at Drury-lane the- 
atre in lago, when, we believe, he was 
carried. beyond even his usual excellence. 
The deep impression which he then 
made on our hearts can never pass away 
while a fibre of them shall endure. — 
Mr. Macready, after a long succession 
of gradual advances, has, by a noble 
start, reached the summit of his profes- 
sion. We heartily rejoice at this triumph 
to which we always thought nothing but 


i # abated wanting. «In the most re- 
_ volting characters ‘which it once fell to 
_ his-Jot to perform, he ever gave sure in- 


dications of those noble elements which 
are so harmoniously blended in his ge- 
nius. His powers areas peculiarly his 
own as those of his most potent rival 


intensity of 


Kean—nor the majestic carriage a0 


Sir statue-like precision of Kemble—but be 
ema 


velop ‘own proper energy, and native 
_ Se araneere- igen his acting bor- 


hello Mr. Kean, for the most par 


er more nearly.on poetry than theirs 
t, represents 
simple man, in his parece pay ss 
agonies, or his deepest 57! 
fies. Mr. Kemble delineated bm 
shiefly as surrounded with the pen)? 


- external circumstance, which ga‘? * 





stateliness to all his actions and. dis- 
elate with high enthusiasm, attired on 
great occasions in sudden brightness, or 
ug the pensive livery of fanciful 
sorrow. When he performs a hero— 
ag. in Henry the Fifth—his bosom heaves 
with yalorous spirit, and victory seems 
to sitalready on his crest. There is al- 
ways a dash of the imaginative in his 
.. Even his bursts of passion in 

the Steward—which are scarcely infe- 
rior in intensity to the fiercest of Kean's 
--haye a redeeming sweetness, an inter- 
mingling of gentle tones which. soften 
the impression of guilt and horror. The 
swelling waves of passion, and the still 
waters of despair, are seen through a 
calm moonlight which tinges them with 
radiant silver... His Coriolanus is nei- 
ther. so stately nor so scornful as that of 
his great precurser, but it is more en- 
thusiastic, more Valorous, more passion- 
ate in its resentments, and more tender 
in, its relentings. .His Richard has a 
iety in.its self-contemplating passages, 
atriumphant. tone, air, and step in the 
ioments of success, a manifest quickness 
in its, machinations, a deep 

of ill before the battle, a sus- 

d energy to the end, and an air of go- 

: Magnificence throughout the whole, 
hich mark it as one of the grandest 
weimens of the art. Our recollection 
[his performance of Rob Roy is a 
vordial.to the soul.. He seems the fit- 
ing prince of highland scenery. If Mr. 
ean is the most intensely human—and 
r. Ke ble the most classical—Mr. 
acl ea y isthe most romantic of actors. 
e. rust he will not again, now that 
Spowers are known and felt. by the 
orld, be on to perform. charac- 


weg 3 eae 
7 


, pie Gi #8 


f mean, unconsecrated villainy, 

hich, must be strangely uncongenial to 
passionate, and imaginative soul._ 

‘him. be free of mountain soli- 
” Let it be his lot to convey the 
pof the: stream and the rock, for 
delight, to the heart of 


ung, without possessing the 
y, of Kemble, Kean, or ac- 
mirable performer. He. 

st part, an imitator, though 
Aservile copyist of the first of 
edians—with a less majestic. 
jut far more strength of muscle 
ce. In some of Kemble’s cha- 
fully equals him. His Pierre 
nd more-natural in the early 
m that of his predecessor. In_ 
too, the tide. of feeling is 
am in Kemble’s, and flows on_ 


+ ee 
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oe 
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_ seems to 
look at him Time seems to have. stood | 
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without those querulous impatiencies by 
which it was broken in the performance 
of the latter. His Hamlet—though not 
so striking in parts as that of some others 
—is the most equal we have yet seen. 
His Cassius, Chamont in the Orphan, 
and Colonna in Evadne, are all full of 
spirit. His Jaques is delicious ;—he 
seems involuntarily to breathe forth his 


‘words ‘“ under the shade of melancholy 


boughs,” as if the breeze of the forest 
touched his soul like the chords of an 
fKolian harp. It has been his misfor- 
tune that some ef his best efforts have 
been made in unsuccessful plays. His 
Fredolpho, in the unfortunate tragedy 
of that name, was distinguished by al- 
ternate pensiveness and energy of a no- 
ble kind, and by very beautiful recitation 
of the poetry. But the audience re- 
sented the play like a crime, and justly 
resolved that no power of writing or of 
acting should save it. There is a rich, 
flowing style in some of Mr. Young's 
performances, which almost distinguishes 
them as oriental. We trust his absence 
from the stage will not be of long dura- 
tion. 

Mr. Charles Kemble is a very elegant 
and spirited representative of young, 
gallant, open-hearted characters. When 
he has neither temptation to rant, nor 
excuse to frown, as in Cassio and Orlan- 
do, he is entirely delightful. He is very 

leasing in the little part of Griffiths in 

enry the Eighth, and derives an addi- 
tional interest from his exceeding resem- 
blance to his portrait in poor Harlowe's 
picture. He is, at least, as. good a comic 
as a tragic performer. One very agree- 
able peculiarity he has, that he never 
grow older. Thus, while we 





still with us, and our first visit to the 
theatre to be of yesterday. We wish 
that he may play Romeo till he is eighty, 


_and that we may live to see him! 
Mr. Rae is. an actur of true feeling, 


judgment, and taste, who might reac 
the. best honours of his profession, if 
his enunciation were not so strangely 


- defective. We shall not soon forget the 


latter scenes of his Ordonio in Mr. Cole- 


_ridge’s tragedy, in which he. strikingly 


pourtrayed the most terrific workings of 
a guilty soul, suddenly divested of all 
metaphysical disguises. His comic act-. 
ing—in which a continuous flow of ut- 
terance is not so indispensable as in the 
performance of -is airy, viva- 
ie : graceful. a 

appeared to so po t tage: 

summer at the Haymarket theatre, when 
the Drury-lane, company retreated , fo 
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that small and social house, and concen- 
trated joyous mirth which might fairly 
bid defiance to fortune. There Munden, 
installed king of good fellows, and su- 
preme monarch over the regions of ro- 
mantic hamour, kept, nightly, princely 
court and holiday. “ That little inter- 
val, that pause of fate,” while the desti- 
nies of old Drury were doubtful, gave 
us many hasty snatches of joy, which 
we shall long remember as among the 
best sweeteners of “summer days and 
of delightful years.” 

Mr. Abbott is one of the most useful 
ofactors. But'we should scarcely name 
him, if we had no better praise to offer. 
He has not always his due meed of no- 
tice from the newspaper critics, and,, 
therefore, we are the more anxious to 
do himvall the justice'in our power. His 


Richmend is very energetic, soldier- 


like, and spirited. In parts of dry hu- 
mour—like those which he performs in 
the excellent farces of “ Husbands: and’ 


Wives,” and‘ “a Roland for an Oliver” 


—he is'as easy and pleasant’as we could 
desire. His Colonel Mannering, on the 
other hand, is a very finished portrait of 
a stiff military eman, wlio has been 
used’ to: have rt Aa his own way 
sr the ete vere e have dane 
im, on a's emergency, 
Romeo, ‘with a delic OF Mreeling, 
which we Have not: in actors who 


. 
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Glover is usually as fierce and boisteroy, 
in tragedy as ehe is quiet and judicious 
in those parts of comedy to which she 
is suited. But her Emilia in Othello jg 
a signal exception even to this qualified 
censure. Her warm-hearted affection 
to Desdemona, her energetic defiance 
of Othello, her earnest, impassioned, 
tremulous demand of her husband ty 
clear himself of the charges thrown on 
him, and her generous denouncement of 
him, when he acknowledges himself the 
prompter of Othello’s vengeance, are 
good and true—not refining 2 waiting. 
woman’ into a heroine—but giving a 
fervid picture of all-the attachment with 
which even a waiting-woman may be 
bound to her mistress. 

Mrs. Bunn is a very noble actress 


im parts which require mingled pride 
and pa 


ssion. She has more of state. 

liness blended with: more of feeling 
than any performer of her sex since 
Mrs; Siddones. Her Bianca and Isa. 
bella’ are‘ less femininely sweet in the 
tender and less intense in the 
tear ones, than: those of Miss O'Neil; 
ut they are more equable, and far less 
defaced by noe | 


physical horrors. The 
last scene of her 


ermione is most beau- 
tifuland impressive. The‘ silent majesty 
with which she leans against the pedes- 
dal, in’ all ‘the rigidity of marble, and her 
sudden’ waking’ at the music, seem the 
effect. of some‘ delicious magic. Her 
Elizabeth in Mary Queett of Scots was 
perfeet—dressed°to the very life—and 
agitated) beneath her antique ruff and 


~ conscious diadem, with the genuine pas- 


* done her by‘ her rival, 


_ mountain’ air?” “her 
- minded us‘more stro 


sions of the most potent'and repulsive of 
queens. Her onate © commmnings 
with herself; the fate of Mary, 
interrupted by the clattiours of the peo 
a Ba at once queen-like and intense. 

, after enumerating all the injuries 
exclaimed, that 
werethat'rival dead, she were “free 
majestic - action Te 


‘of Mrs. Siddons 


is, than’ any thingwe have else seen. 
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Mrs. Egerton is an excellent actress’ of 
edy. In Meg Mérrilies, her picttt 
1 appearancé—her ‘sharp and trium- 
int to ind ‘her sat 
fe «give nid’ inadequate idea of the 
us ‘mystic of’ the woods, in the 
fechog only burns, wrtich bets 
man “only ‘burns; ‘which lights 
(orn, fs in her dy) 


and ng 
Oh. eg lala tl 
: ali med inal and striking, 
ch borders moré nearly ‘on the pathet, 
“Weinitist not? conélade’ our sketel 
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$820.) 
to Miss Taylor, the heroine of the 
ee ines theatres. She has a 
er inher tears, hysterics, and sobs, 
jnferier to that with which Miss 
O'Neil, inher less clamourous days, was 
wonto affect us. There is, besides, a 
wild grace in her attitudes, an inspired 
airin ‘her demeanor, when roused by 
strong i , which are very pictur- 
esque striking. But her best tri- 
umph is, ber performance of Jeannie 
‘Deans, in Dibdin’s charming piece taken 
from the Heart of Mid Lothian. She 
jgthe calm, inflexible, and heroic lass of 
the novel to the very life, except that 
she softens down some of the profes- 
gonaltraits of the cow-feeder's daugh- 
ter, and gives to the author's creation a 
Jovelier’ tinge. Stern duty never ap- 
xo sweet, hervism never looked 

| ious of itself, mere geadones 
appeared so triumphant as in her 
an of this character. She makes 
and precise perfection 
vand word which is usually so 
insipid, most beautiful and affect- 
ow she goes on her way meekly con- 
Goose tenderly unswerving through 
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her romantic expedition on which the 
fate of her sister rests! They must be 
made of sterner stuff than we, who can 
resist her quiet gentle mode of receiving 
the refusal of Dumbiedikes to lend her 
mone ma her journey, her declara- 
tion that she must go though she begged 
her way, or her plain-hearted manner of 
inferming him that she liked another 
man better—or her interview with the 
Duke of Argyll, where she tells him that 
she had two friends to assist her, «God 
and his grace,” and that she had dress- 
ed herself in her Scotch cloak, thinking 
his heart would warm atthe T'artan— 
or her simple and mest pathetic appeal to 
the queen for her sister. But her per- 
formance is not only exquisite in parts, 
but, as a whole, the loveliest piece of 
mere nature which has ever ministered 
delight to our hearts, in books or on the 
_—_ It makes us shed tears’ of new 
and strange sympathy with that human 
nature which we have never else felt 
breathing ina character so simple, yet 
so sweet. T. 


( To be concluded in our nert.) 





THERE is no more delightful. pecu- 
arity in the literature of the present 
| » th a the, worth and the brilliancy of 
3 f male. genius. The full. develope- 
ent_of the intellect and imagination of 
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n oi the triumph of modern times. 
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nd Their influence on literature were 
s warcely felt even in the stateliest of the 
of lassical ages. ‘The contracted nature 
| d "the ¥ ation—the tyrannical de- 
iy ieanor of the sterner sex towards them 
. sand the.yet. more inflexible tyranny 


f custom, crushed the blossoms of their 
ve, WE Setlua before. they were half unfolded, 





hat revented them from diffusing their 
Das tis beyond the limited circie of do- 


mestic life. .Sometimes, indeed, the fe- 

ons wale mind broke through the unnatural 
eeiraints Opposed to its progress, but it 

en los in Paanertign se Main 

: ‘delicate charm.—The 0s 
‘the Aspasias of antiquity cast aside 
ithe fetters of custom and the 
fvirtue. Even these mstances 
ue.celebrity, so attended with 
#orrow.and of pity, are rare, 
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‘°° 4 ON THE FEMALE LITERATURE OF THE PRESENT AGE. 


licieus conceits which peculiarly belong 
to the female mind, or are excited im the 
society of intellectual and sensitive we- 
men. The gentle influences of feminine 
genius now shed over the whole litera- 
ture of eur country a delicate and tender 
bloom. The works of the female authors 
of the present age are objects of no com- 
mon interest—not only for their separate 
beauties—but for the new and lovely 
lights. which they have cast over the 
whole region of imagination, and the 
nooks of graceful loveliness. which they 


have first been able to illumine. We 


shall attempt a brief sketch of the cha- 
racters of those who are most distin- 
guished among them—chiefly of such as 
yet live to increase the honours of their 
sex— but, also, of afew who, within our 
own memory, have been taken from the 
world which they assisted to improve and 

to gladden. 3 
_ Of the latter class, to whom it is fitting 
that we should first attend, Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe is perhaps the most distinguished 
for vigour and originality of genius.* She 
* Since this article was written we have 
been informed that this gifted lady is yet 
living. We hope most earnestly that this 
information is true, and that melee 
of het 





enjoy that fame which has @lready 
country. 
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opened to the view a new world of glo- 
ries and of wonders. In her works the 
majestic castles, far enthroned among 
mountains, lift their conscious battle- 
ments ‘cased in the unfeeling armour of 
old time’—a bright succession of moon- 
light scenes are ever glittering—and the 
sad presages and symbols of dire events 
whisper with unearthly sound. In the 
works of no other author has so much 
genius been displayed in tales of guilt 
and horror. She does not excite inte- 
rest by the mere accumulation of out- 
rages and massacres. A single murder— 
and that, perhaps, not of the most ag- 
gravated nature—becomes the source of 
more than human terror, in her ro- 
mances. Her tales are not merely un- 
rivalled in the interest which ‘they sus- 
tain, but full of scenes, in themselves, of 
inimitable beauty. The scene in the 
Romance of the Forest, where Adelaide 
discovers the narrative of a murdered 
captive, which she reads in her lone 
artment, fearing to raise her eyes to 
the glass lest she should see a face not 
her own ;—the wandering of Emily, in 
the castle of Udolpho, directed by a 
track of blood to the chamber of her 
aunt, whom she believes murdered b 
Montoni ;—and, above all, the stu Sf 
ous scene in the Italian, where Sche- 
doni, after dreadful note of preparation, 
glides into ee aie of his youn 
and innocent victim, who lies asleep, an 
pte aside her drapery to pl the 
r into her breast, drops it in dismay 
on disce a portrait which induces 
the belief that she is his own child—are 
impressed on our souls for ever. Of all 
her works, the Romance of the Forest, 
rhe does not contain the most astonish- 
asc ‘as seems to us the most com- 
: wild and mysterious intro- 
‘of ro Ra md wl a bore of 
wretched —the life they lead 
together in the bosom of the forest, 80 
richly romantic—the intense interest 
excited re sudden change in the pur- 
gene Marquis, from seeking the 
to attempting the life of Adelaide 
—and the entire connexion and de- 
the 
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- there Mrs/‘Rayland yet keeps her state 





reader looks back, after the catas 
for which he has ardently panted, ¢, 
enchantment, so marvellously raised i. 
ne for ever. He feels that an affrop; 
ias been offered to his imagination, ay, 
that he has been cheated out of his terry, 
by false pretences. He is inclined t 
regard the whole as an elaborate hogy 
Some have complained also of the lengt, 
of the descriptions, especially in the My. 
teries of Udolpho ;—but we think ¢h, 
objection arises merely from the cario. 
sity excited by the story, which can ep. 
dure no obstacle to its progress. Haj 
Mrs. Radcliffe brought to the compos. 
tion of her awful tales the superstitious 
feelings which the author of Waverley 
infuses into narratives to which the 
supernatural is far less fitted, she 
would have holden high and lone supre. 
macy over the regions of poetical ter. 

ror. 

The works of Charlotte Smith supply 
a connecting link between romances and 
novels. She -does not lay her scenes 
among the mountains of Italy, or tinge 
them with the fearful view of supern- 
tural terror, but she discloses, with ex. 
quisite skill, the sources of high and po- 
etical interest, in the vicissitudes of Eng- 
lish life. She makes ordinary things 
appear romantic. She has, it is true, 
no power of sketching or of developing 
characters—her heroes and heroices are, 
for the most part, alike in all generous 
sensibilities and personal charms—and 
when she attempts to draw real portraits 
from actual observation, she only di- 
with hideous caricatures, or 


chills with shadowy abstractions. But | 


there is a sweet and gentle interest, 
tender charm in her tales, which numer- 


ous characteristic sketches would only 
weaken. The ‘ purple light of love s 


shed over all her scenes. Her Old Mx 
nor-House is one of the most exquiite 
of novels. The very names of (riando 
and Monimia are “silver sweet, 
those to whom they are given are worthy 
to bear them. This tale seems to Us 
more like a delicious eee of 9 
youth than an enchanting fiction. | 
spell’ will never be broken. The jittle 
turret of Monimia—the curious passigt 
theiice to the library—the gentle comg 
on of Jove in ‘the sweetly-stolen inter 
views, seem like remembrances of child- 
hood. The Old Mansion still lifts 
towers, fit honie’ for imprisoned love- 


: « And there Orlando still adores 
| His little captive maid !” 
oy in: ee Pais 
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human and frivolous causes. When th, 
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Mrs. Hamilton's works are of a very 
diferent order. She is the pleasantest 
-of those writers whose avowed object is 
to be useful. Her chief talent lay in 
| acuteness, and a most vivid per- 
eeption of the ludicrous. Her delinea- 
don of Miss Bridgetina Botherim is the 
of caricatures. We must, 
gt the same time, protest against such a 
-qnode of assailing a philosophical theory. 
ot is not-well to laugh at the nob 
igh devious aspirations of the soul. 
Godwin's Political Justice contains, we 
‘believe, miuch that is untrue; but its 
errings are those of earnest thought, of 
love of truth, of the most 
and disinterested desire for the 


advancing glories of the species. The seri- 
rings of deep intellect, the high 
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ous 
thoughts of a trusting spirit, the delu- 
t- sions of too ardent Minne for human 
, are not subjects for derision. A 
lr jedry is not shown to be false by put- 
nd fing some of its deductions into the 
8 mouth of a lady with a turned-up nose. 
ge ‘Besides, the readers of novels are not 
1 in general given to the perusal of philo- 
x: il quartos; and, therefore, the 
M0 umour is little understood, and the de- 
fg ‘often fails. Of far more unques- 
gs jonable benefit is the Cottagers of Glen- 
ue, Durie. If not so amusing as the best 
ng ‘Works of Miss Edgeworth, it has finer 
re, duches of nature, and enforces higher 
us duties by nobler sanctions. 
mn "Phe of Mrs. Brunton dis- 


| dey elevated talents, but a sin- 
War harmony and proportion in the 
mithor’s powers. No stands so 
ut J ‘Prominent in them as to excite deep emo- 
} but all is in beautiful keeping. 
‘ate instinct with cheerful piety. 
‘will never be perused without 
nedding calm over the — _ = 
img ene tenderest regret for the ea 
ate OF their excellent and gifted author. 
, uL temale authors now living, Joanna 
is, ‘perhaps, endowed with the 


PF 


re 
s. eo, 
mn 3 
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ay octical genius. She first in our 
be 4 le dared to seek those old and 
is fected fountains of inspiration 
Ale wach the dramatists of Elizabeth's 

Sedehghted. In her expression of deep 
ss she has all their intensity and 
= r, and, in her airy playfulness, 
a. Of their fantastical beauty. She 
is aly injured her own popularity 


erverse eg to make 
pement of a single passion the 
ose of a play. The assions, 

are not simple. Even in the 


id most decided characters, a 
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thousand varieties of emotion are blend- 
ed. Besides, the contest of high pas- 
sions, the struggle and contention of 
noble natures, are the subjects 
of tragedies. The tragic poet should 
not — a ~ the fi ar one 
image of inimitable sublimity grace, 
und to the endowing it with energetic 
life; but should strive to complete groups 
of exquisite workmanship, where the fi- 
gures contend with others or with des- 
tiny in mortal strife, but over which one 
harmonizing and softening atmosphere 
breathes.— Miss Baillie has failed in 
attempting comedy. Her stately lan- 
guage cannot be festooned into light and 
graceful varieties. But in her own high 
and peculiar walk she is unrivalled and 
alone. No female step has ever pene- 
trated so far as her's into those regions 
of poetry which are sacred to tragic 
passion—where the lone and dark stream 
of emotion flows mournfally on, reflect- 
ing tender images of over-arching groves, 
and the silent grandeur of the heavens. 
Nearest to Miss Baillie in poetical ge- 
nius is, perhaps, Mrs. Hemans, who has 
recently started into fame. As the ge- 
nius of the former leads her to romantic 
poetry, that of the latter tends to the 
classical. Her images are more “in the 
sun,” more bright and goodly in palpable 
form than those of any other author of 
the present time. Her poetry is full of 
glorious shapes instinct with spirit. She 
has little of sad retrospection, little of 
the “ pale cast of thought,” and nothing 
of metaphysical subtlety. Her muse 
wears no pensive livery, but is ** sky- 
tinctured” and radiant in youthfulbloom. _ 
Her poetry is scarcely in the spirit of 
these times, which leans to the philoso- 
phic or the intense, but is replete with 
which can never be- 
come obsolete while nature shall endure. 
With these great names that of Miss 
Mitford is worthy to be united. Her 
poems are replete with all the sweetest 
and most characteristic qualities of wo- 
manhood. A sensibility the finest and 
the most genuine, and a perception of 
oo the most quick and refined, are 
manifested in all her writings. The'co- 
lours of her fancy are of the most deli- 
cate hues. The gleams of her imagina- 
tion constantly fall on little tendernesses 
and dear immunities of heart, and shed 
on them asacred radiance. She is able 
to seize and to tuate those graces of 
nature which are in themselves the most 
evanescent and subtle. Her images often 
seem to be of the rainbow ‘and -of 
Vou. XIII. 2N 
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‘the golden and fleecy clouds. Her Maid 
. of the South Seas is one of the most cap- 
| tivating of poetical romances. _ 

It would be unjust to decide on the 
merits of Mrs. Hannah More, chiefly 
from her poetry. In verse she seldom 

_ attains higher excellence than, elegance 
Of .atyle and correctness of expression. 
, Her tragedies are cold dialogues in state- 
_ly. blank verse, which exhibit occasional 
- vigour of thought, but are not steeped 
either in fancy or in passion. The vio- 

lence of her catastrophes forms a singular 
contrast to the declamatory axprenons 
of sorrow, not deep but loud, by which 
they are preceded. .It.is on her moral 
ad religious essays that she will build 
the most enduring part of her fame. 
She has great earnestness of expostula- 
tion, great purity of thought, and great 
felicity of language. Without any in- 
ane gaudiness of phraseology—with no 
seeming effert to write splendid things— 
she illustrates every. subject with beau- 
tiful images. If she clothes truth, it is 


in the chastest attire. Her only fault as 
a moralist is her want of genial and ex- 
pansive sympathy. She looks on hu- 
manity as from a distance, from a height 
of personal virtue, like a nai of ano- 


ther sphere. It is not that she wants 
charity—for she pities all human weak- 
' messes, and is anxious to relieve all hu- 
man distresses—but she does not grasp 
her fellows with a warm and cordial 
hand, or regard their errors with that 
-spirit of allowance which: those always 
- feel who live tenderly along ines, 
human sympathies. We are not in love 
with the heroine of Celebs. Still we 
‘mast not forget that Mrs. More has done 
much to soften the prejudices of bigotry 
-among those who would scarcely have 
Ai had she been legs apart 
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| “imgs of the soul.as having the principl 
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excited by exquisite poetry. Her } 

or children erento a ~- Which 
ristianity so. divinely inspi 

‘ Coane ttle onete re been 
nextent and accuracy of observa; 

Miss Edgeworth has ~ rival. He 


Vivacity is.equable—her good sense strik. 


ing—and her raillery graceful, beyond 
that of any living writer. Her delines. 
tions of fashionable manners are deligiy. 
we spirited. She catches, with infinit, 
skill, the gay bubbles that float on th 
light stream of fashion, and fixes then 
as delicate crystallizations for ever. No 
are her pictures of rustic life, especially 
those taken from the Irish poor, ley 
true. Butit is only in her character 
or in detached. scenes that she excels, 
She has no felicity of conceiving, o 
skill of developing, the plot of a novel, 
She contrives, indeed, to cover the ill. 
united parts of her story by a veil of 
airy and glittering drapery: but we ca 
scarcely avoid feeling the want of unity 
and strength. In consequence of this 
defect, the practical good sense of her 
novels is often singularly contrasted 
with the improbable and wild incidents 
on which they are founded. The 


change in Ennuiof the earl into a pe 


sant, and the strange catastrophe of Be- 
linda, are striking examples of an error 
into which writers.of novels who have 
no touch of the romantic necessarily fall 
They strive to supply the deficiency by 
resorting to mere extravagance of inc: 
dent, as those who would be oraton 
without feeling or imagination, accum- 
late a profusion of gorgeous epithets. 
As a moral teacher, Miss Edgeworth 
‘wants a heart.’ We do not meanthat 
she fails to advocate kind affections, or 
that a spirit.of tenderness , does not 
breathe in her works, but that ine vi- 
tues she recommends have no, rovt i 
feelings or in principles that cannot be 
shaken. Their fibres are not inherently 


entwined in the living rock which ™ 


mortal changes can alter. They #¢ 


planted in the shifting sands of earthly 


utility and expedience. She does mt 
warm our hearts with sentiments or pit 
tures of pure. disinterestedness—she 
cites us not to goodness because it 8 ™ 
itself lovely—she. exhorts us to vutve 
only by showing how great are its ar 


-Variously and admirably as she has 
ed of sae Ba life, she never seems to 1 


of an eternal 


it_as the infancy 
nt the noblest i 


eternity.in them, nor its affections # 
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casting influences beyond the grave. In 
, works there is little devoted heroism 
no beauty of soul assoiled from en- 
rances of time—no ‘ pcinns tri- 
| BE umph of exceeding love.’ y Dela- 
appears to us the loftiest and most 
imagip of her creations. This lady, 
| imag », believing herself afflicted with a 
pe disease, and approaching spee- 
dily to a terrible death, continues nightly 
ant the unsuspecting world of 
bas something of a martyr’s 
it. Her inimitable grace—her bril- 
at wit—the careless charm of all her 
ee n the foreground—with the con- 
- trast of her anguish and heroism in deep 
shadow—form a picture which we scarce- 
ly hesitate to rd as sublime. Why 
will not Miss, Edgeworth exhibit the 
heroism with which she. has invested a 
man of fashion, as resting On a move- 
less j 7 le, and exerted in a generous 


v 
> 4 


. Opie’s 


rt 
to 


wers differ almost as 


ilely a3 possible from those of Miss 


yorth. Her sensibility is the charm 
f her works. She is strong in the 
eaknesses of the heart. Did she not 
ailiate one unhappy error, she would 
we few rivals in opening ‘ the sacred 
jarce of sympathetic tears.’ She too 
ten mistakes the shocking for the pa- 
netic, — On horror’s head horrors ac- 
‘umiulates,"—- and heaps wrongs on 
fongs on the defenceless head of the 
uer. This is the more to be regret- 
a, a8 she has shown herself capable of 
genuine pathos which calls forth 

ei tears only as are delicious. But 
scan endure a madman, who, having 
m from his keepers, unconsciously 

ns danghter, whose conduct has 

ined his ity, and bursts into 
‘ter? Human life has enough 
ery, without those additions 

ade to it by an amateur in sor- 
618 neither pleasant nor profit- 
template in speculation un- 
“Unrelieved agonies. It may 
WO as an axiom, that, when we 
ied to resort to the recollection 
Wale is fictitious, in order to re- 
‘Weelings, its author is mistaken, 
give us pictures of exqui- 
Fess as well as grief—of love 
nidst distress—of hope build- 
stearthly woe, its mansions 

ne skies—or let pot iuk bf 
8 of ‘sorrow with the 

¢ imagination, and the 
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oftener she will thus beguile us of our 
tears the more shall we thank and es- 
teem her. 
How tender and delicious is the pa- 
thos of the author of Mrs. Leicester's 
school! She does not lacerate, but mel- 
low and soften the heart. How sweet 
is her story of the child who is often 
brought by her father asa treat to her 
mother's grave—who is taught to read 
there on the tomb-stone, and who thus 
learns to think of the grave as a soft and | 
sree bed of peace and joy! How af- 
ectingly does the girl draw her uncle, 
returned from sea, to the scene of her 
serious but not mournful ponderings, 
unconscious of the pain she is inflicting ! 
Most touching is the contrast, thus 
shown, of the sense of death in child- 
hood and in sadder years! Others hare 
directed their attention to improve the 
understanding. It has been the better 
part of this. author to nurture the ima- 
ination and cherish the affections. She 
is the only writer for children who seems 
to have a fitting respect for those whom 
she addresses. She does not feel for in- 
fancy merely as a season of ignorance 
and want. She knows that it is also the 
time of reverence and of wonder—of 
confiding love and boundless hope—of 
‘splendor in the grass, of glory in the 
flower. She strives, therefore, not 
merely to impart knowledge, but to pre- 
serve those high prerogatives of child- 
hood which man is so seldom permitted 
to retain. And well is she qualified 
for the delightful work. She assumes the 
tone, not of condescension, but of equal 
love. She supplies food for the imagin- 
ation, by ponaect en. lofty thoughts and - 
glorious images with familiar things, and — 
gently ‘laps the prison’d soul‘ of her 
young readers ‘in Elysium.’ In Mrs. 
Leicester's School, and in the Poetry for 
Children, she surrounds childhood with 
kindred sanctities, and spreads over its 
pictures of serious joy an exquisite 
enamel, which may long preserve them 
from the contaminations of the world. 
She is ‘ a sister every way,’ in mind as in 
blood, to the author of John Woodville 
and Rosamond Gray—to him who has 
revived the antique beauty of a nobler. 
e—and refreshed our literature with 
old English humour, fancy, and kind- | 


(To be concluded in our nezl Number,) { 
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WHAT I8 


WE live in an age of writing and 
reading, and seem almost inundated 
with prose and poetry. But what are 
these things? Prose seems easily defin- 
ed; but poetry, by the questions which 
are still agitated about it, almost eludes 
definition. Qn the right hand and on 
the left I hear that Pope was not a poet ; 
that he had a happy knack of making 
verses, but that he simply wrote rhym- 
ed prose ; that he had nothing of a poet's 
fire. This fire is all the rage; but, un- 
fortunately, in the attempts at kindling 
a fire from green materials, the world of 
poetry is now as much distinguished by 
smoke. It certainly ‘seems an idle, and 
almost wicked thing, when a man is 
reading a book which delights, and 
soothes, and cheers him, to step in and 
say—“ Sir, you must not be pleased with 
that book; it is not poetry, it is mere 
verification, and you will corrupt your 
taste by reading and enjoying such writ- 
ing.” But if we examine the matter a 
little closer, this severity of criticism will 
be found perfectly justifiable, It is by 
artifice and indolence that taste becomes 
os ; it must be by reflection and 
activity that taste must be restored to 
its primitive purity and simplicity. There 


is no slight connexion between taste and 


morals, and it is in the cultivation of 
pure and correct taste that the highest 
eer of man, as an intellectual 

rational being, are to be found. It 
is this that gives i zest to sll Sei 
a harmony’to the spirits, a satisfaction 
in solitude, and a grace in society. 

In pursuing an enquiry into the ele- 
ments and essence of poetry, it will be 
ms am enquire. | 

: 5 tare the elements of the poetic 
feeling? 2. By é 
veloped and exerc 





ar these common principles not merely 
enter into the composition, bat of them, 
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loud or 


‘of has to do with this. The feeling is 0 





POETRY ? 


selves actually compose and form thos 
traits of character, and those varjgj 
shades of mental disposition, which, to ; 
common observer, appear as simple yp. 
compounded intellectual substances, |) 
Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees an x. 
tempt of this kind has been made j, 
morals; and though not sympathizing 
with his views, nor admitting his cop. 
clusions, we may still adopt the general 
principle, that there is a set of origina 
elements, which, in their combinatiy 
produce all the varieties of human cha. 
racter and feeling. Fas est ab hoste dp. 
ceri. Upon this ground then I assun, 
that the poetic feeling is nota simp 
but a mixed feeling. Some certainly 
possess it more than others, but none, 
or very few, are entirely without it, 
Not being a disciple of Gall or Spun. 
heim, I do not find itin the shape of the 
skull; and not being a disciple of Man. 
deville, E recognise in man more original 
principles than he has admitted. One of 
these principles is sympathy. I use the 
word not merely in its mora} but univer. 
sal sense; I know that attempts have 
been made to analyse it, but I do not 
think that these attempts have succeed- 
ed. In endeavouring to analyse sympa. 
thy, and to refer it to something like 
calculation, or a reasoning process, these 
writers have forgotten that it exists most 
strongly at that age when reasonigg 
owers are undeveloped, and that where 
t does operate, ratiocination, instead of 
strengthening, tends to impair it. Long 
before an infant can possibly know that 
sthiles mean pleasure, and tears betoken 
pain, he will involuntarily sympathiz 
with these expressions of the htman 
countenance. 
most powerful in youth: the appear 
ance,- and the sounds of misery operate 
even painfully on the minds of the 
young, and nothing but long use can # 
familiarise the mind with such things a 


to take off the keenness of the impres- 


sion. It is not the result of reasoning 


: but an instinct of nature ; even brute 


creatures are affected by it. Every one 
has heard dogs howl at hearing certaa 
sounds, and some ie see 
cows dance to the music of a bagpipe 
I should like to know what association 


irae, wae Yet 2 nee 
nature ; perhaps it may be m 

cal ; it iil tear so from the well 
known fact, that two glasses which woul 
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forth the same musical pote, will 
vibrate if one be struck: the same 
of i This principle of sym- 
pathy is universal, and often produces 
pleasurable sensations ; but as of itself it 
acts during the time that the object 
lng resent to the senses ; there 
aati princi or power by which 
ble impression may be renewed 
and Seed ad bitum ; this is IMAGINA- 
TION, @ principle peculiar to the human 
Into an examination of this 
ere is no necessity to enter. There is 
so, as Mrs. Hamilton in her Popular 
: Brags has shewn at very great length, 
yin man to magnify the idea 
fa This “aeentoadng lps isseen in con- 
necting with our idea of self whatever 
See vo ot taore or less remotely—as 
ancestors, country, &c., and 
ewe magnify and extol: thus the 
bjects which have excited, or can excite 
Ve geal we greatly magnify by 
eans of the imagination, and so produce 
which is poetical, Henee it 
§, that whatever moves our sympa- 
8 is ere or less poetical, in propor- 
01 to the degree of imagination that 
e possess, by which faculty we may 
garge its dimensions and increase its 
sauties. All poetical feeling may be 
i to two general classes—the sub- 
pa the beautiful; the sublime is 
y athy with power—the beautiful is 
mpathy with kindness, (This I pro- 
ta distinct discussion hereafter.) 

, Sa next enquiry is concerning 
7 which this faculty is de- 
exercised. It is often ob- 
iat the earliest mode of compo- 
i: B pectcal It is known that 
Wage nations have recourse to many 
u ful | oetical figures, under circum- 
where an European would adopt 
} language of pure. prose. A me- 
oe nent of. sentences to be 
is natural enough, but dis- 
f on n pe ‘of age may be 
“lh a ve musical sound, 
Tema n the simple enunciation 
Matters of fact; therein they 
oat y whose essence is ex- 
rt gees enquiry is at pre- 
to the BS opm feeling and 
t, at savages Or men 
tae uld have this in a very 
re "perfectly ectly consistent with 
5 Ay ve taken of its elements. 
d and wandering life they 
Seem which may lose 
not their power of ex- 
3. these men have not the 
tigating second causes, 

ir minds are always, as 


ay 


pe) fe Ss eee oe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee eee : 
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it were, in immediate contact with te 


great first cause, and the whole 
nature is to them eminently alive. "They 
have, therefore, a constant exercise for. 


the sympathy with power, and therefore. 


their language, when poetical, inclines. 
rather to the ie Again, their 
passions and affections are not so neces- 
sarily disguised as the emotions and feel- 
ings of men in civilized life; hence an 
energy and sublimity in their tenderest 
feelings, and a degree of grandeur in 
their 8 most beautiful thoughts. The 
speech of Logan, which every one has. 
read, may illustrate these observations. 
The two earliest subjects of poetry—of 
course the first nourishers of the poetic 
feeling, are WAR and LOVE; and in the 
expression of this poetry there may be 
eminently seen the three principles 
which I have alluded to above. The 
soldier, who conquered under his leader, 
sympathized, in the energies of the battle, 
with the might of his leader, and the va- 
lour of his companions ; imagination re- 
calls the emotions, and the propensity to 
magnify the idea of self enlarges every 
object, and gives to the arm of a mortal 
the might of a God: and as emotions, 
rather than outward forms, are the sub- 
jects of the pleasant recollection, and the 
narrator would impress his hearers with 
the feelings that dwell in his own bo- 
som, and as he feels that no conflict 
could be so great as that of his hero's 
battle, no valour so transcendent, he ex- 
aggerates by means of similes, and draws 
his comparison from the objects of the 
natural world, the agitations of those 
elements in which he sees the present 
God. A specimen of this kind of figure 
is given in Homer, where the poet, wha 
had probably collected many figures from 
the old war-songs, after describing the 
Grecian army with great minuteness, 
throws into one mass of poetry the 
movements of this body against the 
enemy. 
*¢ Fire seem’d to scorch the plain where’er they 
trod, 
And the earth groan’d as when the lightnings, hurl'’d 
By angty Jove, in Arimi descend 
On Typhon’s rumour’d bed, and lash the ground. 
ii. 2, v. 781. Cowper's Trans. 


Now it might have sufficed for faa 
narration of a simple fact to say, 
the army was numerous—that 
diers were resolute—that the pea 
in good order ; but this would not have 
conveyed to the hearer the pees of 
the narrator; it would have 
the report of the senses, but have 
no transcript of the living mind. Hence 
poetry may be called the parent of his- 
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tory, for it is the impression of great- used the above illustrations as the mos,’ 
ness or beauty that excites the mind to simple, and to avoid as much as possibly 
remember and relate ; anditissympathy, the introduction of metaphysical subtl. 
with these emotions, in him who hears ties. Another reason for thus consider. 
or reads, that renders him so delighted ing it may be found in the circumstance 
as to listen and read, from the simple that poetry in a more advanced state js 
satisfaction that he takes in it, rather ~so much a thing of imitation, and so fre. 
than from any wish-for information. quently blended with other feeling— 
The introduction and use of figures in This is our next enquiry, 
poetic writing manifestly shews the mode § 3, What is the process that perverts 
in which the poetical feeling is exercised, or corrupts the poetic taste. This is 
nuniely, by recollecting and enlarging found in the organization of civilized so. 
the sympathies of the mind; and when- ciety, and the construction of civilized 
ever similes or figures are not capable of language. In the more barbarous or 
producing that effect, it is manifest that uncouth tongues, there is a natural 
their use is merely from imitation, and darkness which‘can only be irradiated by 
not the result of poetic thought or feel- the pure light of poetry—a ruggedness 
ing. which can only be softened by the ener. 
"By asimilar rocess doesthemindcon- gy of actual feeling—but in languages 
duet itself in the more tender branches which are polished by daily accuracy, 
of poetry. The lover compares the and rendered smooth to the ear bya 
charms of his mistress to the various general musical arrangement, it becomes 
beauties of the natural world. Andas very easy to heap together unmeaning 
omnipotent grandeur is recognized in though beautiful sounds, and to tell a 
the more awful scenes of nature, omni- tale in language of poetry without the 
tent kindness is sympathized with in least spark of poetic feeling. ‘here is 
its milder and more beautiful scenes. often a pleasure derived from metrical 
The three principles or elements of the language which is not poetical enjoyment 
feeling are, in the beautiful and —but as custom prescribes this language 
tender, as niuch exercised asin the mag- for the purposes of poetry—the readers 
nificent and sublime ; and whether it be confound the sentiment with the expres- | 
a parent's delight with the innocence of sion, and while their sense is gratified 
its child, or a lover's extacy with the by sweet sounds, they fancy their souls 
charms’ of a mistress—there is in its are delighted with the moral harmony 
expression the same character of of poetry. Some of the best poets have 
imagination, and the magni- themselves contributed to this perver- 
idea of self. The season of sion and corruption of the taste. From 
time of poetry to all, and even a facility of making verses, they have 
ry devotedness that would die thrown into metrical forms those 
ved sling to be traced that’ thoughts which are purely didactic. Au 


I 


Hitt 


f magni self which is appa- essay written in verse is still an essay, 
and absorbed. In even though occasionally embellished 
the poetry of love with the flowers of poetry—and of al 
its similes are of things that are called poems nothing cat 
objects with which the be less like poetry than Pope's Essay o 
most familiar, and as by Man. ‘There may be plausibility and 
‘the expression of a feel- sweet sophistry in the philosophy—there 
destroy the feeling itself may be music in the lines, and poitt 
ion in its countless epigrams—but still 1 
partakes, in its conception—in its expret 
@ sion, of nothing like poetry. The o- 
ject of that treatise is to present to the 
mind objects as they really are, as they 
should appear to sense—but poetry s pe 
culiar province is exaggeration, is strong 
feeling, is seta Bo thought applied 0 

its own | . en Homer descr! 
_ the march of the Grecian army, he dot 
® mot speak of it merely as the ordinay 
movement of a multitude of men—bt 
he compares it to the irresistible ene"! 

g—whien he speaks of ! 


strength o Ajax, he does not mere! 
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of poetry. One cause of the corruption 
etic taste then, is eeeeng ate verse 
which is not poetical, but simple 






n ther source of its corruption may 


ene hs 
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tell us that Ajax was a very strong man, 


aoe 
‘pothi tical in that—but it is 
aa when he compares his 
resistance against a multitude 
of the enemy pressing forwards, to the 
fragment of a rock resisting and break- 
jng the current of a mountain river. 
- 3 object of prose is to give the record 
‘of the senses aided by reflection and 
‘reason; the object of potty is to con- 
the imagination. 

more remote any sensible object is 

from our immediate sensation the more 
30a it may be made. The battle of 
Waterloo may be a poetical subject, but 
not yet—nor perhaps ever till the pre- 
sent system of fighting with guns and 
bayonets, and in red and blue coats, is 
away. The steel-clad warrior is 

more poetical than the laced and gorget- 
ted hero. And I much question whether 
‘the Greeks themselves so thoroughly en- 
joyed Homer as a poet, as we of modern 
days—the more his heroes approached 
to manners then modern, the less were 


inisbes patriotic feeling, but the mo- 


rns enjoy from it the mellow richness 
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be found in grievously mistaking the lan- 
guage of poetic exaggeration—and so 
swaggering in bombast to avoid the in- 
sipidity of prose. Outrageous exag- 
rations always defeat their own ob- 
ject. There are subjects which in them- 
selves are purely poetical, provided we 
catch those points alone which speak at 
once to the sympathy, picking as it were 
the sweet grains, but leaving the husks 
and the chaff. ‘The lines on the burial 
of Sir John Moore, are an illustration 
of this pure species of poetry—the re- 
verse is also as completely illustrated in 
some lines on the execution of Gen. La- 
cey. The only stanza that has a poetical 
thought is indebted for that thought 
expression and all, to the lines on Sir 
John Moore. aid ; 


“ But there let him lie in his greatness alone, 
With the adamant rock for his pillow ; 

And mourn'd thro’ all time by the tremulous moana 
That comes from the shore-stricken hillow.” 


These last three lines are all very fine 
in sound, but they are not expressive of 
feeling in the writer, nor capable of ex- 
citing sympathy in the reader, except as 
that reader may be a lover of fine words. 
There is one more source of corruption, 
and that warns me to leave off—criti- 
cism. But I shall proceed,.or rather 
begin again, if I should be encouraged 
by the insertion of this FOE e 
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; - ON THE MOTION OF 
TH interesting discoveries of Signor 
ici, professor of mathematics in the 
Wiiversity of Modena, of which we in- 
eid to give some account, were made 
by means of his improved catadioptric 
‘MieFoscope, which he affirms, on a com- 
i with the best English micro- 
.of Adams and Sony to a4 
ect more clearly, with an equ 
of) na mnifying abwer: He states 
it his. microscope magnifies the 
a hd 
Million times; and endeavours 
Mathematically, that so great a 
‘power can hardly be obtained 
trie instrument. Signor Amici 
ished a memoir on his micro- 
h a description and enumera- 
"un ee 
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iments which Professor 





| 0c sasion to make with his new 

pe, atid for which he chose not 

small and delicate objects, but 

‘stich as gave reason to hope 
tin Scar 
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THE SAP IN PLANTS. . 


very remarkable observations on the mo- 
tion of the sap in the plant called the 
chara. 

As far back as the year 1774, the Abbé 
Corti had observed a certain circulation 
of the sap in this very simple plant. 
(Osservazioni microscopichesulla Tremel- 
la el sulla circoluzione del fluido in una 
pianta acquajuola deli’ Abate Bonaven- 
sica, &¢c. Lucca, 
1774, 8vo.) Amici, with the aid of his 
microscope, discovered new laws of mo- 
tion, and new organs init, which had 
escaped that diligent observer; and which 
throw a new light on the physiology of 
plants in general, and in particular on 
the much disputed porous tubes of Mir- 
bel, and their functions in the economy 
of plants. The observations which he 
made in the years 1814 to 1818, and re- 
gularly noted in a journal, are described 
‘at length in this essay, and contain in 
substance the following particulars. — 
In all the parts of this plant, in the 
tenderest fibres of the roots, as well as 
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in the finest green threads of the stem 
and branches, a regular circulation of 
the sap is perceived. 

White transparent little globes of va- 
rious sizes move constantly and regularly 
in uninterrupted circulation, with a ce- 
lerity gradually increasing from the cen- 
tre to the sides, in two alternately oppo- 
site currents up and downwards, and 
this in the two halves of one and the 
same simple cylindrical canal, or ves- 
sel (divided by no partition), which 
runs lengthwise through the fibres of 
the plant, but is interrupted at intervals 
by knobs, or joints, and closed by a par- 
tition. 

Thus the circulation proceeds in the 
whole plant, and in all the fibres from 
-one joint to the other, and im each 
space thus limited, independently of the 
others. ) 

In general the motion is perpendicu- 
larly up and down, but in some fibres it 
is spiral. In the fibres of the roots there 
is only a simple circulation of this kind, 
there ng only one such central ves- 
sel; bat in the green fibres of the plant 
it is complex, the great central ves- 
sel being surrounded with many smaller 
ones, which are all perfectly like it, but 
are divided from it by partitions, so 
that they may be perfectly separated 
from it, and in these there is a perfectly 
similar perpendicular or spiral motion of 
their own, corresponding with that of 
the central vessel. | 

If such a_vessel is gently tied up, or 
bent in an acute angle, the circulation is 
then interrupted as by a natural joint; 
and. proceeds above and below the tie 
or bind as it did before in the whole 
length ; if the previous state is restored, 
the motion also returns, unless 
the has been materially injured at 
the place, or the artificial state has not 
lasted too long. The circulation also 

in one half of the length when’ 
he other above the tie is cut cad 
en such a veasel is cut directly 
ugh, the gen pa 


4 the motion, 
ers the sap from 


and even 
out of a 


2ed of an extreme- 


“it er in a perpend icular or spiral 
tion, in which direction the motion of 
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ne, appears » be striped 
with para striped, 


the sap always takes place. Be 

the stripes of the one si of the a 
half of the vessel, i. e. between the ty, 
currents, up and downwards, there jg 3). 
ways a smooth, unstriped space of th. 
membrane, of the breadth of five, ¢; 
or more stripes. Of such smooth inter. 
vals there are two in each yessel direct}y 
opposite each other, and of equal breads; 
and between them are other stripes, 
which, if the vessel itself is perfectly ey. 
lindrical, are divided by them into ty, 
equal half circles. 

These unstriped intervals which jp. 
tersect diametrically the circ'e of the 
cylindrical vessel, form, as it were, the 
partition between the two currents; ani 
here in fact there is either none, or only 
avery slight and by fits interrupted mo. 
tion of the globules of sap. The stripes, 
of which above a hundred may be 
counted in the two half circles, are raised, 
and attached to the inner coat of the 
membrane, and of different closenes 
and strength. There, where they are 
the closest together, thickest and strong- 
est, and in general, in their proximity, 
and consequently towards the sides of 
the vessel, the globules of sap are always 
observed to have the strongest and quick- 
est motion. These stripes have, there- 
fore, an evident influence on the manner 
and degree of the motion of the sap. 

When magnified 207,025 times, these 
stripes appear to -be composed of small 
green globules, or atoms, of irregular 
shape, attached together like a rosary, 
differing from the sap globules by the 

een colour, (and to a by the print, 

y much inferior size, and less splier- 
city,) and which do not mix with the 
others, when they flow simultaneously 
from a cut part of the plant into water. 

When the vessel is cut off, many of 
those globules (of the’stripes) near she 
section, separate from fhe membrane; 
but the more distant remain attached t0 
it, and.retain the form of stripes ; om 
that the tension being destroyed, the d- 
rection of the stripes is altered, and they 
appear bent in various curves from or '0- 
wards each other, in places unnatural 
brought nearer to or farther from es 
other ; and in this case the motion off 

globules, as far as it still takes place, 


(w re, as said above, all the sap does 


not flow out at. once,) follows this ne" 
and unnatural direction, and is the # 

rapid in those places where the stripes 
ae: now accidentally the closest 


If the membrane of the vessel is gr 
dually pressed, all these globules (° 
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stripes) may, by degrees, be squeezed 
gut of the section ex masse, and the 
then appears quite smeoth, 
white, and transparent as glass. 
| makes these globules come out 
| singly, or in pairs, or several together, 
: poser to. be united together by an ex- 
tremely delicate membrane. 
Now, as the cause of the constant 
and. motion ef the sap in this 
| plant 
an 





can by no means be ascribed to 
y of the powers hitherto assumed by 
' botanical physiologists, neither to capil- 
larity, nor to the alternate contraction 
and dilation, or the irritability of the 
vessels, since these evidently remain 
= passive; as, On the other hand, 
stripes symmetrically composed of 
little globules, have the clearest influ- 
ence not only on the manner, but also 
on the degree and the reality of the mo- 
tion; the ingenious observer believes 
himself authorised to hazard the con- 
jecture, that the stripes are to be consi. 
dered as voltaic piles, and that the gal- 
vanic agent is the cause of the motion ; 
which conjecture is supported, on the 
one hand, by the construction of the 
stripes; and, on the other, by the well 
pga (but in some degree, however, 
it yet sufficiently certified,) experiments 
hewing that by this agent water may 
be led from thie positive pole to the ne- 
ative, raised above the level contrary 
all laws of hydraulics, and Jed through 
‘pores of a bladder, otherwise im- 
‘Ttis not a a iuekeety “4 ano- 
ther nat iral philosopher made the same 
i uncomm< pe difficult phytotomic mi- 
* roscopic experiments, and that on the 
Sam plant, exactly at the same 
rr nd published the results of his 
riments in the same year; sO that 
ve Me ere is the highest probability, that nei- 
OF then had the most distant know- 
Of the labours of the other. The 
us German botanist, Dr. K. Ph. 
arts, (now in the Brazils, whi- 
Was sent by the King of Bava- 
‘Study the natural history of that 
>) wro' , in the year 1815, a 
ch On the Construction and Nature 
the Vhara, which was read to the 
cademy of Sciences, at Munich, 
‘Published till last year, when it 
ted with the et scan 
Hysico-Medica,) of the Leopold. 
"Academy of Bagatrers lat) 
“Vol. [., 4to. Eslanger, 1818. 
‘Téspect to the internal organi- 
PHtyY Mac.—No. 74. 
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nts of achain, and they then. 
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zation, Dr. Martius found in several 
kinds of plants of this species, namely, 
the chara vulgaris (to which Mr. Amici’s 
experiments were confined), chara fles- 
ilis, and Aispida, the same construction, 
which. he desecities even more clear 
‘than Mr. Amici, and renders more intel- 
ligible by more detailed drawings ; only 
he sometimes found the central tube swr- 
rounded by several smaller vessels, sym- 
metrically arranged in three rows, and 
these not always running parallel to the 
other; but sometimes spiral when that 
was perpendicular, and differing in some 
yar: gyre Ae 
s for the and the n 

bules, Dr. Martiue found a vidioas amy 
matter, which surrounded the 
externally, covered their whole surface, 
and seemed to him to be the protecting 
covering, and the connecting medium of 
the central tube, and the small vessels 
surrounding it, when there are any such. 
When this matter was carefully sepa- 
rated from the surface of the vessels, it 
appeared to the naked eye, slimy, semi- 
tr rent, white or greenish, and un- 
der the microscope, of a shapeless, jelly- 
like, transparent white substance, mixed 
with very minute green globules. | 

In the chara flexilis, Dr. Martius ob- 
served these green globules lying very 
close together, and almost arranged in 
regular rows, forming the external peri- 
phery of the vessels, so that it was not 
till they were removed that the other 
transparent white substance appeared. 
Shall we conjecture that owing, perhaps, 
to the imperfection of the instrument, 
to some defect in the observation, or to 
an injury done to the plant, a deception 
took place, which e Dr. M. find the 
green globules externally and between 
the tubes, and not entirely arranged re- 


‘gularly-in stripes ? 


The vessels themselves contained a 
watery, transparent fluid, and the green 
globules in greater abundance (which 
after a chemical analysis of the plant, by 
Dr. Buchner, he declares to consist of re- 
sinous colouring matter). These globules 
appear in the microscope, partly as glo- 
bular smooth bodies, partly without de- 
finite form, like coagu lymph. And 
here Dr. Martius says not a word of his 
having observed any regular position of 
these globules, or of their being joined 


together in stripes on the internal sur- 


fice of the vessels. , 

“ As for the motion of the sap, to which 

the. attention of Dr. Martins was 

drawn, not only by the anterior obser- 
Von. XIN. 20 






















































282 On Ghosts in 
vations of Abbé Corti, but by the later 
ones confirming them, made by Dr, L. 
©. Treviranus, of Bremen, he was un- 
able (perhaps from the imperfection of 
the instrument, or from not managing 
the plant in the most convenient man- 
ner,) to discover any regularity in it; 
and in general no motion, least of all 
such a one in contrary directions, which 
might not be explained mechanically, 

from the accidental position of the 
part of the plant; though he examined 
the plant, particularly the chara flexilis, 
ina quite fresh state, and at all seasons 
of the year in this view. It is farther 
remarkable that Professor Treviranus 
observed the regular motion of the sap, 
and exactly so as Professor Amici states 
it, but only in the chara flexilis, and no 
trace whatever of it in the chara vul- 
garis. Professor Treviranus, however, 
does not notice the regular division of 
the green globules, and their arrange- 
-ment in stripes, and attachment to the in- 
side of the vessels, nor does he in the re- 





Tragedy, &¢. [ Mare), 
motest degree consider them as the Cause 
of this motion. 

What makes these observations mop 
important is the circumstance that Pr, 
fessor Amici says he has discovered , 
similar organization. in several othe 
plants, as troyveolum majus, humulys ly. 
pulus, and several others; and thinks 
himself justified in believing that th 
little grains which Sprengel found in tiy 
cells of some plants, and which ofte, 
appear regularly disposed, are simily 
stripes, formed of globules, and may } 
considered as a similar galvanic appar. 
tus. He, therefore, thinks it probable tha: 
the cause of the motion of the sap in ql 
plants depends on a similar, though ya. 
riously modified organization, a simily 
principle and power. 

Professor Amici has, we hear, made 
several interesting observations on the 
globules of the blood, their shape anj 
motion, in the veins of animals, the pubs 
lication of which may be expected. 








ON GHOSTS IN 


IN Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, 
for December last, is given what is call- 
ed a short account of a tragedy from the 
i of Francis Grillparzer, a German. 

e title of it is “ The Ancestress.” 
This heroine of the piece is nothing 
more or less than a ghost. Great praise 


is given to the author as a man of ge- — 


nius, and likely, ‘* to perform wonders 
in the departments which he has chosen.” 
All this may be very true, but it may 
be asked, Is it not highly improper 
to eg 7, at all in mrnesn 
tragedy hen dramatic and epic 
poetry had its birth, the machinery ae 
of course, and with great propriety, 
adapted to the superstitions, the religion, 
‘the belief of the times. Thus the spec- 


tators or audience could fairly sympa- 
thize with the actors. “They believed in 
the reality of ghosts; that these sha- 
dowy substances of departed souls could, 
and often did, hold converse with living 
men; they Selieved that after death, the 
soul could feel. distress or mortification 
at the indignities offered to the. body : 
and still retajn, and often, in the shadowy 
form of living men, express to survivors 
their interest in the fate of their off- 


had a full belief in those 
Bake of the abel eh ee 










TRAGEDY, &c. 


deep and awful feelings, that such beings 
made their appearance, their introdu- 
tion into works of fiction had a degree 
of grandeur and interest. Some of the 
spectators, perhaps, did not hold the po- 
pular belief, and could not, therefore, 
ss ea with the popular feelings; 
these were too few to cause any objec 
tion to the introduction of such person 
ages, and enough was left them in th 
actual passions of men living, to excite 
interest and sympathy. Nay, they could 
scarcely be said to feel any impropriety 
in such representations, for they were 
aware that the mass of the spectators 
sympathized with them. These things 
might even have been consistent in the 
days of Shakspeare ; but there is now 
an obvious change in public sentiment 
and opinion; and those views of being 
which were formerly confined to a few 
speculative men calling themselves pir 
losophers, are now common to the whol 
mass of our well informed populatiou. 
To have recourse then for dramatic¢! 
fect to the assistance of ghosts, seems 
indicate a mind barren of invention, 
and to a modern eye it must have all 


nee of sheer pantomime @ 

ee; it is just the sine as a Christiad 
t's inyocation of the muses, 
dwelt on Olympus’ fabled top: it *" 
fact nat the dictate of poetical feeling 
but the result of imitation ; and in 
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vations of Abbé Corti, but by the later 
ones conlirming them, made by Dr. L. 
U. Treviranus, of Bremen, he was un- 
able (perhaps from the imperfection of 
the instrument, or from not managing 
the plant in the most convenient man- 
ner,) to discover any regularity in it; 
and in general no motion, least of all 
such a One in contrary directions, which 
might not be explained mechanically, 

from the accidental position of the 
‘part of the plant; though he examined 
the plant, pens the chara flexilis, 
ina quite fresh state, and at all seasons 
of the year in this view. It is farther 
remarkable that Professor Treviranus 
observed the regular motion of the sap, 
and exactly so as Professor Amici states 
it, but only in the chara flexilis, and no 
trace whatever of it in the chara vul- 
garis. Professor Treviranus, however, 
doesnot notice the regular division of 
the green globules, and their arrange- 
-ment in stripes, and attachment to the in- 
side of the vessels, nor does he in the re- 
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motest degree consider them as the Cause 
of this motion. 

What makes these observations mop 
important is the circumstance that Pro. 
fessor Amici says he has discovered , 
similar organization. in several othe 
plants, as tropealum majus, humulus ly. 
pulus, and several others; and think 
himself justified in believing that th. 
little grains which Sprengel found in the 
cells of some plants, and which ofte, 
appear regularly disposed, are simila 
stripes, formed of globules, and may by 
considered as a similar galvanic appar. 
tus. He, therefore, thinks it probable tha: 
the cause of the motion of the sap in aij 
plants depends on a similar, though vq. 
riously modified organization, a simil,; 
principle and power. 

Professor Amici has, we hear, made 
several interesting observations on the 
globules of the blood, their shape an 
motion, in the veins of animals, the pub. 
lication of which may be expected. 
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IN Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, 
for December last, is given what is call- 
ed a short account of a tragedy from the 

n of Francis Grillparzer, a German. 

e title of it is “ The Ancestress.” 
This heroine of the piece is nothing 
more or less thana ghost. Great praise 


is given to the author as a man of ge- | 


nius, and likely ‘‘ to, perform wonders 
in the departments which he has chosen.” 
All this ae very true, but it may 
be asked, Is it not highly improper 
to are Whee at all in modern 


tragedy ? en dramatic and epic 
poetry had its birth, the machinery va. 


of course, aad with great propriety, 
adapted to the superstitions, the religion, 
the belief of the times. Thus the spec- 
tators or audience could fairly sympa- 
thize with the actors. They believed in 
the reality of ghosts; that these sha- 
dowy substances of departed souls could, 
and often did, hold converse with living 
men; they Selieved that after death, the 
soul could feel distress or mortification 
at the indignities offered to the. body ; 
and still retajn, and often, in the shadowy 
fori of living men, express to survivors 
coring. They bad a fall Solin (hon 
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deep and awful feelings, that such beings 
made their appearance, their introdu- 
tion into works of fiction had a degree 
of grandeur and interest. Some of the 
spectators, perhaps, did not hold the po- 
pular belief, and could not, therefore, 
sympathize with the popular feelings; 
date were too few to cause any objec- 
tion to the introduction of such person- 
ages, and enough was left them in the 
actual passions of men living, to excite 
interest and sympathy. Nay, they could 
scarcely be said to feel any impropriety 
in such representations, for they were 
aware that the mass of the spectators 
sympathized with them. These things 
might even have been consistent in the 
days of Shakspeare ; but there is now 
an obvious change in public sentiment 
and opinion; and those views of being 
which were formerly confined to a few 
speculative men calling themselves ph 
losophers, are now common to the whole 
mass of our well informed population. 
To have recourse then for dramaticet 
fect to the assistance of ghosts, seems 
indicate a mind barren of invention, 
and to a modern eye it must have all t¢ 
pearance of sheer pantomime 
shew ; it is just the same as a Christi? 
t's. inyocation of ~ muse Mas 
dwelt on Ol s’ fabled top: it 3 
fact nat the "fictate of poetical feeling 
but the result of imitation ; and in ™ 















fuelarts an imitation of any thing bat 
natare is productive of shelved dead- 
ening effects. But though the popular 
opinion’ rejects the reality of ghosts, 
yetadisturbed, a weak, or guilty mind 

have the imagination alive to sights 
which fallnoton the body’seye. It is 
no violation of propriety to represent 
guch as having seen, or seeing, or hear- 
ing a ghost, provided that no informa- 
tion is given by this spiritual personage 
which may not be accounted for in the 
rdinary course of nature; or from the 
actings of the disordered mind. Mac- 
peth’s horror at the sight of the empty 
chair, in which his imagination places 
the of his victim, is far more na- 
pos more capable of exciting sym- 

y than when, as it is sometimes per- 
formed, a gentleman sits there person- 
. ating the ghost. When ghosts are 
brought upon ‘the stage in propria per- 
sona, We i not, and from our habitual 
belief cannot, clothe them in imagina- 
tion's attire; but they are before our 
eyes simply as they are decorated by the 
art of the draper. To appeal, there- 
fore, to an exploded superstition of this 


r nature, ig as much in bad taste as to 
P bring the machinery of Homer’s gods 
° into'an epic poem on the crusades. 

‘1 Another impropriety in modern tra- 


= Rag be. here noticed (leaving the 
er consideration of the tragedy 
above named till the translations have 
made it public,) that is, the doctrine 
f fatalism. ‘ The German poets 
tl sent day,” says the writer, 
“are very fond of the doctrine of fatal- 
$ indeed very few of them seem to 

ink it possible to compose a powerful 
ly without introducing the idéa of 
‘dark impending destiny long pre- 
istermined, long announced imperfectly, 
ng dréaded obscurely, in the accom- 
mshment of which the chief persons in 
ae Ur are to suffer miseries, for 
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: ir own personal offences have 
i an cient to furnish any cause.” 


er of the article in question 


iia ko nend the choice, but allows 


‘means in their hands of pro- 
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. z. at effect; and says that “ it 
i ‘the root of all those Greek trage- 
: ‘which the early history of the 
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heroic houses is embodied, and in later 
times it has been frequently used both 
by Calderone and Shakspeare ;” instanc- 
ing the Meditation on the Cross, by the 
one; and the Macbeth of the other. 
The same objection lies against this as 
against the actual introduction of ghosts 
on the stage. The doctrine of fatalism 
is not a doctrine with which we can now 
sympathize; the Greeks had been ac- 
customed to it; they saw in their theo- 
logy a gloomy, unintellectual destiny, 
which hung asa dark cloud o’ercanopying 
the throne of Jove himself, the king of 
gods, and god of men. More enlight- 
ened views of religion give to us a living 
Supreme, place destiny in the hands of 
intellect, and teach us to delight in vind 
cating the ways of God to man. The 
Greek tragedians were great writers, 
their model was nature as they found it. 
Modern tragedians would lose no real 
grandeur if they were content to study 
nature as they find it. ‘The doctrines 
of fatalism cannot have for the mass of 
modern minds a deep interest ; it is only 
capable of producing a teazing and per- 
plexing sensation. It is dangerous to 
step out of the line of nature. ‘ Shak- 
speare is accused, for it is no better than 
an accusation, of having “ exhausted 
worlds, and then imagined new.” Nas 
ture is inexhaustible; combinations of 
events and circumstances—shades of 
character—are infinite as the varieties of 
the human countenance ; and poets can 
no more exhaust the mines of mental 
feeling than can painters depict every 
possible human face. Whenever Shak- 
speare went beyond tangible and actual 
nature, he still had in the superstitions 
of his audience a sympathy with his ePea- 
tions. There may be in German minds 
an interest in this fatalism; but surely 
the English mind is capable of a greater 
interest, where the catastrophe partakes 
of that uncertainty and unexpectedriess 
which are so much in unison with the 
reality of nature, and the course of hu« 
man events. 

On some future occasion we may, per- 
haps, enter into a particular examina- 
tion of thése celebrated German trta- 
gedies. M.N. 
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. Yet the dialects 
of these languages, from the river Eider 
to Fimmark, scarcely present so much 
variety as the dialects of Germany; they 
gradually blend one into the other, and 
are not, like the German, distinetly di- 
vided into the high and the low ; though 
in other respects, the Norwegian may 
be compared to the high German. Con- 
sequently, there is no Norwegian lan- 
guage in literature; but one language 
commen to Denmarkand Norway, which 
may be termed Norwegian as well as 
Danish, with the exception of some va- 
riations and new introductions. Since 
the reformation the Norwegians have 
honourably contributed to what is usual- 
ly styled Danish literature. Baron Hoil- 
berg, the first truly great author who 
wrote in the Danish language, was a 
native of Bergen in Norway.* Schon- 
ing is justly celebrated as a historian 
and antiquarian. Among the most dis- 
tinguished Norwegian authors and scho- 
lars of the nt day, we may mention 
the State ge » who 190» 
at Copenhagen, and Steffens, who is 
well known in Germany. Those who 
wish to obtain —_ extensive ts 
respecting the general merits 
the particular works of these and other 
authors of both nations, may consult 
Professor N ‘s Dansk-Norsk Lite- 


versation and writi 


at Copenhagen | 


- L. Rah- 

heck's excellent selection of. Extracts, 
at Copenhagen in 1816, affords 

an.idea of the state of literature in both 
countries, however, who may 
inclined to trace the gradual page 
the literature of Denmark and Nor- 





while that of the Danish is more jj, 
the ancient Icelandic ; perhaps, howeve; 
the greatest difference between the hie 
modern Scandinavian languages consists 
in the orthography, which is established 
on very various principles. The Swed. 
ish words, derived from the Danish, arg 
collected iv J. K. Histes’ Svenske Haan. 
dardbog for Danske (Swedish portable 
Dictionary for Danes), published at (Co. 
penhagen in 1799, which, comparedwith 
the radical words of the German, may 
afford: an idea of the great similarity of 
the northern languages. 

The immortal fame of Linneus, C¢. 
sius, and others, is widely diffused, 
Ihre is the most celebrated linguist of 
Sweden, and Lagerbring the best histo. 
rian; his great history of Sweden was, 
however, never completed. Kellgren 
claims the first rank among Swedish 
poets; he wrote several tragedies; the 
subjects and plots of which were fur. 
nished to him by King Gustavus III. 
Lidner is a highly esteemed writer in 
the higher class. of lyric poetry. Bell- 
magn was an anacreontic popular port, 
and few countries can boast of having 
prodneed his parallel; he usually recited 
his songs after the manner of the in- 
provisatori, and the words as well as the 
musie-were afterwards noted down by 
his friends. Elegant editions of the 
works. of the above and other writ- 
ers, but particularly. of Bellman, have 
been published: at Stockholm. Baron 
Adlerbeth’s poetical translation of Vir- 
gil and Horace is regarded as a ma 
ter-piece. Among the celebrated au- 


‘thors of the present day, we may men- 


tion Af Leopold, whose collected works 
haye gone through two editions at Stock- 
helm, The court chaplain Afzeliu, 
who. is the author of several learved 
works; has made a collection of the av 
cient Swedish and heroic bal 
lads, with their melodies, which are 
published in three octavo volumes.’ 
An edition of the Swedish heroic ballad 
melodies, witha, German preface, ha 
been published at agen by Gru 
land, the counsellor of justice. Thee 
lebrated Swedish nationai historiegté 
pher J. Af Hallenberg, is indu-trious 
, even at his:present advanced 

age, in investigations respecting oriental 
egies he is the author.of several hist 
al, antiquarian, and philological works 


partly in Swedish and partly in Lat 








I a 










for example, a historical-philological ex- 
planation of the revelations of St. John, 
ia three volumes (Swedish). De nomi- 
aibus lucis et visus—Collectio nummo- 
rum : &c. Some very se 

perfect information concerning the 
See eal writings of the Swedes, may 
be found in Barmholtz’s Bibliotheca His- 
torica. The Danes and Norwegians 
have a far more compendious work of 
this kind, by G. L. Baden. (Odense, 





1815. 

In Finland, the Swedish is also the 
prevailing language among the higher 
classes, and the Finns have taken an ho- 
nourable part in Swedish literature. 
The following are the most celebrated 
of the native Finnish writers :—Profes- 
sor Porthan, who has made many valu- 
able contributions to the history of Fin- 
land (for the most part written in Latin), 
from which Riihs and Lehrberg have 
abundantly borrowed. Professor Fran- 
senis still living in Sweden, and is highly 
and universally esteemed both for his 
amiable private character and his talent 
entwelity poet. The lecturer, G. Ren- 
val, has written a series of dissertations 
onthe Finnish languege (particularly the 
pe Sedlintigas and preposi- 
tions), which display a profound spirit 
of philosophical investigation; he is at 
| nee ete in preparing a complete 

onary and grammar, to be 

! at the expense of the Russian 
Romanzoff, who is well known 

for his great exertions and sacrifices in 
jena of'philosophy. Secretary In- 
ti, whoresides at Wiborg, has written 
ashort but excellent treatise on Finnish 
edd Swedish (published in 1818), 
id several little Finnish poems and po- 
pular essays, which within a very short 


riod have ed through three édi- 
mn The Sve 




























Swedish language, like the 
ish, is multiplied into “y variety of 
Mects; in. Finland the Uylandisch is 
ie most-remarkable; in Sweden the 

mariisch (dalskan), which is perfectly 
agible to the natives of every part 
weien, though it is spoken only in 
es, and there with consider- 
variations. The little district of 

iin Upland, has also its own 
Rogge 































which, though it differs 
of the surrounding country, 
uninte ligible. An investigation 
Sccurate description of this dialect 
/be. extremely interesting; as the 
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without difficulty, and people 
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Hussian may be supposed to be 


of education can read the writings of 
both languages ; perhaps, however, the 
Swedish is most difficult to the Danes, 
and Danish literature is more widely dif- 
fused in Sweden than the reverse. Yet 
any one of these languages is universally 
understood throughout Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Finland. The affinity 
between the Finnish and the Danish is 
totally different from that which prevails 
between the Danish and the Norwegian. 
In Finland the popular language, (the 
Finnish) is so essentialy and wholly dif- 
ferent from the Swedish, that Swedes 
can scarcely understand a word of it, and 
the Finnish is universally preached in 
the churches. In Norway, on the con- 
trary, the popular dialect, which is not 
written, is, even to the boundaries of 
Lapland and Finmark, merely a varia- 
tion of the polite language. The terri- 
tory over which the Scandinavian lan- 
guage prevails, extends from Schleswig 
in Denmark to St. Petersburg, and toge- 
ther with the German, flows a the 
banks of the Neva as well as those of the 
Eider. The Scandinavian is spoken on 
the northern banks and islands of the 
Eastern Ocean, and German on tlie 
southern. The northern languages differ 
so entirely from the German, that no in-, 
habitant of the north, when he hears 
German, (whether hgh or low) can un- 
derstand a single word. The difference 
consists in the pronunciation, as well as 
in the formation of the words ; the in- 
flexions and the construction, and also 
in many wholly different words, though 
to a learned linguist the resemblance is 
in most cases sufficiently distinct. 

The Icelandic language is the ancient 
Scandinavian, whence the modern Dan- 
ish and Swedish are derived: it is uni- 


formly s , written and. preached 
throughout the whole island, and is.used 
in all law. proceedi In Denmark and 


Sweden no traces of the common mother- 
tongue remain, ex a few of the 
oldest Runic inscriptions: yet the Jan- 

of some of the prs oetagers _ 
approaches nearly to it. In Nor- 
way there pont A some written laws 
hc f other native books in the pure Icc- 
landic language, such as it was before it 
became corrupted and changed. The 
Icelandic is a regular and ae res 

> ject te grammati rules, 
Sint wawuueas Latin, and these 
rules are so accurately observed . by: the 
natives, that the: most trifling: blunder 
immediately marks: a foreigner: ‘The 
people every where take great ‘delight in 
reading the old Sagas, particularly those 
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which relate the achievements of the 
Icelandic heroes. What the historical 
circle of Icelandic literature is, appears 
from Dr. B. E. Miiller’s short but excel- 
lent éssay, On the Origin and Decay of 
the Icelandic Historiography. An idea 
of the merits and contents of all the 
Sagas may be obtained from the Saga- 
bibliothek. But the Icelanders are emi- 
nently distinguished in other branches of 
literature, particularly in poetry. The 
old (Samundish) Edda is their most cele- 
brated poem ; it consists of thirty-four 
heroic songs, two of which are by Chris- 
tian authors; many of these songs relate 
to the Nibelungen, and others to the 
Deities: MM. Von der Hagen and 
Grimm have already made the German 

ublic acquainted with this northern 

omer. A complete critical edition of 
the whole text, forming altogether six- 
and-thirty, or seven-and-thirty songs, 
was published by Afzelius at Stockholm, 
_ in 1818; and his Swedish translation 
will shortly make its appearance. It is 
to be hoped that the great Copenhagen 
edition, which Professor Magnusen has 
begun, will speedily be completed, The 
whole of the modern (Snorrisch) Edda, 
with Skalda, will soon be published at 
Stockholm, and a Swedish translation is 
also in the press. Poetry has always 
flourished among the Icelanders. There 
are yet many Skalds who write the old 
“ye of poetry (with alliterations, &c.) 
who are celebrated throughout all Ice- 
land, and whose fame. deserves to be 
more widely diffused. The psalms of 
H. Petursson have gone through above 
fifteen editions in Iceland. To mention 
another instance, the aged and estimable 
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preacher, J. Thorlakson, besides man; 
original works of imagination, both i. 
the serious andthe sportive style, haspro. 
duced an excellent traaslation of Miltoy’ 
Paradise Lost. Iceland also possesses , 
distinguished Saga-writer in J. Espolip 
who has continued the history of lee. 
land from the period when the ancient 
Sagas ceased, up to the present day 
The very copious Historia Ecclesiastic, 
Islandia, by Fruni Johannai, is ye} 
known. The Icelandic Royal Society 
for promoting public instruction, his 
made the most praise-worthy efforts for 
the diffusion of knowledge. Within the 
two last years the Icelandic Litergr, 
Society has been established in Icelanj 
as well as in Copenhagen; this society 
has already published the great Icelandic 
history Sturlungasaya, in the original 
text, established an Icelandic Journal, 
and commenced many other important 
labours. H. Einari’s Historia literaria 
Islandia contains a complete review of 
Icelandic literature from the year 1777, 
It scarcely needs to be mentioned, that 
Torfaus (Torfason) and Thorlacius were 
natives of Iceland, as was also Hialtalin, 
the painter ; Thorwaldson, the sculptor, 
is of Icelandic family, though he was 
himself born in Copenhagen. When it 
is considered that the whole population 
of the immense Icelandic deserts scarcely 
amounts to fifty thousand souls, we may 
with justice apply to Iceland the words 
which the Swedish poet wrote in allu 
sion to Denmark :— 


Och namn pra jordens rand ett enda land, som giort 
Med mindre talrik makt sitt rykte mera stort. 


Shew me the land where so small a populatiot 
has obtained such wondrous fame. 
‘ 





ON MUSICAL EXPRESSION. FROM THE GERMAN OF L. SCHUBART. 
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paprove the rational pleasures of mankind be the increast 
admitted, that whatever tends to give expression to mt 
jintenseness to musical feeling, must be interesting to a 
melody and harmony. Strongly impressed with 

ur readers with some very ingenious observations 

i o seems to have studied his subject 


led him further into 
In fact, his ides 
ificial arrangement of tones, sub- 

m the absolute unaccompanied me 
ical instrument, of which all oth 
pen that keyed instruments shall be 


the major, or minor only, so that the performer, 
adapt his instrument to the music before him, and 


the flat of one note on the sharp of #0 
perspicuously felt, as here asserted, thé! 


iar expression, or characteristic ; though even thet 
ions of expression here described will be found to be, withow 
leading more to affectation than to trath. 
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The attempts at musical imitation of extraneous sounds and practical facts have been al- 
ready carried too far. We have seen a Sonata on the Peace, in which the courier travels 
en ¢rotchets and knocks at the door of the Foreign Office in staccato; after which M. 


ito signs his name with quaver rests, and Hawkesbury flows on in adagio. With the 
admirers of such a style the following observations may lead even to greater absurdi- 
ties: at the same time they cannot fail to be highly interesting to all persons of true 
masical taste ; in particular, they will be found most peculiarly useful in improving the 


theory of extemporaneous modulation. 


MUSICAL expression is the golden 
axis on which the zsthetick® of harmony 
turns. It consists in giving to every in- 
dividual piece, and every single idea, its 
appropriate execution. 

Correctness, intelligibility, and beauty, 
are the three great requisites of that 
execution, and consequently of musical 

on. 

Correctness consists in accurate read- 
ing, and the strict observance of rythm. 
idee far more difficult than is 

ently supposed. As in every mu- 
idea is comprehended its own pe- 
culiar execution, the difficulty consists in 
the necessity of entering into the spirit 
of those ideas, and forming a represen- 
tation of them which shall be truly cha- 
acteri In music, as in rhetoric, 
accurate and clear reading must precede 
fine declamation. To attain the power 
of reading correctly long and continued 
practice is necessary ; the scores of emi- 
nent masters must be repeatedly studied, 
aid the hand exercised in the execution 
passages. But, at the same 
time, the most simple passages must not 
be neglected, for it not uofrequently 
aun that they are really the most 
ifeult. This is no longer a paradox, 
when it is considered that to give effect 
to simple music a profound feeling of its 
beauties is indispensable, whilst the exe- 
cution of what is commonly called diffi- 
cult‘composition depends, for the most 
— erely on mechanical . dexterity. 
have known great singers, both male 
af’ female, and eminent piano-forte 
ayers, who.could perform a difficult air 
t concerto with ae execution, 
[yet were incapable of doing justice 
es nplest hymn or ballad. It is 
ly the strenuous practice of Sol- 
and instrumental lessons, that the 
Por player can acquire facility of 






















bsetond requisite of good musical 
ince is intellizibiity; for that 
‘Mot understood can never make 


word zsthetick, which the Ger- 
ts have borrowed from the Greek, 
¥ meant the philosophy of the 
espects the feelings.—TRans- 


















an impression on the heart. The per- 
former should clearly mark every pas- 
sage, nay, every note, or, as a painter 
would say, give it a sharp outline; he 
should practice the separation of the 
notes (for nothing is clearer than a stac- 
cato passage ;) he ought not to mutter 
when he should speak: and should par- 
ticularly endeavour to render his tones 
as full and round as possible. In the 
singer this distinctness is particularly ne- 
cessary; for, unfortunately, the most 
beautiful poetry is often lost between the 
lips and the teeth. Thus the effect is 
merely single when it ought to be double ; 
for both the music and poetry should 
make an equal impression on the heart. 
This negligence on the part of singers 
may perhaps account for the inattention 
that 1s frequently observable in the audi- 
ence uring a concert. But whenever a 
simple and beautiful song is sung dis- 
tinctly and expressively, all eyes and 
hearts are immediately open. Every 
singer should carefully study his text, 
enter into the spirit of every word, give 
it its appropriate expression, and, above 
all, should guard against the practice of 
drawling out and torturing the vowel 
sounds, by which the whole articulation 
is often rendered unintelligible. 

Finally, beauty is the third property of 
musical execution. 

He who has a traly susceptible heart, 
capable at once of feeling both with the 
poet and the composer—whose soul is 
taken captive and is carried along with 
the tide of the song—who has seen the 
heavenly beauty of harmony unveiled in 
the hours of devotion ;—he needs only 
a hint to enable him to enter into the 
spirit of any piece he may have to sing 
or to play, - : 

Beauty in music, however, consists of 
so many minute and exquisitely delicate 
shades, that its definition is impractica- 
ble. Buta young woman, full of inno- 
cence and grace, is not the less beautiful 
because the beholder cannot particu- 
larize all her charms. Whatever diffi- 
culty may be experienced in analyzing 
her beauty, it is still a subject which may 
give rise to many interesting observa- 
tions. : 
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The constituent elements of correct 
musical expression are: the full pouring 
out of the tones, light and pleasing 

tamento, or the blending of one note 
nto the other; the swelling, rising, fall- 
ing, and dying away of the tones; the 
introduction of little ornaments with 
grace and simplicity ; the giving to every 
passage-a beautiful and clearly marked 
outline; the soft ¢remvlv, the manage- 
ment of the breath in the singer; the 
beautiful shake; the melting appogia- 
tura; and finally, the proper tion 
of the performer, and the traces of just 
feeling in his countenance. 

As every idea has its own peculiar co- 
lour, and as there are a countless variety 
of intermediate shades between the ar- 
dent glow of pathos, and the rosy hue of 
joy; itis, as has already been o ed, 
quite as impossible to define all- these 
gradations as to mark the various tints 
of a Titian, a Correggio, or a Mengs. 

These and many more duties are re- 
quired of the performer, who niere 
executes what another has composed. 
But the are of musical expression is far 
more important, as it rds the com- 
poser himself; he sh know all that 
the and the orator ought to know, 
while at the same time he must 
the profoundest knowledge ef musical 
art. 

The pathos of church music has a sim- 
ple, sublime, solemn, and impressive 
character. Some compositions of this 
elass have for centuries wrought an ef- 
fect on the human heart. is to be 
accounted for by their simplicity, devo- 
tional feeling, and sublimity, which sub- 
dues all hearts, and draws them towards 
heaven. The composer of sacred music 
should possess religious enthusiasm, sub- 
limity of genius, and the tenderest sus- 
eeptibility of heart, to enable him to 
lend the accents of music to the simplest 
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his hearers, by 4 general pause wher. 
pte ree expressed b 

s the Wea ¥ ascends, ; 
sha 'prevaiing ene, te'choeld be pres: 
nent throughout the whole composition, 
The tones should all gradually rise, ang, 
as it were, waft the Saviour to heavep. 

“Shouls of joy and exrultution” ay 
merely secondary ideas. It would there. 
fore be folly in the musician by elas. 
rate working to. render them the maiy 
points of bis composition. + Shouts of 
joy and exultation,” are certainly suit 
able ingredients fur the piece, but above 
all things, the ascending God should 
shine forth from amidst the joyful tu. 
moult. 

A Requiem, or mass for the dead 
ought to be elothed in the hue of melan. 
eholy. The words:—* Requiem eter. 
nan da nobis, Domine !—seem to have 
only one mode of expression. Cons. 
quently, they eannut be set in a brilliant 
toned key, such ‘as AS major, ES m. 
jor, BS major, &c. - C§ major and Ab 
minor are tvo light for this theme. Thus 
there remain only the keys containing 
flats, which not only lull to rest, butare, 
by their hollow and languishing tones, 
expressive of death. For such a theme 
the er should select E° major or 
CR. minor; A» major, or F& minor, 
and partiealarly B® major, or BS ni. 
por.* , 

As with regard to musical expression, 
much depends on the choice of the key, 
the following characteristics of the dif- 
ferent keys’ may not be here out of 
place. , 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE KEYS. 
Every key is either coloured cr unco- 
loured. e uncoloured keys are ex 
ressive of inmpocence and siniplicity. 
he containing flats are characte 
ristic of soft melancholy feelings : - 
those containi ng sharps sare appop 
to the expression of wild and powerful 
iD. | 


re. Its chara 
ity, naiveté, 


d. 


character, gentleness anc gaiety. 
major, pleasure and egg a 

DY minor, the melancholy {2m 
Pre 5 the spleen and the vapours 
a : eu eRe no flats, iat on the 
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jor, expresses tranquil 
as oo peace of mind, hope, we the sangre 
A. ae ier world. 

minor, dissatisfaction, uneasiness, 
of disappointment, spiteful 
shing of teeth: in a word, rancour 

ire 
»E® major, is the key of love, devotion 
pe aaa intercourse with heaven; 


pre eae, by its three flats the sa- 


a minor the declaration of love, and 
 compla sof unhappy love ;—every 
ede very anxious expecta- 
fon, every sigh of the deeply-enamoured 
vil, is comprehended in this key. 
"y as major embraces within its compass 
he tones of death, the grave, corrup- 
p, judgment, and eternity. 
+ minor, sorrow, funeral lamenta- 
ya, groans, and sepulchral aspiration. 
“D* major, is an equivocal key —dege- 
rate in sorrow and in joy. 
though it cannot laugh, it can 
of tears, though it can- 


no ral baly weep. Only very particular 


of character and sentiment can be 
ed by. this key. | 


® minor. —An eccentric character, 


" 


‘Peterdlly clothed in the garb of night. 


e, and very seldom assumes a 


rt + misenthropy and self-dissatisfac- 


tic and preparation for suicide resound 


ee 


pie ke 
a = riumph over difficul 


fh : Fe eH Bication upon ascended hills 


sof a sou! that has pomei 
d, and has been fin 
. ; aie rd ii ‘compotitions in the 
imino: r.—Feelings of dread, eg 
: pets one nCy,. of: brooding des 
ne bi rest anguish, of the most 
fhe soulya are oe 
fal fore- 


‘forth by 
Wien bb speak, they 


at is borrow the tones of, this logues, and. all rural so 


YP ate ty 2 oa ov 
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BH major.—A strongly coloured key, 
indicative of fierce concentrated 
under the most vivid hues. Within its 
jurisdiction lie anger, fury, Lope 
phrenzy, despair, and every violent emo- 
tion of the heart. 


Gx minor, vexation of spirit, al 
oP ession of the heart, sighs of 

on which resound in the double 
ated finally all. that is distressing is 
characterized by the colour of this key. 


ajor expresses loud exultatio 
lnaahter- oving joy, but still not full 
perfect delight. 

C* minor.—The - of. 
tence, intimate converse with iadasieth, 
with a friend, and with the loving com- 
Prionds of life; the sighs of unrequited 

riendship and Oe lie within the com- 
pass of Cx mino 

A* major: ‘This key contains the de- 
claration of innccent love, contentment, 
the parting lovers’ hope to meet again, 

outhful cheerfulness, and confidence in 
eaven. 


F% minor is a dismal key :—it lace- 
rates the feelings like a surly dog tear- 
ing a beggar’s garment. Jt speaks the 
language of enmity and aversion. It 


usually appears dissatisfied with itself, 


and is therefore always languishing after 
a tranquil repose of A major, or the 
mphant beatitude of D major. 


major is the key for songs of tri- 
amph, ha Nelujahs, the warery, and the 


shout of victory. Vadiviancch vabe 0- 


Sites, marches, festival 


lujah chorusses are therefore set in it 


ts 


minor may be regard 


bf atience, silent res 


submission of divine. Providence. 
lalbuedare accordin nly soft,withou 
on nt, Its practice is rather d 
beh yr and thus it* 
that but very few pieces cate 
be met with. . 


major is the Pate for i 


breaking into offen 


ige{ . ¥u 
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wnafieceted, tender, and innocent decla- 
ration of love; complaining — without 
murmuring; sighs unaccompanied by 
tears. Here also is or the near. 
hope of perfect blessedness, by gliding 
back into C4 major. Natare having 
given this key only one colour, it may be 
compared to a young virgim dressed in 
white, with a rose-coloured bow on her 
bosom. It gracefally modulates into 


ch major, and thus produces a delight- 
ful effect, in which both the ear and the 
heart are completely satisfied. 


If it should be alleged against this 
sketch of the expression peculiar to each 
hey, that in consequence of the variety 
of modulations no key can have a fixed 
character; it must be considered that it 
behoves every composer to study deeply 
the nature of his key, and: to admit with- 
in its orbit only such as bear a sympa- 
thetic affinity toit. ‘The friend of social 
intercourse will not invite to. his parties 
incongruous characters whose irrecon- 
cileable humours would disturb al] the 
harmony of the confidential circle, but 
will rather select nial spirits capa- 


ble of giving the highest zest to the plea- 
‘ sure Of the company. A tree thinker 


noted;for levity, would be ve 
antly‘situated in a solemn re 


discord- 
ous as- 


sembly, theugh elsewhere he might find 
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his rplace. Itis even so wit! 
muchos composer. When he has no 


fixed on a key suited to the prevailing 
sentiment of hi ition, he cannot 
with propriety glide into other key, 
which contradict that sentiment. For 
example, it would be insufferable wer, 


an air in C5 major. to end with its fre 
strain in Bt major; or, were one in FS 


minor suddenly to modulate into FP, 
major. In short, musical expression jg 
throughout alt the keys, so distinet] 
marked, that though it has not yet bee, 
sufficiently investigated by the philoss. 
phic critic, it nevertheless, with regard ty 
completeness of effect, surpasses poetic 
and picturesque expression. 

Devotion and sublimity constitute th 
appropriate expression of church music: 
—the wonderful, the heroic, the majes- 
tic, the deeply moving, the melancholy, 
the gay and the joyful, are the charac. 
teristics of the dramatic style. 

Confidential familiarity, sociability, 
conformity to every character, the cop. 
struction of every musical idea, belong 
to the expression of chamber music. 

Finally, popular music, devoid of na- 
tural expression, is a worthless carcase 
which justly deserves to be buried on the 
bare common or ata cross road. 
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THE period of national dis- 
tress is r by the watchful egotism 
of certain classes as a favourable oppor- 


selfish views, and urging the legis- 
cot 


ging the 
} ‘ : thei - 
sures ;* it harefr becomes the du 
e one who Joves his country, to lif 
wery rac atl a chy try up 


his vuice, howe eble, in r 
of the ins i¢- councils which 


t- is fifteen 





- iy igh ae gee _ * 
' > : 


rising also the 
By ; 


of 


shillings and ninepence 


pel yourselves to pay us still higher 
prices for our wares, than those you al- 
ready cannot afford, and we will promise 
you. to fabricate plenty, of them: forbid 
yourselves to buy them from a cheaper 
manufacturer, and we will take care to 
make enough for all. your consuinption.” 
Thus speaks the farmer, or his advo- 
cate the philosopher. ‘‘ Give us employ- 
ment,” (say the labouring people), “aud 
we do not rd the price of corn.”* 
Let, usreason the point a little with on 
of these mee ople,”’ in yg uo 
tutored dialectics of the rural shed. 
Labourer. We are, sir, ten in nuD- 
ber, and our weekly consumption of bread 
loaves. 
Answerer. And those:cast you~" 
L. Our baker's billis about twelrt 


one week with 


* our wi wages average- 
i: ‘Nine pny ta pai and 
seven from the overseer. How is 


ible.a poor man can live? But 8 
seared roar Ml it's all along 


——— 


%, Analysis, &e. ' 
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A. That means, if foreign corn were 
poohibited, they evuld obtain their own 


the exclusion of e foreign pro- 
of animal and peguidile nature, 
to an egg, and a twig of Dutch 


4, Icannot say, sir. But it’s an eld 
waying and a true one, when bread gets 
every thing else does. 

A. And they pretend that if they had 
corn at their own price, they could af- 
ford-you better wages ? 
L. Yes, sir; or else a more of 
ue—Master up his allotment 
: our landlord grubbed 


suppose you are aware these people ask 
for 
duct 


and no oak bark to be got from abroad 
for the tanners, for love ‘nor money. 

master grumbles, and says the moor 
|< does not leave him two-pence, 

when the parson’s sheaves are carried 
0f, and he will lay it down to grass; 
ahd between you and me, that’s what it 






hang himself, that he was ever 
to « wn that lovely wood, 
and.mar all the beauty of his prospects. 

all the moor-side 









ly ma I believe? 
sir, -he is a razor-maker at 
, with a numerous family. 
tittle for him, | 
_ & No, tir. But if corn is to be made 
M purpose, they will bring his nose 
T to ‘the g r ne than it is al- 
brow : to produce ‘wheat? 
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of letting s0 much foreign corn come . 


. And the squire is - 


dL. wit plans ss to grow some tr 
time, wit ty of manure, len 
of Jabour. ' R “f 

A. But will they have money and pa- 
tience to wait that time ? 

L.. If they are sure of prices before- 


A. For the first crops ? 

L. For ever, as I understand. They 
only want a law that there’s never to be 
no more grain imported no how. 

A. So the people of and are to. 
stand pledged that they, and their child- 
ren'’s children, for a hundred years to 
come, are to eat their bread three times 

‘dearer than other nations do.* 

A. I would now ask you, if corn were 
kept up at a war price, what difference 
do se! talk of making in your wages? 

L.. They would pay us up, poor’s mo- 
ney and all, out of their own pockets, 
and set all hands to work.+ 

A. In dibbling in wheat on Arthur- 
seat, and Bosten sea-washes, I suppose. 
But be itso. You now receive for your 
wages about fifteen quartern loaves per 
week ? | 

L. Or the worth of them, 

A. Ifcorn were at war prices, we will 

seven pounds a quarter, would your 

r give you the same uumber of quar- 
tern loaves for your sixteen shillings as 
he does now at‘thrée pounds ten? 

L. To be sure not, sir. And you 
know, we were used to save a trifle for 
a bit of ‘butter, cheese, bacon, and now 
and then a bit of flesh-meat.. . 

_ A. My unfortunate friend, you, must 
no longer dream of dainties. If all the 
grass and ‘commons are to be 


*-«« Do what we will, we cannot bring the 
ice of provisions ‘in this cc ‘to the 
) with that of other countries, while we 
have an enormous debt and taxes, without 





the agricultural and landed inte- 
rests of the country by ¢ ione of 
corn. How are proprietors of land, or far- 
mers to pay poors’ rates,taxes, and rers, 
and a rate for other articles, if they 


‘cannot sell their corn at e-fair price? And 
if they cannot ‘profit by it, they cannot be 
expected to grow corn! Nor will they em- 
ploy labourers, or till the Jand as they other- 
wise would do, Better to pay.a reason- 
able.price for corn, than suffer the indus- 
try of the country to be checked.—Analy- 


sis, &c. | : 

i eet pease ene eine 
except ed, a slight ' | > cover 
the seed.” 86 that: of men 
for horses, oh which so much strése has 
been laid, amounts te no ‘more than exactly 
that of the spade for the plough. ‘ 
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ploughed up for corn,® and all imports 
prohibited, what is to become of butter 
and cheese, bacon, and butchers’ meat. 
In order to maintain an artificial mono- 
poly in grain, they would create a real 
want of every thing else: 

L. Ido not much understand. these 
matters, but [ suppose we must turn to 
the overseer again. | 

indignation compels us to resume a 
more serious strain. 

Labour must feed itself. The only 
permanent standard of relative value, 
is, @ day's subsistence commuted for u 
day's toil. But this applies rigorously 
and practically to agricultural labour 
only ; to that work for which little else 
is required than the mere physical pow- 
ers of the workman, to the craft which 
is the shortest to learn and the simplest 
to perform, and in which a minimum 
both of mental exertion and of practical 
skill is put forth; for in more artificial 
branches of industry many variable ele- 
ments enter as factors into the expres- 
‘sion of their relative values. - This agri- 
cultural labour, as related to, and repre- 
sented by the necessary means of the la- 
bourer's support, affords a quantum, 
which,- under every’ fluctuation of cir- 
curastances, se less than any other 
remuneration of human industry; for 
‘* food and shelter” is at all times, and 


in’ all countries, nearly the equivalent of 

hired labour in the field. ' 
If these premises be true, it follows 

that a given quantity of bread is the 


er of a given duration of. la- 
ur. 

Monetary denominations enter for 
nothing into this scheme of eee. 
Whether it be gold or cowry shells, slips 
of paper or disks of metal that are given 
him in remuneration, each one is in the 
labourers’ hands a mere title to a variable 

of the means of existence, and 
he must have so many of them paid him 
as shall form ‘warrants for ob- 
taining as much food and shelter as he 
— ee 

‘* © ft may be allowed that all the 
_ and well-situated iasehdaseenanpled, to 
~ cannot be meagre these are all ap- 
propriated to yi sa i ke rt 
“tala be gad to be a not only ke 
comforts but to the and extrava- 
of life. It requires as much food to 

» horse, or as 


py to 
a is “e > 
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requires during the performance o , 
much work.* 

A slight attention to ‘the astutiy, 
manner in which the demands of ti, 
agriculturists are insinuuted into thy 
public mind, will render it obvious tha 
the farmers studiously affect to iden, 
their interests with those of the laboyy. 
er, by setting themselves up as the legy 
representatives, and natural advocaty 
of the whole rural population; pay 
more, of the whole industrious popula. 
tion of the state. Upon this deceitiy 
centre turns all the studied fal!acy y 
their pretensions. ‘The farmers xp 
master manufacturers, who devote their 
capitals to the production of certain ar. 
ticles of universal necessity, with the 
aid of a numerous body of. workmen, 
whose labour they compensate in mone. 
tary payments, at the lowest rate which 
the former can be persuaded or con. 
pelled to accept; and the pavment » 
received, is expended in the purchase, 
through intermediate dealers, of thus 
necessaries their own hands have pro- 
duced. Were a Glasgow manufacturer 
to pretend, that if parliament woull 
empower him to exact a higher price fer 


‘his goods, he would, by working onin- 


ferior cotton, and.with ruder mechar- 
ism, enable his’ weavers to clothe their 
wives and children in embroidered mw- 
lins, his conduct would not be more 
absurd. than the farmer's who x 
serts, that by working on sterile soil, 
in bleak and alpine exposures, which 
require a vast increase of labour, ani 
yield afar seantier product, he shall be 
enabled to feed all these labourers mort 
abundantly out of his own crops ;t for 


a —— 





# <* Money, however, is a variable com- 
modity, and the rise of wages, as well as 0! 
commodities, is frequently occasioned by ¢ 
fall in the value of money. A rise of wats 
from this cause will, indeed, be invariably 


followed’ by a rise in the value of comm 


dities ; but in such case it will be found he! 


labour and all commodities have not varé4 


in regard to each other, and tbat the vare 
ion. hasbeen confined to moncy.”—!r 
cardo, c. i. Besos ; 

+ “ There are more lands uncultivated 
the three kingdoms than would subs 


double the number of its present inhsbr 


“tants, “if properly laboured and cultivate 


and this assertion must not be put dow? by 
the popular ery that they are not worth cok 
tivating, or that it-would require more * 
bour than:they are worth. . This is the'*” 
thing «ve want. Land and labour, wv! 
ways be better than spontaneous prod 
ons which create idleness.” — Avalysis 
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mediately or immediately, the agricul- 
tural workman can Only exist by eating 
acertain portion of what himse'f has 


The market price of corn is always 
fixed by the cost of tts production on the 
worst lands on which it is grown ; while 
the modicity of that product has a con- 
stant tendency to keep down the mone- 
tary wages of the labourer employed 
mer 


h the strife between the far- 
and his hands ends in his abandon- 
lands, either to pristine steri- 

, or into the sole possession of those 
Saleced of raising crops for wages, 
can barely make it yield food for them- 


upon them, in an exactly inverse ratio ; 
at 


At no former period of English his- 

y was there so much land under til- 
throughout ‘the whole British em- 

ire as at present, or was that tillage 
contlucted with so much science and ac- 
curacy... Yet no complaints were heard, 
at least none so: loud as now, of a want 
of agricultural employment.- “ Be- 
cause,” the farmers answer, “ the popu- 
lation has greatly increased."* It were 
range; methinks, that the whole popu- 
lation of England should have so greatly 
increased, as is pretended, in the face of 
ap exterminative warfare of five and- 


twenty But admitting that it be 
Dimtbarecreate employment. Popu- 
m will always feed itself, if dealt 
fairly by... “ That,” mo the farmer, 
“iswhatwe propose. Prohibit imports, 
and we will employ a greater number 
‘han we do, in raising food for them- 
gives and others.” You mean in ma- 
nufacturing ere for you to sell to 
‘them and others, at prices of your own 
tipulating.. And even supposing that 
compensate your workmen in mone- 
ty wages for the augmented prices you 
kact for your produce, (which youcannot 
‘40, for all you mean, and all you promise, 
not to pay more wages, but’to employ 
} labourers, and to relieve, not the 
sant, but the poor’s rate;) what ad- 
tage do you offer in all this to the 
f mass of manufacturing popula- 
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Phe farmer's answer is ‘ready pre- 





ae’ P, “ei . ‘< be 
ne of our favorite poets complains 
er : asa time, ere England's griefs began, 
every rood of land maintained its man.” 
#bard would only tell us when that time 
Bat his assertion is’ just as false as 
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. “Tf,” sayshe, “ corn could not 
e imported, aLu hands would then turn 
to agriculture,” (Analysis, &c.). It is 
not the relief, but the destruction of the 
inventive arts, it is the ‘ perish com- 
merce” that forms the coin-de-mire of 
this amiable and consistent philosophy. 
But this empire is not destined for, nor 
can ever become a second Chiua, “ jeal- 
ous of the mechanism of a wheelbar- 
row.” Nature, climate, pdsition, insti- 
tutions, alike forbid the thought. With 
a numerous, and, perhaps, increasing po- 
pulation, employed, part in agriculture, 
part in manufactures, and part in com- 
merce, her territory is too circumscribed, 
and her soils too limited, to pretend to 
feed the whole by her own produce. 
Those exterior relations, which employ 
the industry of a great part of her inha- 
bitants, can only be maintained BY WORK- 
ING CHEAPLY ON THAT FIRST AND 
CHIEF RAW MATERIAL OF HUMAN IN- 
DUSTRY, HUMAN FOOD. To compel an 
empire which, like Britain, necessarily 
lives and breathes out of herself, to pay 
dearer for the aliments of existence than 
other nations, while it is indispensably 
necessary for her to sell cheaper than 
them, the products of her industry, is 
calculated to destroy the sanction of law, 
and dissolve the bonds of society. 

The precious metals are, like all other 
materials of traffic, an exchangeable mer- 
chandise. If some portion of them be, 
or rather have been, exported in barter 
for grain, that grain has been employed 
to feed the workmen of Birmingham, 
Manchester, Glasgow, and at least half 
the population of the empire, at prices 
which should enable them to work che 


ly on the confection of such objects of 


exchange as are destined to bring these 


metals home again with a due balance of 


advantage. The fuel which heats the 
forge, or works the steam-engine, is not 
more an ingredient of manufacture than 
are the bread and the barley that invigo- 
rate the hammerman’s or the weaver's 
arm. 

Encourage then, by that cheapness of 
food: which the freedom of commerce 
alone insures, your manufacturers to 


- fabricate the best and lowest in the 


world, those articles which shall pay for 
this supplementary subsistence, and sti- 


-mulate their invention to create new 


wants for the nations. Instead of brib- 
ing the farmer tojgrind the barren rock 
into bread, ’ like famished natives of 
some Oasis in the deésart, avail yen 

of.ma- 
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ture towards distant soils. Let the rice 
of India, the grain of Europe, the 
tiaize of the West, come in of the 
stibsistence of your people. It is thus 
you will multiply a race of seamen to 
convey your commerce, and in the hour 
of need, to protect it. Reject this arti- 
ficial insulation, this cloister in the wil- 
derness, in which the forming interest 
would fain impale you. Instead of be- 
coming, at their blind solicitations, the 


“ Penitus toto divisos orbe Britaunos,” 


avail yourselves of the true advantages 
of that insular situation they would per- 
suade you to regret ; and by deigning to 
wait others iu order that others may 
want you, continue to be the commer- 
cial bond of nations. 
There is no deficiency of food in this 
empire. Scarcity is neither felt nor ap- 
ended. Demand and compensation 
r labour are alone wanting; and to 
out of view the true causes of this 
affliction, to avoid incurring their 
share in that general subsidence of inte- 
rests which must inevitably take place, 
before the frame of society can be re- 
stored to the equilibrium of health, here 
the farmer born down by high rents, and 
the land-owner — least those rents 
should undergo a forced reduction, have 
conlesced to set up the notable outcry 


that all forei ucts must be prohi- 
bited, and. a6 aetifcial Gitdine-ereated ; 
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that did not wait for, bat ovuric w 
pressed upon him by public and prirg 
competition the advance of his rq, 
roll, that seduced him by CXtratagy 
offers to eject the small farmer fron), 
father's holding, to rob the cottage of 
garden, the hamlet of its green. It y, 
at that fatal period of illusion, iq 
every large farmer became a speculaty 
and every little one sunk into a pe 
that the seeds were sown of present om 
fusion. The small farmer spoiled 4 
market. His needs were too proximy 
to his means to enable him to speciy 
and ‘keep back. He wanted money, yj 
the surplas of his own consumption) 
must sell. He was a sad “ crook in th 
path’’ of the great monied landholie, 
and there was no alternative but cith 
to gy tow out of the market, or drin 
him from the field. The loxurious» 
cessities of the lord. unfortunately om. 
spired with the unfeeling egotism of bis 
bloated yeomanry, to render the last th 
most expedient measure. 

To trace an evil to its source is usual 
to point out its remedy; and that nm 
medy, which must be constantly kept in 
view, and systematically persevered i 
to the utmost verge of English practi 
bility, in every attempt to ameliorate the 
lot of the hired labourer, is to measur 
back our steps with steadiness and ti. 
gour, but not to evaporate the nations 
energy, and waste its means in benew.- 
lent but Utopian schemes of in fliciad 
ha organization 
of uniform national establishments » 
effect this purpose is both chimerical aul 
impossible ; for waste lands under the 

ted regimen ‘would be wholly ut- 

ive, and the expense of appri- 
priating better soils to these experiwer- 
tal purposes would soon exceed, beyoul 
all calculation, the means of both publi 
and private benevolence. There prt 
vails, moreover, in even the most dt 
graded castes of English character, } 
cértain spirit of wilful independenm, 
which would sputn at conscious felialy 
itself, if it were a com ry form. In 
order to be , the British peasat 
must conceive that the means of becom 
ing so have been of his own adoption 
that he has taken-advice, not submitte 
to authority ; and. this: spirit alone wil 
| every i wement of the sot 
py begins with incorporations and #¢ 
t has been proposed, arnong othe! 
expedients, to colonize “some of tH 
desolate wastes which deform varios 
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vs of the united kingdom.”* W 
: wastes remain in.this deformity 
teause they are found not sufficiently 
productive to maintain the five-fold part- 
nership of at Sgr peat 
therer, farmer, and hind. e experi- 
ment is daily made with all the united 
ieans of wealth and skill, stimulated b 
slave of gain, and pursued till self- 
caterest receives its answer. ‘‘ Thus far 
) it pay thee to plough, and no fur- 
ther” The only way in which these 
untoward tracts can be rendered pro- 
ductive is by investing the peasant with 
the whole interest in the wastes on 
which he sits down; by making them 
his, on the sole condition of improvin 
them —manual labour alone can here fin 
its recompense. 
: advocates of these plans of 
idivien have forborne to dwell 
» the means of their execution ; 
ether these colonists are to be 
anteers, and the degree of labour and 
nsequent improvement left to their 
intaneous exertions, or whether (what 
@ should be reluctant to believe) all 
hose whose. indigence may -stand in 
ted Of succour, shall, without discrimi- 
ation, be sold or leased at per head to 
he bes der, company, or contractor. 
but if this last be the happy thought, let 
experiment be made, and it will soon 
} found whether a band of indolent 
and reluctant slaves will reproduce from 
ese desolate wastes even the food they 
| rr hare consumed, — 
a, opr ion of small farms, and 


; 


he studied solution of every tie of in- 
eres: which can bind the labourer to his 
home, are the sole causes of that spirit 
[Migration and vagrancy which is be- 

img every day more alarming ; as it 
multiplies the representation of the same 
Miviluat in twenty places at a time, 





er of nature will reply to this 
that her fair face is never de- 
except by human hands, It is only 
That the wild undulations of certain 
'Reaths, in the vicinity of the metro- 
which heretofore charmed the eye of 
inter, and afforded room for the 

a gan of childhood, have been 


ed t y the angular monotony of new — 
res ndded, not with trees, but 
beards at each corner, to announce 
8c osed. by anthority,”"—*‘ warn- 


ns rs,” rewards on in- 

n,”—* notices to vagrants,” —* cau- 

‘Spting-guns and steel-traps,” and 

rdenunciations that fatigue the 
nsult the feelings. 
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and almost always under the form of 
useless mendicity. Deprived of every 
private source of comfort, having no in- 
terest in any earthly thing outside the 
door of his squalid lodging, his only en- 
quiry is, in what part of the world the 
highest wages are given ; and upon each 
incidental deficiency in the local demand 
for labour, he and bis set off to roam the 
country, trusting to the overseer and to 
casual charity for their subsistence on 
the way, and injuring the fixed pepula- 
tion of each stopping-place, by creating 
the same redundancy of work-people 
they left their own homes to flee fram. 

The only way to fix men in stationary 
usefulness, is to give them a direct, a 
vested interest in staying where they are ; 
but the labourer deprived of his garden, 
of his patch of ground, the common right 
for his cow taken from him, has no such 
interest, unless indeed it be the sad and 
disastrous one of obtaining what is called 
a parish settlement. 

Would you accomplish this wise pur- 
pose? Encourage every cottager to cut- 
tivate a garden. Let his infants be 
taught to work upon it, Let public 
premiums be bestowed, landlords’ en- 
couragements, and vil honours be 
distributed to the best horticultnrists. 
Evoke by every practicable means the 
magical energies that arise from the sen- 
timent of ownership, or at least of oceu- 
pation; and you will soon see an Eden 
spring up in the desart at the enchant- 
‘ment of the words “ mine” and “ ours.” 
In the extension of parochial aids, let the 
same principle be kept steadily in view. 
Distribute. seeds, plants, lend i 
ments, cart manure gratis for their little 
erm any thing rather than money. 

nstead of building workhouses enlarge 
cottages; for be it remembered, that 
there is scarcely an individual amoung the 
old, the infant, the invalid; the decrepid, 
who, though rated as non-effective for 
the farmer's » cannot weed a 
little, hoe a , take some small share 
at intervals in the economy ofa kitchen- 
garden, or a poultry-yard. Persevere 
no longer in the system that 


“ Indignaut spuros the cottage from the grecn ;”* 





* Tris Faghins Peas ser oer port = 
of econom period o - 
pov the two following articles of informa- 
tion should appear in the London newspa- 
of the same day :— i 
« Berlin, 19th June.—Twenty thousand 
Jinen workmen of Brandenburg and Silesia 
having been reduced to the greatest distress 


—_— 
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but, if the green and the common must 
be enclosed, let them go with the cot- 


The difference is almost incre- 


dible between the work a man does for 
his own profit and what he does on hire 
for others. Still the energy which the 
more powerful motive inspires, reflects 
itself advantageously on all his habits ; 
and even the unfortunate negroes, whose 
Sunday-gardens are in the best order, 
ever rate as the most industrious and 
valuable slaves on the plantation. Let 
the farmer pay less in money than in 
land and leisure ; instead of higher mo- 
netary wages, let him employ more 
hands, and allow to each a portion of his 
time to his own distinct profit. It is an 
incalculable advantage of this measure 
that its results will be almost inde- 
pendent of every fluctuation, both in the 
market price of produce and in the rate 
of wages, because the industrious cot- 


tager employs, in the consumption ofhis j 





- by the failure of trade, (through the intro- 


ion, it is 


of. mixed stuffs of 


British manufactare in immense quantities,) 
his (Prussian) maj 


of 150,000 rix 


has ordered the sum 


lers, for the purpose of af- 


fording them not merely a temporary relief 
permanent ie oa Baron von Kot- 
pow 


but 
 witz 


has received 


ers, together with 


the Chief President of Brandenburg and 
Silesia, to procure these poor spinners and 
weavers not only the means necessary for 


thei : 
per 


- rw 


oyment, but also dwellings 
in eir own. and thus to give 
the plough a place by the side of the loom. 
50,000 rix_thalers are destined for Bran- 


yurg, and 100,000 for Silesia.” 


A 


ter from the county of Sutherland, 


“dated the 15th instant, states, that from the 


Ser 


of - 


are 
plan 


of system lately adopted on the ex- 
estate of the M————- and M——-ss 


———-, in ‘that country, t numbers 


emigrating to America. As the present 


is to convert that estate (except a few 
-on the sea-side) into sheep-walks, and 
too as quickly as possible, a vast nam- 


_ ber are removed thi 
burnt or destroyed. 


year, and their cot 
Such as 


for their e go to America ; othe 
- Thi for: Lass merica ; rs 


as they can; but many, 


can afford to . 


qn family, the greater-part of what ji, 
labour raises. 

The same principle operates with dog. 
ble force to recommend the early restop. 
ation of small farms. Even admits 
that large ones, conducted by great cayj. 
tals, return the largest product from th 
same surface, the argument is wholly 
irrelevant here. It is not an angmep. 
tation of marketable produce but of self. 
remunerative labour, that forms the de. 
sideratum; of labour, of which the }y. 
bourer shall himself derive all the adyap. 
tage. If the cottager who never kney 
what it was to to possess the manage. 
ment of a rood of land, . finds he can po 
longer exist on the monetary pittance 
assigned him, what must have been the 
lot of the ci-devant small farmer when, 
ejected from that ground of which, with 
the exception of a formerly moderate 
rent, and more moderate taxes, he en- 
joyed the whole usufruct, he found him. 
self and his offspring condemned to toil 
for others’ gains, at the price of so much 
bread, as it pleased the new legislators, 
the farming interest, to allow them per 


any, 

he absorption of small farms has ever 
produced the most pernicious effect; 
monopoly, mendicity, and depopulation, 


always follow in its train. In sual 


farms, the capitalist and the labourer are 
one. He. that occupies the soil tills if, 
and what is of more importance, he who 
tills it feeds on the produce of his ow 
labour. In the wilds of the [liinois, the 
labourer concentrates the whole interest 
in himself. A very small sum, and that 
perabee by distant instalments, invests 

im in the freehold ; taxes and tithes he 


knows nothing of; he and his childres 


labour the ground; and the undivided 
roduce of their industry is his ows § 
Under such circumstances of patriarchal 


‘occupation, there is no doubt that very 


inferior soils, in very unfavourable itv: 
ations, may be rendered profitable 
They form a vast fund of productive 
bour, and present to the state this fur 
ther advantage, that by alimenting ' 
great degree their own onsumptioh 
they Jessen so much the rural demaol 
for marketable produce, and thereby opt 


‘rate as a check on local cupidity. 
blisbed 


If the numerous societies esta 


to promote the welfare of ( ostensibly 
the whole rural interest, wou d conve's 
‘their attention to this puint, of enc 
_ raging the labourer to devote his leisutt 
hours, and those of his progeny, to ™ 

ing the materials of their ow: const 
tion, their labours would be more es! 





rho 
Wi 
the 
rest 


sts 


1820s } 


ete and substantially useful than in 
idle medals for ~~ production 
gigantic. specimens of animal food. 
<>. bestowed for these immense 
etions only raise instead of lower- 
the price of provisions ; for the pre- 
ference given by mistaken gourmandise 
to thissort of meat, has a constant ten- 
to raise the average prices; this 
prime meat, always putting up that of 
he inferior sorts, as the breeder, the 
razier, the jobber, the butcher, know 
their profit, and the poor labourer and 
Gizan feel to their sorrow. Premiums 
hese societies indeed affect to bestow 
m the labouring population, but for 
To reward and distinguish 
modest merit of the little family 
ge industrious lcisure has raised a 
ili en, and a profitable basse- 
wr round its humble domain? No- 
yg of the sort! but the apathetic 


pale or female who, insensible to the 


s alike of nature and reason, has 

| patience to waste a life of drawl- 

cy in the same domestic service 

half a century, may aspire to a 

endid Malihusean reward of “ three 
phole guineas’’* once paid for “long and 





- 


Transactions of the Bath and West 
land Society, vol. xiv. 

sis all in character, and according to 

t farming interest and Malthusean sys- 

i; just as it should: be. Induce the pea- 

y of both sexes, to work out, in strict 

lence to the “ moral restraint” of the 

W philosophy, their allotment of —— 

mee, a8 vernacular appendages to the 

hold of the better portioned, though 

ly not better informed farmer, nor 

mn €ar to the seductive whispers of na-. 

nless each pair shall have assured to 


tke 
5 é oe} 


elves a ious independence of all 
t anc ‘haste rents, tithes, taxes as- 


Saenc’, Poors’ rates, bed sed 

cities, monopolies, just and necés- 
, and their consequences, militia 
‘ | 

mé of this: enlightened class pro- 
) remove from their parents the in- 

pea by a forced apprenticeship 
on .% a , 


ae 


ey9 
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faithful services,’ while the haugisty vas- 
sal they serve pockets a rouleau of ten 
or twenty pounds for every fat ox, or 
prize wetlier, the poor inan has assisted 
him in raising. 

In the foregoing remarks we have stu- 
diously avoided touching on the momen- 
tous question that occupies all heads, and 
comes home to every fire-side, in what 
way that subsidence of all interests and 
forms of capital, which is as inevitable as 
fate, can be rendered compatible with 
the tremendous perpetual annuity with 
which those interests have saddled them- 
selves, and of which the full burden is 
now only beginning to be felt; as the 
weight of his debts never comes home to 
the spendthrift till he finds that his 
rental is absorbed, and he can borrow no 
more. QOne austere truth must, how- 
ever, be kept in view. Whatever gene- 
ral compromise shall take place, what- 
ever composition of partial interests may 
be entered into, the labourer, the arti- 
zan, cannot compound. His capital is 
his arms, his profits are his food; and 
the equilibrium must not be disturbed. 

Let not the farmer attempt to revive 
the antiquated plea, that his growths be- 
ing of indispensable necessity, he is en- 
titled to especial protection. If the 
manufacturer exacts exorbitant prices 
for his wares, the remedy is at hand— 
cease to consume them. But if the far- 
mer monopolizes, the only alternative is, 
to apply to a cheaper market, or—to 
starve! Isaac Mosse. 

London, Feb. 1820. 


at the age of eight or nine years, to domes- 
tic employment with the farmers, in order 
todo away the hankering of the children 
for * their mothers’ fire-sides, and for do- 
mestic occupations,” and thus “ accustom 
them early to field labour,” and “‘ keep the 
population under.” That is right, farmer, 
make the young negroes stick to the plan- 
tation! “These notions, however, well as 
they may beseem the cultivator of Barba- 
does, or of Brazil, neither suit the moral at- 

re of what once was Britain, nor 
will tend to redress her sorrows. 
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KSPEARE is the fairest and 
ubject for criticism. ‘ But not 
sort. of criticism,” says Warbur- 
$ may be raised mechanically on 
Which Dacier, Rapin, and Bossu 
sted from antiquity ; but such 
h ourauthor by those only laws 
pies on which he wrote, Na- 
COMMON-sENSE.” ‘The pur- 
ne. rama is to afford rational 
ONTHLY MaG.—No, 74. 
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- pleasure ; and Shakspeare’s works suffi- 
ciently prove that the rules which have 
been confidently laid down for dramatic 
writing are not essential to its object. 
Yet by such rules, some-men, more 
learned than wise, have presumed to cen- 
sure one of the most brilliant produc- 
tions of human genius, the tragedy of 
Hamlet ; which has been still w 
treated by those who have undertaken 

Von, XUL 2Q 
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its defence: and notwithstanding the 
labours of all the commentators, and of 
Mr. Hazlitt, a rational investigation of 
the plan, conduct, characters, and poetry 
of this play is still desirable, for the pur- 
se of confounding the puny criticism 
by which it has been assailed, and teach- 
ing men ‘ with reason to admire.” Pos- 
sibly some of the following observations 
may be found conducive to these objects. 
In the character of Hamlet, our im- 
mortal poet has introduced to our admi- 
ration one of the noblest objects that 
ever fascinated the gaze of mortals: a 
youthful, brave, virtuous, and accum- 
plished prince: gifted with intellect of 
the highest order, improved to excel- 
lence by learning and observation. 
During the life of his royal father, he 
basked in the sunshine of perfect feli- 
eity. He was the object of general ad- 
miration and esteem. Happy in the 
exquisite enioyments of Jove and friend- 
ship, he heeded not the present passing 
hour; in the future he -anticipated a 
glorious reign, over an adoring people. 
Suddenly these brilliant prospects va- 
nished from his sight. His father’s 
dedtl, strange and suspicious, was fol- 
lowed by his unele’s election to the 
throne; while Hamlet, almost over- 
whelmed with sorrow, mistrust, and in- 
dignation, was doomed to witness the 
incestuous, infamous marriage of his 
uother, (a matron till then irreproach- 
able,) with the man whom his “ pro- 
phetic soul” regarded as his father’s as- 
sassin— ‘ 
—— ‘A cutpurse of the empire, 
—— a villain 
That from a shelf the precious diadem stole, 
And put it in his pocket.” 


- "This last disgraceful blow, more into- 

lerable to him than the Joss of a dear 

father, and a royal inheritance, reduced 

the unfortunate prince to a. state of 

gloomy melancholy. He was no longer 

to be recognised us— 

* The courtiei’s, soldier’s, schola:’s eye, tongue, 
sword ;. - 

The expectancy and rose of the fair state ; 

‘rhe glass of fashion, and the mould of form ; 


The observ’d of all observers!” 
usages of the 


He now began to hate the 

world, and the desire of quitting life 
was the usual subject of his medita- 
ti = “iN : ‘ 


—-- “ Fye on the world, 

‘Tis an uoweeded garden, — 
That grows to seed; things rank, and gross 

im natore, 

« “Possess it merely.” . 

__¥n this state of mind ‘his energies ar 


we 
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awakened by the appearance of his § 
ther’s spirit, “‘in arms.” On the first 
intimation of this apparition, his expe, 
sions evince a just dread of confiding jn 
it, without some corroborating proof. 
he fears the subtle wiles of the fiend of 
darkness : 
“ If it assume my noble father’s person.” — 


“ Be thou a spirit of heav’n, or goblin damn'¢ 
Thou com’st ia such a questionable shape~ ‘ 


The friends of the Prince are no jess 
apprehensive that this shape is merely 
assumed, by some evil spirit for diabolicg 
purposes, and eagerly Bchainde him from 
trusting himself alone in its presence, 
When the dreadful tale of fratricide has 
been unfolded, and Hamlet has engaged 
to take vengeance on the murderer, he 
is left in a state of the most dreadful 
agitation. At this moment his friends 
assail him with anxious inquiries, but 
he resolves te leave them in their origi- 
nal uncertainty as to the nature of the 
apparition. ‘The intention of thos 
phrases of “ Old Truepenny”—“ this 
fellow in the cellarage’—* Old Mole," 
&c. is to persuade them that it was not 
really the spirit of the king his father. 

We now come to his deterinination 
“to put an antic disposition on.” For 
this, Dr. Johnson thinks, there was no 


‘adequate cause ; and Malone tells us,it 


was injudicious in Shakspeare to make 
Hamlet feign himself mad. But Shak- 
speare was in this instance, at least, a 
judicious as Mr, Malone, or the coiossus 
of literature... Poets are to be found in 
every alley, whe would have made Han- 
let insplicitly believe all that the ghost 
shouki tell him, and then stab his uncle 
at the head of his council, or perhaps his 
army; and then the crown would be 
clapped on Hamlet's head, and the play- 
ers being handsomely grouped in the 
front of the stage, the curtain would 
drop with vast effect. But as the drama 
had not, in Shakspeare’s time, attained 
its full perfection, he went to work in 
a different way. He fouod in “The 
Hystorie of Hamblet,” which was 
eriginal, that Hamlet says, “ 1 am wel 
assured that he that hath made no cor 
science to kill his own brother, (accu 
tomed to -murthers, and allured with de- 
sire of government without control in his 
treasons,)-will not spare to sate himse 
with the like cruelty, in the blood aul 
flesh of the loins of his brother, by hia 
massacred: and, therefore, it is better 
for me to feign madness than to use 0 
os senses ; that I may preserve ™! 
efor the Danes, and the meme! 
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jate deceased father ; for that the de- 
sire of revenging his death is so engra- 
ven in my heart, that if I die not shortly, 
J hope to take such and so great ven- 
geance that these countries shall for ever 
speak thereof. Nevertheless, 1 must 
stay the time, means, and occasion, lest 
making over great haste, I be now 

cause of mine own sudden ruin and 
overthrow ; and by that means end, be- 
fore I begin’to effect, my heart's desire. 
For seeing that by force I cannot effect 
my desire, reason alloweth me by dissi- 
mulation, subtlety, and secret practices 
tor therein.” 

Shakspeare taken the precaution 
te turn this into blank verse, we should 
never have heard of the criticisms on 
this subject. But it frequently happens 

writers, in composing on a subject 
extremely familiar to themselves, omit 
some point of connexion, trivial indeed, 
but necessary to the. perfection of the 
i In this instance, however, it is 
that Shakspeare thought these 
reasons, with several others, would oc- 
cur to every mind as readily as they did 
to his own. By several other reasons, 
Imean such as these :—That by feigning 
madness, Hamlet would be enabled to say 
ny things, as if undesignedly, which 
ould search the consciences of the king 
and queen ; le would probably frustrate 
amy machinations against himself: he 
might also discover his own friends in 
the Danish court, so as to know with 
What strength he might strike when the 
Oper time shouldarrive. And he may 
Hesupposed to have thought that if the 
Miventure of the ghost should reach his 
incie $ ears, nothing but this pretended 
iness could save his life, and preserve 
mim for the day of retribution. 
_ & tenth part of these reasons would 
ve allowed as sufficient to account-for 
me incidents of a- modern play: why 
ea should criticism be so fastidious in 
Telling with the foundation on which 
fucture of this exquisite dramatic 
peem is erected? Shakspeare meant us 
ppose that Hamlet intended to un- 
fand expose the murderer to the 
» for which purpose he never ob- 
e quate means; he wished the 
‘Of his uncle to be regarded as a 
Fetribution, and not a villainous 
tr, which it must have been consi- 
ha he gone (as Mr. Malone, with 
re simy cl y, calls it,) naturally to 
= He had, notwithstanding his mi- 
~meiropic and desponding soliloquies, no 
aon. of perishing by the hands of 
a , Or executioner: but ex- 
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pected to suceeed the king on the 
throne. 

Love, in so exalted a mind as that of 
the Danish prince, seldom leads to hap- 
piness. Its exquisite refinement pre- 
cludes the possibility of easily meeting 
with a congenial soul every way worthy 
of such homage. But such a mind is 
constantly accompanied by a force of 
imagination, which is too apt to dignify 
the first beautiful object to which it is 
attracted, with all the rare qualities re- 
quisite to constitute a perfect idol for 
its adoration. This illusion, whileit laste, 
is probably the most perfect felicity on 
earth, but it is dearly purchased by the 
agony of the moment which dissipates 
the deceitful mist of fancy, and shews 
the poor, weak, frail reality. Such dis- 
appointments are most severely felt by 
the most excellent natures, and often 
produce despair and death. Moderate 
expectations, and a just appreciation of 
ourselves and others,. with a determina- 
tion to look for human nature, and no- 
thing more in our fellow-mortals, wil! 
secure us against such calamitous shocks. 
But these maxims are only to be gained 
by experience in the school of life; such 
characters as Hamlet, therefore, stand 
wholly exposed and defenceless to this 
destructive effect of their own heated 
imaginations. 

amlet must be supposed to have 
loved Ophelia to adoration, and to have 
thought her a being of absolute perfec- 
tion. She appears, indeed, an innocent, 
amiable, affectionate, pretty girl; but 
does not develope a character worthy of 
the intended wife of Hamlet. We all 
know many such. Compare her with 
the noble, generous, all-confiding, all- 
daring Juliet, or the constant Imogen, 
and we may see what she was not, and 
what—Hamlet fancied her to be. His 
many griefs had depressed his spirits, 
and jaundiced his view of human ac- 
tions ; yet on Ophelia’s love he firmly 
relied, and there was still consolation 
for him. Most unexpectedly she repels 
his visits, and rejects his letters, Infe- 
rior men, on such occasions, sue for ex- 
planation, and reconciliation ; submit to 
the caprice of the imperious fair, and 
are happy. in their restoration to the ki- 
berty of resuming their courtship. ‘This 
is treating women as women, and not 
as goddesses ; and as both _parties know 
it is to be discontinued after marriagt; it 
helps to amuse themin the interval. But 
the refined and sensitive mind of. Ham- 
let had no affinity to such characters. 
With him the loss of Ophelia.was a totat 
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wreck of happiness; and the Ophelia of 
his affections was evidently lost for ever. 
Whether the change of his fortunes, the 
solicitations of a rival, or natural incon- 
stancy had alienated her affection from 
him, was of little consequence; the 
chain of imaginary congeniality was 
broken, never to be united. Shakspeare 
well knew that words were incapable of 
giving utterance to the feelings of the 
princely lever; but how touching is the 
description of his one last visit to her he 
had so lately adored. He sought no in- 
formation—he uttered no reproaches— 
but indulged the weakness of human 
nature, in once more looking on the 
lovely form that had deceived him. 

“ Ophelia. He took me by the wrist, and held 

me hard; 

Then goes he to the length of all his arm ; 

And with his other hand thus o’er his brow, 

He falls to such perusal of my face, 

As he would draw it. Long staid he so ; 

At last, a little shaking of mine arm, 

And thrice his head thus waving up and duwa— 
He rais'd a sigh so piteous and profound, 

As it did seem to shatter all his bulk, 

And end bis being: that done, he lets me go: 
And with his head over his shoulder turn’d, 

Me seem'd to find his way without his eyes, 

For out of doors he went without their helps, 
And to the last bended their light on me.” 


This is the most pathetic parting that 
could have been imagined. Hamlet is 
all but heart-broken; nothing could re- 
store the sweet illusion which was his 
last cherished tie to the world ; he came 
to jeok on her as he would if she had 


been dead; and retired as destitute of 


aan comfort. 

t although she was wholly lost to 
him, he could net endure the anticipa- 
tion of her union with another. In the 
subsequent scenes, he seizes every op- 
portunity of suggesting her retirement 
to a religious seclusion ; and in: his inter- 
view with her in the third act, vehe- 


anently this measure, insis 


ting on 
every motive calculated to a 
yo 


to adopt it—the general d 


mankind—the follies of her own sex; 
the prevalence of calumny, &c. | 
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grave, and raving outrageously, strives 
to out-rant her brother in the boister. 
ous lamentations of excessive sorrow. 

Hamlet is generally accused of basely 
or supinely delaying the revenge re. 
quired by his father’s spirit; and the 
advocates of Shakspeare have re. 
pelled the charge, by merely shewing 
that if Hamlet had proceeded in a more 
Summary way, the play would have 
ended too soon. The reasoning on both 
sides is remarkably superficial, consisting 
of an insufficient answer to an unfound- 
ed objection. 

The tardiness ascribed to Hamlet does 
not-exist. He does not form his resolu. 
tion immediately on the suggestion of 
the ghost. 

——““ The spirit that I have seen, 
May bea devil :—and the devil bath power 
To assume a pleasing shape ; yea and perhaps 
Out of my weakness and my melancholy, 
(As he is very potent with such spirits,) 
Abuses me to damn me: I'll have grounds 


More relative than this. The play’s the thing 
Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the king.” 


——* if his occulted guilt 
Do not itself unkennel in one speech, 
It is a damn’d ghost that we have seen; 
And my imaginations are as foul 
As Vulcan’s stithy.” 

It is not until Hamlet is con- 
vinced of the murdertr’s guilt by the 
terrific effect of the play introduced in 
the third Act, that he resolves on ven- 
poance nor would that resolution have 

een justifiable previously. 

But before he can effect his purpose, 
the royal assassin, full of terror and 
suspicion, resolves to send him to Eng- 
land, in order to remove one cause of 
his fears. A masterly scene exposes the 
anguish of the king’s mind, who attempts 
to petition Heaven for grace to repent 
of his enormities. Hamlet entering at 
this moment, is tempted by the oppor- 
tunity to kill him—but resolves to defer 
it, till he can take ‘him in some act 
“ That lids no relish of salvation in't: 

Then trip him, that his heels may kick at heaven, 
And that his soul may be as damn’d and black 
As bell, whereto it goes ” 

Por this ferocious idea, Shakspeare 
and his hero have incurred much unde- 
served censure, from critics who surely 
never wéighed the offence for which 
‘Hamlet sought revenge, or knew the 

of that awful word. It was 
not for the mere luss of life that the ror! 
Dane returned to the world to call for 


justice. He was 
** Cut off even in the blossoms of his sia, 
‘Wuhousel’d, disappointed, unanea!’d ; 


‘No reckoning made, but.sent to his account 
“With, all his imperfectious.on his head.” 
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He was therefore condemned to hor- 
rid sufferings 
« poom'd for @ certain term to walk the vight, 
apd for the day, copfin’d to fast in Gres, 
Till the foul crimes, done in my days of nature 
Are burnt aad purg’d away.” 

ferely to deprive the murderer of 
life would have been a very inadequate 

ition; but, to kill bim in the act 

of prayer, which Hamlet supposes would 
ensure his forgiveness above, 


« Why this is hire and salary, not revenge,” 


Instead of limiting the extent of Ham- 
let's intended vengeance, we ought to 
| that all revenge is forbidden, there- 
fore our objection should be aimed at 
the ghost’s behest ; but that being ad- 
mitted, we must afterwards reason, not 


what we know to be right, but upon 
vhat Hamlet, instructed by such awful 
means, and believing as he did, in the 
torments of purgatory, and efficacy of 
and. penitence, was likely to con- 

sider a full and ample retribution. 
the completion of Hamlet's pur- 
ses should be impeded ip the 4th Act, 
the circumstance of hig exile to Eng- 
land, is strictly dramatic; he overcomes 
this impediment, and returns. The dis- 
traction and death of Ophelia, and the 
rection raised by Laertes, preliil 
‘contrived to occupy the interval, 
and to h the catastrophe. After the 
eturn of Hamlet there is neither time 
unity for his attempting to 
the satisfaction required by the 
ri before the plot contrived 
ainst himself involves him in destruc- 
' mt. We cannot omit noticing this ca- 
astrophe, as ill understood by those who 
ensure it. At the commencement of 
ine hith Act, we are aware of the vil- 
‘Tainous contrivance of the king and La- 
tes for the assassination of Hamlet ;- 
#om we soon afterwards find returned 
‘court, after baffting the former at- 
t against his life, intent on his great 
ah Vengeance 


s i. 2 quit him with this arm.” 
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He is eve | determined to execute this 
wtmmediately, without assistance, and 


BK all Consequences — 
ae 
*eilfe's no more than to say one.” 
® 


‘contrivance of the fencing in- 
y and the prince: falls into the 
h guinary enemies. This 
appears to us greatly mis- 
}mismanaged. ‘Fhe un- 

» generous Hamlet, merely in- 
nether ‘“these foils have all a 
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Hamlet receives a scratch; then, (says 
the stage direction) in scuffling, they 
change .rapiers, and Hamlet wounds 
Laertes. It has been observed, that it 
is difficult to conceive that rapierscan be 
changed in a scuffle, “ without knowing 
it at the time.” So itis; and we always 
find that in representation, the attempt 
to do this, wacunscious/y, produces a most 
aukward and improbable effect: and as 
the whole catastrophe depends on this 
incident, the aukwardness and improba- 
bility spoil the remainder of the piece. 
We have no doubt that this was differ- 
ently managed in Shakspeare’s time, 
when his personal instructions supplied 
the deficiencies of his stage directions, 
and probably elucidated many: obscuri- 
ties in his text. If the change of the 
pa were properly managed, that 
incident would produce an interesting 
and impressive effect. After Hamlet is 
hurt, in the next round Laertes should 
master his foil. Hamlet, thus on the 
point of being disarmed, should by 
a vigorous effort seize the sword of 
Laertes. Thus both parties would 
hold both weapons, and. in separating, 
each wouid retain that of which he had 
the better hold. By these means an 
exchange might easily take place, not 
only without the offensive improba- 
bility of the present practice, but with 
considerable stage effect. It is quite 
unnecessary that the parties should 
be ignorant of the circumstance; Ham- 
let is not aware of its importance; but 
Laertes sees his imminent and deserved 
peril. Horror, remorse, and shamie, 
would make him parry imperfectly in the 
next round, wherein he receives a’ mor- 
tal wound from the hand of his injured 
atitagonist. The representation of Jolin- 


son that Hamlet kills the king to revenge | 


himself_and not his father, is a mere 
quibble, unworthy of that profound com- 
mentator, who could not be ignorant 
that Hamlet, although he would not have 
killed the king at that precise moment, 
had not his own approaching death 
forced him to seize the sopertiniey, 
never for an instant through the whole 
play swerves from the resolution to in- 
flict exemplary punishment on the royal! 
erjminal ; but naturally seeks an océa- 
sion of executing his purpose without 
incurring destruction or infamy. ow 

We have been led by the: interest of 
the subject into a longer dissertation on 
the character of Hamlet than we intend- 
ed; but we cannot conclude the presént 
article without a word in defence of that 
of Polonius, from the opinion: of a late 
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editor, who insists that Shakspeare in- 
tended him for what he is called by Ham- 
let, “a foolish prating knave.” We 
should have thought Dr. Johnson's lu- 
minous observations on this character 
would have silenced such pretensions to 
criticism. “The character of Polonius,” 
says he, “ exhibits the effects of dotage 
encroaching upon wisdom.” ‘To an un- 
prejudiced mind this character most ex- 
quisitely pourtrays a wily experienced 
courtier, replete with worldly wisdom, 
accomplished in the tedious fallacies of 
the old rhetoric, but totally deficient in 
the philosophy of books, and devoid of 
real taste for the arts or sciences. ‘The 
encroachments of age have made him 
garrulous, and excessively vain of the 
wisdom and experience for which he 
finds the world give him _ credit. 
His advice to his son and daughter, 
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and his measures for ascertaining jj; 
son's conduct in Paris, are extremely jy. 
dicious ; he is foiled and made ridiculoys 
in other circumstances, merely because 
Hamlet's madness is feigned, which he 
could not know, and because the charac. 
ter of the latter was above his compre. 
hension, and not subject to the rules by 
which men conduct the ordinary busi. 
ness of life with respectability. Hamlet 
indeed calls him “ a tedious old fool,” 
and “a foolish prating knave,” but that is 
only Hamlet's opinion; and affords ano- 
ther instance of Shakspeare’s universal 
knowledge, who was well aware that 
such refined characters as Hamlet some. 
times look on the honourable and vene- 
rable persons who manage matters of 
state ceremony, and wear ribbons, with 
much unjustifiable contempt and dislike. 

M. C. 





ON THE PROBABLE UNIVERSALITY OF THE ACTION OF LIGHT UPON ALL 
BODIES CHEMICALLY. 


MR. EDITOR, 

GREAT as were the discoveries of 
the immoRTAL NeEwrTon, in regard to 
the properties of LiguT, yet much re- 
mained to be done after him, and much 
has been already done even wp to the 
present moment, in the investigation of 
the polarization of light, the separation 
of the solar rays into calorific and co- 
lorific, &c. But there is a property in 
light, or rather an application of one of 
its known properties, which, though fa- 
miliar to the human eye, has not been 
specifically attended to. In — valua- 
ble however, it may find a place ; 
for, though I do not pretend to investi- 
gate it, I feel strongly inclined to hope 
that even a hint to the really /uminous 
philosophers of the present day may lead 
to important results. 

The first point to which I wish to call 
attention, is, that light is an universal 
solvent as well as heat, even after a body 
is reduced to such an elementary state 
as to bid defiance to all artificial chemi- 
cal process. We know that there are 
substances, solid or fluid, ue or trans- 
baffle all chemical skill at 


capable of ion into other chemical 
F— spiped wher maguire erase 
ed to some, may to all. I wish, 
however, to go f » and to assume 


it as a principle, that no base or element, 
however perfectly so in regard to all 
other tests, is or can be absolutely so in 
regard to light or heat. 
uppose a compound earth, or metal, 
or any other substance reduced to a hase, 
as far as artificial chemistry can go. Now 
that base is either black or white, or of 
some intermediate colour—and why so? 
The answer is obvious : because it either 
absorbs all the colorific rays, or reflects 
them all nearly, or absorbs some and re- 
flects others. Now, if light is a material 
fluid, subject to the laws of matter, to 
rove which many reasons may be 
rought, here is clearly a chemical com- 
bination and a chemical action. Again, 
we know of no solid base that cannot 
be made hot, though not chemically se- 
rable by heat, as far as our senses g0; 
it is clear, therefore, that caloric com- 
bines with that base. 

In regard to trausparent elements, the 
passage of light through them proves !!* 
action. Whether caloric will combine 
with them or not, I am not certain; but 
if the experiment has not been tried, it 
oi the investigation of the philoso- 
paer. | | ; 

There is also another point, Mr. Edi: 
tor, to which I wish to call the attention 
of your learned readers, in regard to the 
difference of colour in the human specie 

Take the fairest of European dame 
or damsels, pure as the driven sno¥, 
more than the dove ; place het 
in the- dark, and along with her the j* 
tiest of Afric’s sable beauties, and 10 
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parent colour there i be no potebect: 

indeed in any colour at all, unless 

fy believe in the. feline proverb, that 
is the colour of darkness. 

Bot admit the light, and mark the 

eence! one resembles the wd be- 

ee she reflects all rays ; the other re- 

ab gen Deca she absorbs all. 

. shews the proximate causes of 

in colour, and the anatomist 

gilllook for their remote causes in the 

lymph, in the cutis, and in the cuticle, of 


which they are the effect ; but he merely 
gives facts without reasons ; what I wish 


however is, that the investigation should 
be taken up on this view of the subject, 
as connected not only with the properties 
of the human frame, but with the pro- 
perties of light itself ! : 

That light will thus arise out of dark- 
ness [ cannot pretend to prophesy : but 
that the investigation may lead to useful 
or curious discussion, is not, I trust, a 
far-fetched expectation. L. 

P.S. Query? May not the absorp- 
tion of light produce specific effects upon 
the human frame ? 


ft. 





THE SKETCH BOOK.* . 


‘ELEMENTARY knowledge is pretty 
y diffused throughout the United 

; but accomplished scholars are 
rarely to be found among the native 
Americans. At a very early age they 
einto the busy and lucrative avo- 
cations of agriculture and commerce, 
and pursue them with an undeviating 
eagerness which precludes the attain- 
ent of profound erudition, and the 
of literary taste. The po- 
verty of their colleges, and the inatten- 
tion of their government to the promo- 
ion Of learning, are calculated to repress 
the inerease of instructors. Hence, al- 
jugh most of the Americans read, 
fan appreciate literary productions ; 
ag these are amply supplied from 
rea Britain, theré remains but little 
meouragement for the exertion of the 
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fe} 
a 


Pe and 


nall p yrtion of native genius, which the 
auspicious state of the country suffers 
itain'a productive maturity. Great 
etal vigour is nevertheless evinced in 
any of their periodical works; but 
tom the disadvantageous competition 
mth British productions, au ephemeral 
mistehee is commonly their lot. The 
wrk before us, by its originality, its 
ak and conciliating spirit, the poetic 

which pervades its imagery and 
ions, and the chastity of its style, 
‘amore permanent esteem than is 
‘enjoyed by those of its class, and 
ated to improve our opinion of 
f literature. We Jearn that 
ie first numbers are reprinting 














“Suthor. complains, with rea- 

he illiberality of some English 

onthe affairs of America; nor 

ith mistaken in the causes to 
Y . ri u o the injury. . 

-been the peculiar lot of our coun- 

msited by the worst kiad of Eng- 








lish travellers. While men of philosophi- 
cal spirit and cultivated mind have been 
envoys from England to ransack the poles, 
to penetrate the deserts, and to study the 
manners and customs of barbarous nations, 
with which she can have no permanent in- 
tercourse of profit or pleasure, it is left to the 
broken- down tradesman, the scheming ad- 
venturer, the wandering mechanic, the Man- 
chester and Birmingham agent, to be her 
oracles respecting America—to treat of a 
country in a singular state of moral and 
physical developement; where one of the 
greatest political experiments in the history 
of the world is now performing, and which 
presents the most profound and momentous 
studies for the statesman and the philoso- 
pher. 
- © That such men should give. prejudiced 
accounts of America is not a matter of sur- 
prise. The themes it offers for contempla- 
tion are too vast and elevated for their capa- 
cities.” 

We cannot but sympathize with the 
following just observations :— 


“ For ourselves it is comparatively of but 
little importance whether England do us 
justice or not, itis perhaps of far more im- 
portance to herself. She is instilling anger 
and resentment into the bosom of a youth- 

—ful nation;-to grow with its growth, and 
strengthen with its strength. If in America, 
as some of her writers are labouring to 
convince her, she is hereafter to find an in- 
vidious rival, and a gigantic foe, she may 
thank those very writers for having pro- 
voked that rivalship, and irritated that a 
tility. Every one knows the all-pervading 
influence of literature at the present day, 
and how completely the opinions and pas- 
sions of mankind are under its controul. 
The mere contests of the sword are tempo- 
rary ; their wounds are but in the flesh, and 
it is the pride of the generous to forgive and 
forget them; but the slanders of the pen 
pierce to the heart ; they rankle most sorely 

and posmeneny in.the noblest spirits ; they 
dwel] ever present in the mind, and make it 
morbidly sensitive to the most trifling colli- 
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sion. Itis not so much any one overt act, 
which produces hostilities hetween two na- 
tions; there exists most commonly a pre- 
vious jealousy and ill-will, a predisposition 
to take offence. Trace these to their cause, 
and how often will they be found to originate 
int the mischievous effusions of writers— 
Who secure in their closets, and for ignomi- 
nous bread, concert and circulate the venom 
that is to inflame the generous and ihe 
brave. 

«“ | am not laying too much stress upon 
this point; for it applies most emphatically 
to our particular case. Over no nation does 
the press hold more absolute controul, 
than over the people of America; for the 
universal education of the poorest classes 
makes every individual a reader. There is 
nothing published in England, upon the 
subject Of our country, that does rot circu- 
late through every part of it. There is not 
a calinnfy dropt from an English pen, nor 
an unworthy sarcasm uttered by an English 
statesrian, that does not go to blight good 
Will, and add to the mass of latent resent- 
ment. Possessiig then, as England does, 
the fountain-head from where the litera- 
ture of the language flows, how completely 
is it im her power, and how truly is it her 
duty, to make it the miediuni of aniiable 
and magnanimots feeling, a stream where 
the two nations might meét together, and 
driik in peace atid kindness.” 

The Sketch Book consists of miscella- 
neous delineations of the characters and 
incidents which have most forcibly ar- 
rested the author's attention in the 
course of :lis peregriuations. Impelled 
by an ittherent rambling propensity, he 
has wandered through various coun- 
tries, and witnessed maby of the different 
scenes of —_ Ao a desire of 
seeing “* the great men Europe” led 
him to erdss the Atlantic. 

“ T had tead,” he says, “ in the works of 
various mo str that all aninials de- 
“ in ica, and mati among thé 

ber. A gteat man of E 5, theré- 


I; must bé as r to 
gteat bert “a, ds a peak 4 
to 
idea 


3 


of the Alp 


patative swelling tide 
of travellers among ts, who, 
1 was , Were very little people in their 
owt country.” 

Some passagés, descriptive of the voy- 
age, are replete with poetic feeling, 
prove the aathor no common 
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mine worldly themes. 
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together on the tranquil bosom of a sym. 
mer’s sea. To gaze upon the piles of gol. 
den clouds just peering above the horizoy 
fancy them some fairy realms, and people 
them with a‘creation of my own. To watch 
the gently undulating billows, rolling the, 
silver volumes, as if to dié away on those 
happy shores.” _ 

«< #*** It was a finé sunny morning whey 
the thrilling ery of “ land !” was given from 
the mast-head, I question whether Colum. 
bus, when he discovered the New World, felt 
a more delicious throng of sensations than 
rush into an American’s bosom, when he 
first comes in sight of Europe. There js a 
volume of associations with the very name, 
It is the land of promise, teeming with every 
thing of which his childhood had heard, or 
on which his studious years have pondered. 

“ From that time until the moment of ar. 
rival, it was all feverish excitement. The 
ships of war, that prowled like guardian 
giants along the coast ; the headlands of Ire. 
land, stretching out into the channel; the 
Welsh mountains, towering into the clouds; 
all were objects of intense interest. As we 
sailed up the Mersey I reconnoitred the 
shore with a telescope. My eye dwelt with 
delight on neat cottages, with their trim 
shrubberies, and green grass-plats. | saw 
the mouldering ruin of an abbey over-run 
with ivy, and the taper spire of a village 
church rising from the brow ofa neighbour. 
ing hill—all were characteristic of England. 

“ All now was harry and busile. The 
meeting of acquaintances—the greetings of 
friends—the consultations of men of bus- 
ness. 1 alone was solitary and idle. I had 
no friend to meet, no cheering to receive. 
Is upon. the land of my forefathers-- 
But felt that I was a stranger in the land.” 


The universal influence of genius, and 
fasvination of literary excellence, must 
be generally felt in reading the follow: 
ing :— 

* As I wad once visiting this haunt of the 
learned, (the Athenw#um) my attention wis 
attracted to a person just entering the rooni. 
He was advanced in lite, tall, and of a fora 
that once might have been commandiny, 
but it was a litle bowed by time, perhajs 
by care. He had a noble Roman style of 
countenance ; a head that would have plea: 
éd a painter ; and though some slight fur- 
rows on his brow showed that wasting 
po ley been busy there, yet his-eye 
still be with the fire of a poetic soul. 
There was something in his whole appea'- 
ance that indicated a being of a differe't 
ffom the bustling race around hi. 
uired his name, and was informed tht 
Rescor. I drew back with an !- 

ling of veneration. This tht? 

of celebrity ; this was one of 
voice has gone forh 

of ; with whose mild 
communed even in the sclitudes ™ 
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téy, to know European writers only by 
orks, we cannot conceive of them, as 
‘oth ‘ by trivial or sordid 
ts, and j with thecrowd of com- 
minds in the pt paths of life. They 
x5 before our imagination like superior 
in} elie ‘with the emanations of their 
"genius, and surrounded by a halo of 
ry . It isa beautiful incident in 
the 8 of Mr. Roscoe’s misfortunes, and 
will be appreciated by — Shean 
mind, that the parting with his seems 
to have touched upon his tenderest feel- 
ings,and to have been the only circumstance 
could provoke the notice of his muse. 
The scholar only knows how dear these 
silent eloquent, companions of pure 
oughis and innocent hours, become in the 
me of ‘ad . ‘When all that i . worldly 
sto dross around ' us, these only retain 
their Steady value. When friends grow 
i, and the converse of intimates lan- 
shes into vapid civility and common 
se, these only continue the analtered 
| ce of happier days, and cheer us 
true friendship that never de- 

»pe nor deserted sorrow. ' 
lag wish to censure ; but surely if 
of Liverpool had been properly 
what was due to Mr. Roscoe and 
»s, his library would never have 


‘ ‘The e man of letters who speaks of Liver- 
bs s6f it as the residence of Roscoe. 

e intelligent: traveller who visits it en- 

uires Ww Roscoe is to be seen. He is 
y landmark of the place, indicat- 

sa e to the distantscholar. He 

wi ». Por jpey’s column at pleranine, 

| e one ein clasc digit.” 

s.of these “ Sketches” are 

» that the following cannot be 

iy called a specimen, yet it will 

a fair idea of the merit of the 


oe rH ART OF BOOK. MAKING. ’ 
F : 8 doom of Synesius be true—‘ It 
c@ to steal dead men’s labours, 
{what shall become of most 
3. Anat. Melancholy. pis 
E often wondered at the ex: 
of the press, and how 
g that | so many heads, on 
‘to: have - inflicted 
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Pad he ae 
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and at « ere my asto- 
this-head at an end. 
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I was one summer's day loitering 
through the great saloons of the British 
Museum, with that listlessness with which 
one is apt to saunter about a museum in 
warm weather; sometimes lolling over 
the glass cases of minerals, sonietimes 
studying the hieroglyphics on.an Egyp- 
tian mummy, and sometimes trying, with 
about equa success, to comprehend the 
allegorical paintings on the lofty ceilings. 
While I was gazing about in this idle 
way, my attention was attracted to a 
distant door, at the end of a suite of 
apartments. It was closed, but every 
now and then it would » and sonie 
strange-favoured being, generally clothed 
in black, would steal forth, and glide 
through the rooms, without noticing any 
of the surrounding objects. There was 
an air of mystery about this that piqued 
my languid curiosity, and I determined 
to attempt the passage of that straight, 
and to explore the unknown regions that 
lay beyond. The door ‘yielded’ to’my 
hand, with all that facility with which 
the portals of enchanted castles yield to 
the adventurous knight errant. I found 
re re in a spacious chamber, surround- 

with great, cases of venerable books. 
Above the cases, and just under the cor- 
nice, were arranged a great number of 
quaint black looking portraits of ancient 
authors. Long tables, with stands’ for 
reading and writing, were placed about, 
at which sat many pale, cadaverous per- 
sonages, poring intently over dusty vo- 
lumes, rummaging among mouldy manu- 
scripts, and taking copious notes of their 
contents. The most hushed stillness 
reigned through this mysterious apart- 
ment, excepting that you might hear the 
racing of. pens over sheets of paper, or, 
occasionally, the deep sigh of one of 
these sages, as he shifted hie position to 


turn over the page of an old folio; 


doubtless arising from that hollowness 
and flatuleney incident to learned re~- 
search. ’ 
- Now and then one of these person- 
ages would write something on a small 
slip of paper, and ring’ a bell, where- 
upon a familiar would appear, take the 
pam in.profound silence, glide out of 
the: roem, and return shortly. loaded 
with erous tomes, upon which the 
other would fall, tooth and nail, with 
famished voracity. I had no | 
doubt that I had! happened mp 2 dy 


Of magi, deeply engaged 


occult sciences. The ‘ine’ 
niind .an eastern tale’ Thad ‘read, ofe 
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tain, that only opened once a year; 
where he made the spirits of the place 
obedient to his commands, to bring him 
books of all kinds of dark knowledge, 
so that at the end of the year, when-the 
magic portal onee more swung open on 
its Sores he issued forth so versed in 
forbidden lore, as to be able to soar 
above the heads of the multitude, and 
control the powers of nature, 
My curiosity being now fully aroused, 
Ik whispered tv one of the familiars, as 
he was about to leave “ — and 
begged an interpretation o strange 
scene before as A few words were 
sufficient for the purpose. I found that 
these mysterious personages, whom I 
had mistaken for magi, were principally 
authors, and were in the very act of 
manufacturing books, I was, in fact, in 
the reading room of the great British 
brary, an immense collection of vo- 
umes of all ages and languages, many 
of which are now forgotten, and most 
of which are seldom read. To these 
sequestered pools of obsolete literature, 
therefore, do many modern authors re- 
ir, and draw buckets full of classic 
or pure ish, undefiled,” 
wherewith to swell their own seanty 
Being now in possession o secret, 
I sat down in a corner, and watched the 
of this book manufactory. 1 
noticed one lean, bilious looking wight, 
ht none but the most worm- 
tp aod eas in black es 
e was evidently constructing some wo 
of profound erudition, that would be 
. every man who wished to 


et ht ‘ pieced n a con- 
be trnee, shelf of library, or. laid 
Pn uPee his table; but never read. 

observed him, now and then, draw a 
rge. fragment of biscuit out of his 
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various books, fluttering over the leaves 


of manuscripts, taking a morsel ont of 
one, a@ morsel out of another, « Jing 
upon line, precept upon precept; here , 
little and there a little.” The contents 
of his book seemed to be as heterogene. 
ous as those of the witches’ cauldron jy 
Macheth. It was here a finger and there 
a thumb, toe of frog and blind worm; 
sting, with his own gossip poured jp 
like.“ baboon's blood,” to make the med, 
ley “ slab and good.” 

After all, thought I, may not this pil. 
fering disposition be implanted in ay. 
thors for wise pu S; May it not be 
the way in which Providence has take), 
care that the, seeds of knowledge ani 
wisdom shall be preserved from age t) 
age, in spite of the inevitable decay of 
the works in which they. were first pro. 
duced. We see that nature has wisely, 
though * whimsically, provided for the 
conveyance of seeds from clime to clime, 
in the maws of certain birds; so that 
animals, which, in themselves, are little 
better than carrion, and apparently the 
lawless plunderers of the orchard and 
the corn field, are, in fact, nature’s car. 
riers to disperse and perpetuate her bles: 
sings. \ In like manner, the beauties and 
fine thoughts of ancient and obsolete 
writers, are caught up by these flights of 
predatory authors, and. cast forth, again 
to flourish and bear fruit in a remote 
and distant tract of time. Many of their 
works, also, undergo a kind of metem- 

sychosis,and spring up under new forms. 
hat was formerly a ponderous history, 
revives jn the shape of a romance—an 
old legend c into a modern play— 
and a sober philosophical treatise fur- 
ne ape ay oo a whole —_ of 
uncing and ing essays. Thus it 
is in the clearing of oa Ricca wood- 
pesree where we burn — es 
y pines, a progeny of dwarf oaks 
start up in their place ; and we never see 
the prostrate trunk of a tree, moulder- 
srfbevet, soil, but it gives birth to a whole 
» Let us not, then, lament over the de- 
¢ay and oblivion.into which ancient wr'- 
descend ; do but submit to the 


ters. 

great law of nature, which declares that 
all sublunary Reagent inate shall be 
limited in , but which de- 


crees also; that their elements shall ne 
wer perish, Generation after genet 
, both:inanimal and ‘vegetable lift 

their posterity, ané 
! : te flourish. The 


So a authors’ béget authors, #d b" 
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oduced a numerous progeny, in a out bravely with the spoils from several 
od old age they sleepwith their fathers, obscure tracts of philosophy, so that he 
hat is to Say». with the authors who pre- had a very imposing front, but he was 
‘ded them—and from whom they had lamentably tattered in rear, and I per- 
bys ceived that he had patched his small 


“While I was indulging in these ram- clothes with leaves from a Latin author. 
ng fancies, I had leaned my head There were some well-dressed gentle- 
sainst a pile of reverend folios. Whe- men, it is true, who only helped them- 
hersit was owing to the soporific ema- selves to a gem or so, which sparkled 
mre these works; orto the pro- among their own ornaments, without 


quiet of the room; or to the las- eclipsing them. Some, too, only seem- 
-arising from much wandering ; or ed to contemplate the costumes of the 
a itd habit of napping at im- old writers, to imbibe their principles of 
Oe ees and places, with which I taste, and catch their air and spirit ; but 
jevously afflicted, so it was, that I I grieve to say, that too many were apt 
adoze. Still, however, my ima- to array themselves, from top to toe, in 
mm continued busy, and indeed the the patchwork manner I have mentioned. 
‘scene remained before my mind's I should not omit to speak of one genius, 
ynly a little changed in some of the of an arrant cockney demeanour, who 
I dreamt that the chamber was hada violent propensity to the pastoral, 
sorated with the portraits of an- but whose rural wanderings had been 
thors, but that the number was Confined to the classic haunts of Prim- 
eased. ‘The long tables had disap- rose Hill, and the solitudes of the Re- 
wed, and in place of the sage magi, gent’s Park. He had decked himself in 
beheld a ragged, thread-bare throng, Wreaths and ribbands from all the old 
sighas.may be seen plying about that pastoral poets, and hanging his head on 
rreat ng of cast-off clothes, one side, went about with a fantastical, 
onmouth Street. Whenever they lack-a-daisical air, “ babbling about 
sized upon a book, by one of thosein- green fields.” But the personage that 
igitities common to dreams, me- most struck my attention, was a pragma- 
thought it ‘turned into a garment of fo- tical old gentleman, in clerical robes, 
ig i or antique fashion, with which with a remarkably large and square, but 
they proceeded to equip themselves. [ bald nead. He entered the room wheez- 
ited, however, that no one pretend- ing and puffing, elbowed his way ~~ 
dt clothe himself from any particular the throng, with a look of sturdy: 
ft, but took asleeve from one, acape confidence, and having laid hands upon 
i aiother, a skirt from a third, thus a thick Greek quarto, clapped it upon 
if himself out piece-meal, while his head, and swept stately away ina 
his original rags would peep out formidable frizzled wig. ie 
wmamong his borrowed finery. In the height of this literary masque- 
~Ehere was a dapper, rosy, well-fed rade, a cry suddenly resounded from 
tion; who I observed ogling several every side, of “ thieves! thieves!” 1 
iouidy polemical writers through an looked, and lo! the portraits about the 
glass. He soon contrived to-slip on walls beeame animated!* The old au- - 
Wliminous mantle of one of the thors thrust out first a head, then a 
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fathers, and having purloined the ‘shoulder, from the canvass, looked down 
beard of anotlier, endeavoured to curiously, for an instant, upon the mot- 
steeding wise. But the smirking ley throng, and then descended, with 
mplace of his ee ae at fury in ery to Ghia their:rifled 
Fall the trappings of wisdom. property. The scene of scampering 
ly looking gentleman was’busied and hubbub that ensued, baffles all de- 
ring avery flimsy garthent with ‘scription. The unhappy culprits endea- 
id* drawn out of several old voured in vain to escape with their plun- 
es of the reign’ of Queen der.” On one side might be seen half a 
t. Another had trimmed him- ‘dozen old monks, stripping a modern 
ifcently from an illuminated professor; on another, there was sad 
Jed sacks nosegey iu his Goratation caved Sato the ranks af mo 
ices,” and having put Sir Phi- Fletcher, side by side, raged. round the 
at on one side of his head, field like Castor and Pollux, and 2 
ce; A third, who was but of _ when a volunteer with the army in FI 
mensions, had bolstered himself ders. As to the gossipping compiler ef 
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farragos, mentioned some time since, he 
had arrayed himself in as many patches 
antl colours as Harlequin, and there was 
as fierce 2 contention of claimants about 
him, as about the dead body of Patro- 
clus. I was grieved to see many men, 
‘to whom [ had been accustomed to look 
up with awe and reverence, fiin to steal 
off with scarce a rag to cover their 
nakedness. Just then my eye was 
caught by the pragmatical old gentleman 
‘in the Greek gruzied wig, who was 
scrambling away in sore affright with 
half a score of authors in full ery after 
him. They were close upon hishaunches ; 
ina twinkling off went his wig; at 
every turn some strip of raiment was 
— off of him, until in a few moments, 
‘from his domineering pomp, he shrunk 
into a little, pursy, “ chopp’d bald shot,” 
and made his exit with only a few tags 
and rags fluttering at his back. 
' There was something so ludicrous in 
the catastrophe of this learned Theban, 
that I burst into an immoderate fit of 
laughter, which broke the whole illu- 
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sion. The tomult and the scufiie wer, 
at an end. The chamber resumed jn 
ustial appearance. ‘The old author; 
shrunk back into their picture frames, 
and hung in shadowy solemnity along 
the walls. In short, I found myself 
wide awake ip my corner, with the whole 
assemblage of bookworms gazing at me 
with astonishment. Nothing of my 
dream had been real but my burst of 
laughter, a sound never before heard i, 
‘that grave sanctuary, and so abhorrent 
to the ears of wisdom, as to electrify the 
fraternity. 

‘I‘he hbrarian now stepped up to me, 
and demanded whether I had a card of 
ndmission. At first I did not compre. 
hend him, but I soon found that the li. 
brary was a kind of literary “ preserve,” 
subject to game laws, and that no one 
must presume to hunt there without 
‘special licente and permission. In a 
word, I stood convicted of being an ar- 
rant poacher, and was glad to make a 
precipitate retreat, lest I should havea 
whole pack of authors let loose upon me. 
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.. ‘THE treaty of Fontainebleau,’ wisely 
made, in 1814, for the purpose of stop- 
ping the further, effusion of blood, and 
avoiding the dangerous consequences of 
driving Bonaparte and bis adherents to 
rate -extremities, has incurred the 

sliow and illiberal censure, of poli. 
ticians of little judgment, whom, ne- 
Yertheless, the course of events has ena- 
bled toglory in their sagacity. In leav- 
ing rte in possession of the so- 
vereigaty of Elba, the title of Emperor, 
and a large’revenue, the allied sovereigns 
acceded’ to the terms on which he con- 
sented to withdraw from the government 
of. France. They were not absolutely 
sure of attaining this object by force ; 
-but they were certain of the horrible 
carnage and destruction which awaited 
the. They could not. be ex- 
ge barbarous 
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tribunal. An honourable retreat was 
assigned to Bonaparte, from which he 
would never have emerged but through 
the faults of his successor. Yet timid 
men saw, in his yery existence, but still 
more clearly in his residence at Elba, 
cause fer continual apprehensions ; they 
afterwards.considered his return 10 
France, and the dreadful consequences 
which..ensued, as completely verifying 
their predictions. But had not the king 
of France been unfortunately led by 
fools.and. traitors into the greatest mis- 
takes, the army would. have been satis- 
fied,or held.im-cheek, the people content 
with their freedom from a military des 
pot, and Bonaparte forgotten. The pru- 
dent, conciliatory, and popular conduct 
which. the. allies expected from Louis, 
would have.-re-established harmony aod 
social confidence in France ; and enabled 
them'to return to. their dominions, and 
disband. their forces: with a firm reliance 
on the continuance.of the peace est 
blished by their arms and their treaties. 
But the restored, French. noblesse pant 

ign of Napoleon, in 1815. By M. 
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1820.} 
eb afer their old privileges, and were 
to violate charters, contracts, and 
jar Tights, in order to make the 
‘honest king an absolute despot, that they 
‘might be the most distinguished and 
‘sowerful of his slaves. ‘Their rashness 
nd insolence was insupportable, almost 
inconceivable : the women exceeded the 
pony the eagerness with which they 
seized every occasion of mortifying the 
gentry of the late dynasty; the 

~ el was surrounded by men who dar- 
edto insist on the absolute power of the 
erown, even in opposition to the king 
self; the French people, protestant 

in pr nciple, and more attached to mo- 
tals. than ceremonies, were disgusted at 
the silly old-fashioned superstition of the 
new comers; the soldiers, Jong accus- 
tomed to obey superior talents and ex- 
disdained the pretensions of 

mere rank and birth, the sole recommen- 
dations of their new officers; but they 
pmost effectually disgusted and en- 

Taged at the foolish and wicked attack 
‘made on the legion of honour, by be- 
stewing its decorations on what was 
‘called civil merit, and by attempting to 
press the imperial establishment for 
the maintenance of its orphan daughters. 
The courts of justice-were filled with 

| whose opinions were known 
mical to the property acquired 

» purchase of national domains, 

it was publicly declared by some of 

t party, that the confiscation of 

é domains was a robbery, and that 

5 rc perty ought to be restored. 

7 ntiments and proceedings alarm- 

fe interest of above nine millions of 
[twas not extraordinary, un- 
these circumstances, that the po- 

| sctions should: again revert 


J 


“te ireunen misfortunes in his res 
‘almost to a man pre to 

it as their deliverer. elteet 
‘sing in France. He perceived 
¥ % ‘Teturning greatness. But 
insists that no conspiracy had 
lin his. favour when he re- 
, France, relying on the general 
if, as. represented by some in- 
idvals, particularly by a 
whe fell at Mont ‘St. 
~ whose name is concealed. 
to th nee of 1815, this 
Fleury the writ- 
> his voyage to Elba, and 
ith Bonapart 
the first time, made public. The 
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‘without appearing to know me. 


rte. But the army began to- 


pwas not ignorant of what | 
‘these words he began to walk again. 


‘companied him ; and after he had 
Tal indifferent: “questions: to me 
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following are extracts.from this interest- 


ing document : 
~ «6 We entered the road of Porto Ferra 


without any difficulty, at the moment when 
the cannon fired, announcing that the har- 
bour was about toclose. 1 heard the French 
cra sounding the roll; my heart beat 
high; I passed the night on the deck of thie boat. 
Notwithstanding the joy which hs felt at my 
arrival, I could not help indulging in a cer- 
tain degree of melancholy, inspired, perhaps, 
by the silence of the night, and the’ aspect of 
the arid and gloomy mountains which sur- 
‘rounded me. ‘ Ah, how vain is human gran- 
deur!’ thought I. ‘The air of that steril 
islet is breathed by that incomprehensible 
man who lately felt that_he had not breath- 

ing-room in Europe. It is in that humble 
hovel that he now dwells, with his scanty 
train of faithful followers ; he whom I have 
seen in the palace of the Cesars, receiving 
the homage and the worship of the most 
brilliant court in the world; he whom I 
have seen sitting covered, whilst eight kings 
stood before him with their hats in their 
hands’ * * * # 

“ The sun rose and put an end to my 
musings. My joy was inexpressible when 
I recognised on the ramparts those old 
grenadiers whom I had so often admired and 
honoured on the field of battle ” 


On landing he was secured and inter- 
rogated by Bertrand, who procured him 
an interview with eanynet) which i is 
thus related :— 

“ Half an hour afterwards the Marshal 
desired me to proceed as quickly as possi- 


‘bie to the Emperor’s garden “gate 5 the Em- 


speak to me 

I went ac- 
cordingly: the Emperor, according to his 
custom, was walking with his hands behind 


peror would come there, an 


his back. He passed several times before 


me without —— up his eyes 5 at last he 
looked at me; he stopped, and asked me, in 

Italian, what countryman I was. I answered 
in French that I was a Parisian; that busi- 
ness had called me to Italy: ‘and that I 
could not resist the desire of seeing my old 
sovereign. — “ Well, sir, talk to me about 


Paris and France >__and as he ures 
ac- 


t seve- 
loud, he 





_* I had believed, according to the state- 
ments in the ministerial “journals, that the 


‘sea was covered by French and English 


shi futadiic wo. ih, tinea, wore iomnereat 
nde the island, were intercepted. 


Ped uot eet we A eeee ed So 
ppd md 


ok but the sea was 
e; which is‘ in and out of Porto Ferrajo, without expe- 


ey vay oe brutal and. 
” eq tyranni- 
All vessels went 


‘Tiencing the slightest obstacle. 
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desired me to enter his apartments: he 
then ordered Bertrand and Drouot to retire, 
and forced me.to sit down by his side. Na- 
poleon in a reserved and absent man- 
ner: “T Marshal tells me that 
you have just arrived from France.”—“ Yes, 
Sire.” — “ What do you want here ?”— 
Sire, I wish to offer my services to you; 
my conduct in 1814—” Napoleon interrupt- 
ing me,—* Sir, I do not question but that you 
are a good officer, however I have so 
many officers with me already, that it will 
be very difficult for me to assist you ; 7 
_ we will see: it ap that you know M. 
X**#."—[A fictitious designation of a 
izan of much power.]—* Yes, Sire,” — 
“ Has he sent a letter for me by you ?”— 
“No, Sire.”—Napoleon, interrupting me, 
* T see he forgets me just like the rest ; since 
I have been here, I have not heard a word of 
him or of any body.”—I interrupted the Em- 
peror in my turn, “ Sire, he has never ceased 
to entertain those sentiments of devotion and 
attachment towards your Majesty which are 
still cherished by all true Frenchmen; and—” 
,—N n, with disdain ; “ what, do they 
still think of me in France ?”—* Never will 
they forget you.”—“ Never! that isa strong 
expression ; the French have another Sove- 
, and they are commanded both by 
rduty and their tranguillity to think on 
i .” This answer did not 
The Emperor, thought I to myself, 
is out’ of humour because I have not 


ig 


a | 


brought him any letters ; he mistrusts me: 


it was hy while to come so far for 
the sake of an ungracious reception. Na 
leon, continuing, “ What do they think 
about re France at pares your Ma- 
jesty is universally regretted.” 
—* Yes,and there, also, they manufacture 
all sorts of lies concerning me. Sometimes 
ay ote Set I am mad, pospatiness that I 
ou may see (here m 
his nbonpot it T look like an 
It is also given out that they 
to transport me either to Si, Helena, 
I would not advise them 
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lect me.”—“ Why, yes; I thought, sotne. 
how, that I knew your face when I ‘sy 
you, but I have only a confused recollection 
of you.” Poor mortals, thought I to my- 
self, go, and expose your lives for the sake 
of kings, go and sacrifice your youth 
your repose, your happiness for their sake! 
—“<In what affairs have you distinguished 
yourself ?”—** Sire, at * * * * and at * # ee 
Marshal Ney there presented me to your 
Majesty, saying, ‘ Sire, here is the intrepid 
S....P....of whom [ have spoken to your 
Majesty.’” “ Ah! ah! I really do recollect 
- yes, I was very well pleased indeed with 
your behaviour at *** and at * ** ; yoy 
showed much resolution, much strength 
of character. Did I not ‘decorate’ you on 
the field of battle ?”—*< Yes, Sire.”—Ng. 
poleon, with greater warmth and confidence 
‘* Eh bien! how are they all treated in 
France by the Bourbons ?” — “Sire, the 
Bourbons have not realized the expectations 
of the French, and the number of the mal- 
contents increases every day.”°—Napoleon, 
sharply ; “ So much the worse, so much the 
worse: but how, has not X. sent me anylet- 
ters?” * No Sire ; he was afraid lest they 
might be taken from me ; and as he thought 
that your Majesty, being now compelled to 
be vigilant, and to distrust all the work, 
might distrust me also, he has revealed seve- 
ral circumstances to me which are only 
known to your Majesty, and to himself; thus 
enabling me to give a proof that I am worthy 
of your Majesty’s confidence. ”—* Let us 
hear them.” I began my detail, but he ex- 
claimed without allowing me to finish, that’s 
enough ;, why did you not begin by telling 
me all that? there is half an hour that we 
have lost.” This storm disconcerted me.* 
Ele peeved my confusion, and resumed 
his discourse with mildness. —“ Come, make 
yourself easy, and repeat to me, with the 
greatest minuteness, all that has pas- 
sed between you and X ** *. = | then re 
lated the circumstances which had induced 
me to have an interview with Monsieur 
X,*# * * I repeated our conversation word for 
word. I gave him a complete account of all 
the faults and excesses of the royal govert- 


* Napoleon usually liked to intimidate and 
disconcert those who approached him 
Sometimes he. feigned that he could no 
hear you, and then he would make you re 
peat in a very loud tone what he had heard 
‘perfectly well before. However, he w% 
really ‘in a slight ee. At other 
times he would overwhelm you with such r® 
pid and abrupt i ries, that you 





Rot time to a eedend bien, and were coll- 


to. give your answers in conf 

ee wewl h at your ember 
he: he had driven you out 
‘your presence of mind and confidence, 
mused bimsat at your expense.—Nole f 
the author of the work. 
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{ was going to draw the inferences 

ted ec Mauer xX*#** 

‘But the Emperor, who, when he 

, was incapable of listening to 

Soy rcial without interrupting it, and mak- 

ing his comments at every moment, stopped 

ay mouth J thought so, too,” said he, 

| abdicated, that the Bourbons, in- 

b asd dicipline’ by adversity, would 

into the errors which ruined 

them in 1789. I thought that the king would 

govern you en bon homme.’ This was the 

way by which he could obtain a par- 

from + ee for having been put upon 

. But since they have 

fepdlion Frenc France, they have done nothing 

but acts ofmadness. Their treaty of the 23d 

‘April, (raising his voice,) has made me 

y indignant : with one stroke of the 

n they have robbed France of Belgium, 

Sod of the territory acquired since the re- 

volution. They have deprived the nation 

ofits docks, its arsenals, its fleets, its artillery, 

immense materiel which 1 had col- 

ed in the fortresses and the ports which 

ave ceded. Talleyrand has led them 

is infamous business: he must havé 

en j. Peace is easy upon such 

s. If, like them, I had consented to 

nof France, they would not now be 

hrone: (with energy,) | would sooner 

off my hand. I preferred re- 

ing my throne rather than to retain it 

gmy glory, re the honour of 

h nation..,.,..A degraded crown 

a intolerable burthen, My enemies 

| everywhere, that I obsti- 

iy refused to make peace. They have 

ented me as a wretched madman, 

y for blood and carnage: this 

b answered their turn. When you 

r your dog, you give out that 

Mad: [Quand on veut tuer son chien, 

aut bien faire accroire qu’il est en- 
a hy nets shall know the truth : 

mill let know all that was said 

Dat Chatillon. I will unmask the 
jy the Russians, and the English, 


Me Ay 


il hand, Europe shall judge: 


, and 
g to shed human blood. IfI 
i for war, I might have retired 
Lon beyond the Loire and I 
enjoyed mountain warfare. to 
a I would not; I was 
“carnage ..., my name, and the 
8 who remained faithful to me, 
le allies tremble, even out of the 


¢ shall say who was the ro 


e ° 
— WISE 


as Sa 
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universe. My glory ismade for myself * 
. + e+e If Thad thought of myself, F would 
have returnéd toa ater station, but it was 
my duty to retain the imperial title for my 
family and my son.... Next to France, 
my son is the dearest object i in the world to 
me. ” 

“¢ During the whole of this discourse, the 
Emperor continued striding up and down, 
and a red violently agitated. He paused 
a little while, and then he began again. 
“ They (i. e. the emigrants) know too well 
that l am here, and they would like to ast 
fassinate me. I discover new plots, new 
snares, every day. They have sent to 
Corsica one of the assassins of Georges, a 
wretch whom the English journals them 
selves have pointed out to Europeas a blood- 
thirsty assassin ; but let us be on the alert: 
If he misses me I won't miss him. I shall 
send my grenadiers after him, and he shall 
be shot as an example to others. 

After a few moments of silence, he said, 
‘Do my generals go to court? they must 
cut a sad figure there.” I waited for the 
end of this digression, in order to resume 
the thread of my discourse. As I was con- 
vinced that I could not possibly lead the 
conversation, I resolved to let the Emperor 
have it according to his own way, and I an- 
swered, “ Yes, sire, and they are furious to 
see themselves suspended in favour by emi- 
grants who have never heard the sound of a 
cannon.’ —“ The emigrants will never alter. 
As long as they were only required to dance 
attendance in my anti-chamber, I had more 
than enough of them. When it was neces- 
sary to shew any heart, they slunk away 
like....... I committed a great error, when I 
recalled that anti-national race into France. 
If it had not been for me they would have 
died of starvation abroad; but then I had 
great motives. I wanted ‘to reconcile Bue 
rope to us, and to close the revolution... .., 
What do my soldiers say about me ?’*— 

« The soldiers, sire, talk constantly about 
your immortal victories. They never 
nounce your name but with res pet edn 
d Tinces 
money to the soldiers, they drink it ou a 
your health, and when they are forced to 
ery Vive le Roi! they add in a whis , de 
Rome.” —“ And so they still love “me 2” 
(smiling).—* Yes, sire, and I rim Se = ven- 
ture to say, more than Pita at do 
they say about our mis fortunes ?”” a 
consider them as the effect of treachéry 
and they constantly repeat, imei ana 
would have been conquered, if t 
vaticuiatly todignant with, reap 

ignant respect 
capitulation of Paris.” They are ght: 
had it not been for the infamous defection 
of the Duke of Ragusa, the allies would have 
been lost. I was master of rear, and 


"+ Ma gloie et tea moi; thom hd era 
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of all their rcsources; not a man would 
have escaped. They too would have had 
their twenty-ninth bulletin. Marmont is a 
wretch : he has ruined his country, and de- 
livered up his sovereign. His conversation 
with Schwartzenburg would alone suffice 
to dishonour him. If he had not known 
when he surrendered, that he compromised 
my personand my army, he would not have 
found it necessary to make stipulations in 
favour of my liberty and life. This piece of 
treachery is not the only one. He has in- 
trigued with Talleyrand to take the regency 
from the Empress, and the crown from my 
son. Caulincourt, Macdonald, and the rest 
of the marshals, have been cheated and 
gulled by him in the most shameful manner. 
All his blood would not be sufficient to expi- 
ate the barm which he has done to France. 
I will devote his name to the execration of 
posterity. [am glad to learn that my sol- 
diers retain the feeling of their superiority, 
and that they attribute our great misfortunes 
to the. right authors. I collect with great 
pean, from | the intelligence which you 

ve brought, that the opinion which | had 
formed respecting the situation of France, is 
corréct.. The family of the Bourbons is not 
fit to reign, Their government may be good 
for priests, nobles, and old fashioned coun- 
tesses ; it is good for nothing for the present 
generation. The revolution has taught the 
people to know their rank in the state. They 
will never consent to fall back into their for- 
mer nullity, and to be tied up by the nobi- 
lity and clergy. The army can never be- 
long tothe Bourbons. Our victories and 
our misfortunes have established an indis- 
soluble tie between the army and myself. It 
is only through me that the soldiers can earn 
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the slightest partial effervescence would in. 
evitably cause a general insurrection, ang 
B would be surprised if it were to 
take place to-morrow.”—* But what would 
you do if you were to expel the Bourbons 
would you re-estabjish the republic ?"_ 
“ The republic, Sire! nobody thinks about 
it; perhaps they would create a regency.” 
— Napoleon (with vehemence and surprise), 
“ A regency? And wherefore? Am | dead?” 
—* But your absence ...”—“ My absence 
makes no difference. In a couple of days 
I would be back again in France, if the 
nation were to recal me. Do you think it 
would be well, if I were.to return?’ The 
Emperor turned away his eyes, and I could 
easily remark, that to this question he atiach- 
ed more importance than he cared to mani- 
fest, and that he expected my answer with 
anxiety.”"— Sire, I dare not personally at- 
tempt to answer such a question, but....” 
~-Napoleon (abruptly), “ That’s not what I 
am asking you: answer yes or no.”"—“ Why 
then, Sire,—yes."—Napoleon (with tender- 
ness), “* You really think so ?”—“ Yes, Sire, 
I am convinced, and so is M. X * * *, that 
the people.and the army would receive you 
as their deliverer, and that your cause would 
be emSraced with enthusiasm.’’— Napoleon 
(appearing agitated and impatient) “Then 
X * * * advises me to return ?”—* We-had 
‘foreseen that your.Majesty would make in- 
quiries on this point,and the following isi- 
terally his answer. You will tell his Majesty 
that 1 would not dare to. decide so impor- 


tant.a question, but that he may consider it 
as a positiveand incontrovertible fact, that 


our present government has wholly lost the 
con fic of the people and of the army: 
that discontent has increased to the highest 
pitchyand that it is impossible to believe that 
the government can stand much longer 
againstithe universal. dislike. You will add, 
that the Em is the only object of the 
regret and hope of the. nation.: He, in his 
wisdom, will devide what he ought to do.” | 

“ The: Emperor became silent and pen- 
sive; and aftera long meditation, he said, 
I will reflect upon. it; I will keep you 
with me. Come here to-morrow mornilg 
at eleven piclock." be z 


'. © At eleven o'clock I attended, to present 
myself to, the Emperor. They made me 
wait in his saloon-onthe ground floor. The 
striped: silk hangings. were half worn ou 
and faded; the carpet was threadbare, end 


_ patched in several places ; a -few shabby 


; Of the imperial palaces 


the furniture of the 


completed 
aah the splendour 
ene cena I drew a deep 


arm-chairs 


» choly sigh. The Em af 
and. melancholy sigh wo 


‘a he manne lich: ane belied 1 
| been 
i. pansceenenaey thas he bed » phe! 


you ‘yesterday, that P retained you i 9 
service. ] wepent thesame to you to-day, 
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From this instant you belong to me, and I 
hope you will fulfil your duties towards me 
ikea good and faithful subject: you swear 
that you wi!l—is it not so?’’—“ Yes, Sire, I 
gwear.”—“ That’s right.” After a pause, 
«| had foreseen the crisis to which France 
would come, but I did not think that things 
‘were so ripe. It was my intention nut to 
interfere any longer in political affairs. The 
intelligence which you have brought to me 
has changed my resolutions. I have caused 
the misfortunes of France ; therefore [ must 
remove them: but before I commit myself, 
] wish to have a thorough knowledge of the 
state of our affairs. Sit down: repeat to 
meallthat you told me yesterday; 1 like to 
hear you.” 

“ Re-assured by these words, and by a 
jook full of kindness and benignity, I aban- 
doned myself without reserve to all the in- 
spirations of my heart and soul. The pic- 
tare which I drew of the sufferings and 

és of the nation, which I presented to 
Siitepero : Tt, was so touching and so ani- 
mated, that he was astonished. “‘ You are 
anoble young fellow,” said he, “ you have 
‘the soul of a Frenchman; but are 

pnot carried away by your imagination?” 
—#No, Sire; the recital which I have 
mate to your Majesty is quite faithful. I 
ay have expressed myself with warmth, 
ecause-I cannot express my feelings other- 
mse; but all that I have told you is exact 
in¢true. Under such important circum- 
lances, I should have thought it a crime to 
Westitute the inspirations of my imagina- 
on*in the place of truth.”—* You there- 
rethink that France awaits her redemp- 
ame; that J shall be received as a 
Miverer.”—** Yes, Sire; I will even say 
S:*the royal government is so exceed- 
efal and disgusting to the French, 

ment weighs so very heavily 

a th n and the army, that not only 
WWF. Majesty, but any body else who 
‘€ndeayour to liberate the French 

mid find them disposed to second him.” — 
_ Mapeieon (with dignity): << Repeat that to 
aim.”—‘« Yes, Sire, I do repeat it. 


eh. 


yy 
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resolved... It was I who gave the Bourbons 
to France, and it is | wko must rid France 
of them ...I will set off...The enterprise 
is vast, it is difficult, it is dangerous, but it 
is not beyond me. On great occasions for- 
I shall 
set off, but not alone ; I won’t run the risk 
of allowing myself to be collared by the 
gens-d’armes. I will depart with my sword, 
my Polanders, my grenadiers. ..all France 
is on my side, I belong to France ; and for 
her I will sacrifice my repose, my blood, my 
life, with the greatest joy.” After this 
speech, the Emperor stopped; his eyes 
sparkled with hope and genius: his attitude 
announced energy, confidence, victory ; he 
was grand, he was beautiful, he was ador- 
able '—he resumed his discourse, and said, 
* Do you think that they will dare to wait 
for me ?”—** No, Sire.”—* I don’t think 
so, either: they will quake when they hear 
the thunder of my name; and they will know 
that they can only escape me by a speedy 
flight. But what will be the conduct of the 
national guards? Do you think they will 
fight for them ?”°—* I think, Sire, that the 
national guards will remain neutral.”— 
«“ Even that’s a great deal; as to their 
‘ gardes du corps,’ and their red regiments, 
I am not afraid of them : they are either old 
men or boys; they will be frightened by the 
mustachios of my grenadiers. I will make 
my grenadiers hoist the national flag ;” lift- 
ing up his voice and his hand: “ I will ap- 
peal to my old soldiers; I will speak to 
them. None of them will refuse to hear 
the voice of their old general ....It is cer- 
tain that the soldiers cannot hesitate to 
choose between the white flag and the tri- 
coloured flag ; between me, by whom they 
have been covered with rewards and glory, 
and the Bourbons, who wish to dishonour 
them .... And the Marshals, what will they 
do?”—** The Marshals, who are full of 
money and titles, have nothing to wish for 
but repose. They would fear to compro- 
mise their existence by embracing a doubtful 
party; and perhaps they will continue 
merely spectators of the crisis. Perhaps 


hh are so wearied, and degraded, even the-fear lest your Majesty may possi- 


ensed, by the anti-national yoke of 


rant and the priests, that they are 
jom any one who will promise to 
Mem.”—*“ But if I were to disem- 
ince, is there not reason to fear 
riots may be massacred by the 
‘and the Chouans ?”—* No, Sire, 
hink so; we are the most numer- 
he bravest party.”—* Yes, but 
Heap you in the prisons, and cut 
ts.”—** Sire, the people will not 

© that.” —* I hope you may not be 

¢ to be sure I shall get to Paris so 
hat they won't have time to con- 

fe they are to hide their heads. 
ere as soon as the news of my 
ition... Yes,” the Emperor con- 
 takiog a few steps, “I have 


wruLy Mac.—No. 74. 


bly punish them for their defection or trea- 
son in 1814 may induce them to adhere to 
the king.”—“ I will punish no one. Do 
you take me rightly? Tell M * * * * clear- 
ly that I will forget every thing. We have 
all reason to reproach each other.”—* Sire, 
I will tell him so with the greatest joy. This 
assurance will completely gain all opinions 
over to your side; because even amongst 
your partisans there are men who dread 

ur return ; lest you should revenge your- 


-self.”—* Yes, I know that it is thought that 


I am revengeful, and even sanguinary ; that 
I am considered as a kind of ogre, as a man- 
eater. They are mistaken: I will make 
every one do his duty, and [ will be obeyed ; 
and that’s all. A weak sovereign is a cala- 
mity to his subjects. If he allows criminals 
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aad graitors to fancy that Le does not know 
how to punish, there is no longer any secu- 
rity either forthe state or for individuais. 
More crimes are prevented than repressed 
by severity. A sovereign must govern hy 
has head, and not by his heart. Yet tell 
X*** that I except Talleyrand, Auge- 
reau, and the Duke of Ragusa, out of the 
general pardon. They caused all our mis- 
fortunes. ‘The country must be revenged.”’ 
—** But why exclude them, Sire? Is there 
not reason to fear that this exclusion may 
deprive you of the fruits of your clemency, 
and may even raise doubts as to your since- 
rity in future ?”"—* It would be much more 
exposed to doubt were I to pardon them.” — 
“ Bat, Sire. .... *.§ Dont you trouble 
your ‘head about it... what is the strength 
_ of the army ?’—* Sire, I do not know; I 
only knew that it has been much weakened 
hy desertion and by discharges, and that 
few. of the regiments consist of more.than 
three hundred men.”-—“ So much the bet- 
ter; those who are good for nothing have 
probably left the army; the good soldiers 
will have remained. Do you know tlie 
names of the officers who command the ma- 
ritime mh the eighth division ?”— 
“« No, Sire,”—Napoleon (out of temper) ,— 
*“ Why did not X * * * give you = in- 
formation ?”—* Sire, both M. X * * * and 
myself were far from supposing that your 
Majesty would immediately embrace the 
poe resolution of re-appearing in France; 

ides which, he might believe, accorting 
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effects of your ambition, and the abuse of 
your strength. Now that Eurcpe has re. 
covered her independence, and that Frang 
has ceased to be dangerous, forrign power, 
will probably be unwilling to run the risk of 
a new war, which may end by restoring to 
us that ascendancy which we heve lost.” 
“If the allied sovereigns were at home in 
their capitals they would certainly consider 
the matter twice before they would take the 
field again ; but they are yet face to face. 
and it is to be feared that war may become 
an affair of vanity. Do you think it is trye 
that they are on ill terms with each other ” 
—* Yes, Sire, it appears that discord rej 

in the congress ; that each of the great pov. 
ers wishes to seize the largest share of the 
booty.”— It appears also, that their syb- 
jects are discontented : is it not so ?”—« Yes, 
Sire; kings and people, every thing seems 
to unite in our favour. The Saxons, the 
Genoese, the Belgians, the inhabitants of 
the banks of the Rhine, the Polanders, al 
refuse the new sovereigns to whom they are 
to be given. Italy, tired of the avarice and 
the grossness of the Austrians, pants for 
the moment of withdrawing from their so- 
vereignty. Experience has taught the king 
of Naples that you are his surest protector, 
and he will assist the rising of the Italians 
whenever you wish it. The princes of the 
confederation -of the Rhine, warned by the 
example of Saxony, will become the allies 
of your Majesty after the first victory. Prus- 
sia.and Russia will sit quiet, if you will only 
allow them to retain their new acquisitions 
The Emperor of Aastria, who bas every 
thing to fear from Russia and Prussia, and 
to hope for f the King. of 
will easily consent, if you only gua- 
tee Italy to Kim, to allow you to do 
it you think best with the Bourbons. In 
‘all the powers of Europe, England 
, are more or less interested 
declaring themselyes against you; 
lore England cap have corrupted, or 
ad the continent, your Majesty will be 
firmly fixed on the throne, that your 
jesty’s enemies may try in vain to make 

_ 


Jeon (shaking his head), “ All the 
3 «+.showever, I consider Jt # 
that the kings who have fought 
are no Jonger guided by the 
the same views, the same i 
The er Alexander mut 
me: he must be able to estimate he 
ence whichexists between Louis X Vil. 
myself. if he were to understand be 
icy rightly ,he would rather sce the Freach 
: 4p jthe hands of a powerful save 
relendess-enemy of England,thas 
ne sofa weak sovereign, the ine 
sal.of the Prince Regent. | woal 

re him. Poland, and.a great deal more, 
wished it; he knows that 1 have he 
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ej Bap y, I would have made hitt 


ever will be now. Prussia, 

e petty ‘kings of the Rhenish confede- 

, will follow the lot cast by Russia. 
Russia on my side, she would se- 
cure me all the second-rate powers. As to 
we eye f do not know what they 
: they have never treated me can- 

- suppose I could keep Austria in 
threatening to deprive her of Italy. 

Italy is yet very grateful to me, and much 
to me: if I were to ask that coun- 

try for an hundred thousand men, and an 
millions, I should have the men 

. If they were to force me 

té make war I could easily revolutionize the 
+ I-would grant them whatever they 

wish, independence or Eugene. Me- 

an and some others have done him harm, 
te apne of that, he is warmly loved, 
: rhe he deserves to be so; 
at» that he meaty: a noble 
Morat is ours: I have had great 

to complain of him. Since I have 
hehas wept forhis errors, and has 

matin cet to repair the injuries which 

& ume. He has regained 

ndshi my confidence : his assist- 

ee, if T Pav ettgaged in war, would be 
very useful ~ me. He has little brains; 
‘has n ¥ but hand and heart ; but his 
‘fe tet direct him. The Neapolitans 
ie p pecrebly well ; and I have yet 

i officers amongst them who would 

in the right way. As to Eng- 

we hoa have shaken hands from 
od rama if Mr. Fox had lived; but 
eins country continues to be go- 


“the principles and passions of - 


r, Pitt .we must always he as hostile as 
re and® wat . From oe I expect 

rte no trace . - England knows 

I place my foot in France, 

her infine will be driven back across the 

) ‘ w Tong as Flive I will wage a war 
: Of exten Fagainst her maritime des- 
} Pim. | f the continental powers had se- 
Me; if they had not been afraid of 
Aned fiad understood my ambition, — 
ban. have floated’ from the 
a bre the universe, and 

ve enjoyed peace. All 

i, foreign powers have great 

ch fare war against me; whilst 

9 great reasons to induce them 

| with me. It is ‘to be 
is T e already said to you, that 
“turn the war into an affair of 
‘that’ make it a point of ho- 
n tlie hand, it is possible 
“Wiay renounce tlieir coalition, 
‘now tio ‘longer any object, in or- 
eit ects; preserving at 


a them ‘sufficient guaran- 


ce rise: ates 


a ee ee eee ee) eee 


n raves n armed neutrality, until: 


Fratice loose | 


speaks, and that is sufficient for me. lr 
1814 I had to deal with all the powers ir 
Europe, but they should not have laid doww 
the law to’ me if France had not left me to 
wrestle alone, against the entire workt 
Now the French know my value; and, a® 
they have regained their courage ‘and'their 
patriotism, they will triumph over the'ene- 
mies who may attack them, just ay they 
triumphed in the good days of the revolu- 
tion. Experience has shewn that armies 
cannot always save a nation; but a nation 
defended by the people is always invincible. 

“| have not settled the day of my depar- 
ture: by deferring: it I should have the ad- 
vantage ofallowing the congress to ran dut ; 
but then, on the other hand, F should’ rat 
the risk of being kept here asa close pri- 
soner by the vessels of the Bourbons and of 
the English, if, as every thing appears ty 
indicate, there should be a rupture amongst 
foreign powers. Murat would lend me his 
navy if I wanted it; butif we do not succeed 
he would be com promisedi We must not 
be anxious about all these matters: we 
must allow some room for destiny to come 
into play. 

“ T think we have considered all the point 
upon which it was important that I should 
be settled, and that we should understand 
each other. France is tired of the Bour- 
bons; she demands her former sovereign. 
The people and the army are for us: fe- 

reign powers will be silent: if they speak, 
we shail be able to reply: this, in short, is 
the state of the present time and of the fu- 
ture. 

“ Depart. Tell X * ** that you have 
seen me, and that I am determined to expose 
myself to every danger for the purpose of 
yielding to the prayers’ of Franée, arid of 
ridding the nation of the Bourbons’... . Say 
also that I shall leave this place with my 
guard on the first of April—perhaps sooner. 
I pardon every thing. I will give to France 
and to Europe all thé guarantees which car 
be expected or demanded of me. Tf have’ 
renounced all my plans of aggrandizement, 
and I wish to repair the evils which war has 
caused to us, by a permanent 

‘© You will also tell X ** * and the’ rest 
of my friends to nourish and strengthen the 
good disposition of the people and the army’ 
by all possible means. Explain to X * * * 
that if the excesses of the Bourbons should 
hasten their fall, if the French should drive 
them out before my disembarkation, then T 
will not allow of a regency, or any thing in 
the shape of it; but let them establisti a 
provisional government, composed’ of . 
of,....0f. ..of ‘of... Go, Sit, F 
h that we’ shall soon meet again.” -—o 
“ Sire, where’ shall I land ””—* You must’ 

to Naples; liere is a’ rt of 
fhe island, and‘a letter for* ** ctend: 
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may tell him that I send you there to’ex- 
plore the soundings, and settle some con- 
cerns of moment. I have directed * * * * to 
farnish you with a passport, in order that 
you may be able to return to Paris without 
meeting with any obstacle or danger.’’— 
** Your Majesty has then determined to 
send me back to France ?”’—* It must ab- 
solutely be so."-—* Your Majesty knows 
my attachment, and that I am ready to 
prove it in any way which may be required. 
But, Sire, deign to consider, both for your 
interest and for that of France, that my de- 
parture has been remarked, and that my 
return will excite still more notice, and that 
it may give rise to suspicion, and perhaps 
induce the Bourbons to put themselves on 
their guard, and cause them td watch the 
coasts and the island of Elba.”—“ Bah! 
do you suppose that fellows of the police 
know every thing, and can foresee every 
thing ? More is invented than is discovered 
by the police. The agents of our police 
were decidedly as good as those of the pre- 
sent people, and yet they frequently knew 
nothing. of what was going on but at the 
end of a week or a fortnight ; and then they 
found it out only by chance, or incaution, 
or treason. I don’t fear that any disclosures 
will be obtained from you by any of these 
means, -You are clever and decided, and, 
if they were to work upon you, you would 
easily get clear. Besides, when you once 
arrive at Paris don’t show yourself; creep 
into a corner, and nobody will think of fer- 
reting you out. I could certainly confide 
this mission to some of the people who are 
about me; but }] do not wish to make any 
additional confidant; you are trusted by 
X***; I trust you; and, in one word, 
a are exactly the man whom I want. 

our return is certainly exposed to ob ec- 
tions, but are as nothing when com- 
pared to its . All that we have 
said about the Bourbons, and about France, 
and about myself, is mere talk, and talk 
won’t overturn a throne. In order that my 
enterprise may not be rendered abortive, 
it must be seconded, and the patriots must 
p to attack the Bourbons on one side, 
whilst I shall occupy them on the other. 
And, above all; it is necessary that they 
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five merchants whom you mentioned ; 








dier answered his general, “These action, 
are not performed for pay.’ ”—< Thay, 
very right; I like to see pride.”—* Sire | 
am not proud, bat I havea soul ; and if t 
thought that your Majesty could believe that 
I embraced your Majesty’s cause for the 
sake of filthy lucre, I should request your 
Majesty to cease to rely on my services,” 
—“ If I had believed that. to be the case 

I should not have trusted you. No person 
ever received a more honourable and splep. 
did proof of my confidence, than that which 
I am now bestowing upon you, in deciding 

merely on the strength of your word, to quit 
the isle of Elba, and in directing you, as my 
precursor, to announce my speedy arrival jp 
France. But do not let us talk any more op 
that head; and teil me if you recollect fully 
all that I have told you.”—* I have not lost 
one of your Majesty’s expressions. They 
are all engraven on my memory.”—* Then 
I have only to wish you a pleasant journey. 
I have directed that every thing should be 
got ready for your departure. 

“ This evening, at nine o'clock, you will 
find a guide and horses at the gate of the 
town: you will be taken to Porto Longone. 
The commandant has been authorized to 
furnish you with the necessary quarantine 
documents. He knows nothing; say no- 
thing tohim. At midnight a felucca will 
leave the port, by which you will reach 
Naples. I am sorry to have hurt your feel- 
ings by offering money to you, but I thought 
you might be in want of it. Adieu, Mon- 
sieur; be cautious. I hope we shall soon 
meet again, and I shall acknowledge, in a 
manner worthy of your merits, your exer- 
tions in favour of the country and of my- 
self.” 

Hardly had I gone down to the towt. 
when he sent for me again. “ I have con- 
sidered,” said he, “ that it is desirable that 
I should know what regiments are stationed 
in the eighth and tenth military divisions, 
and the names of the commanding officers. 
You will undertake to procure this informa- 
tion during your journey, and transmit it 
to me without the slightest delay. Wile 
triplicates of your letters: Send one by 
way of Genoa, the second by Leghorn, and 
the third by Civita Vecchia. You will take 
care to write this name legibly (here he gavé 
me @ memorandum containing the name of 
an inhabitant of the island). Fold your let 
ters in a business-like way. In order that 
the secret of your cerrespondence may no 
be discovered, should any accident happe?, 
you will put your intelligence in the shape 
of commercial transactions, and you ™! 
imitate the usual style of bankers. | wil 
suppose, for example, that between Cham- 
bery and Lyon, going by the way of Gre 
noble, there are five regiments. You wil 
write to me... .. in my way I have seep the 
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well. «. do you understand me?”—«“ Yes, 
Sire ; but how am I to send the names of 
the colonels and the generals in command?” 
_ Transpose. the letters of their names, 
4nd nothing will be moreeasy. There is rot 
asingle colonel or general whom I do not 
know, and I shall soon be able to recompose 
their names.” —“ But, Sire, the anagrams 
which I shall make will perhaps be so un- 
couth, that it will be seen at the post-office, 
that the names are disguised on purpose.” 
_“ Do you think, then, that they amuse 
themselves at the post-office by opening and 
reading all the letters of business which pass 
? They could not get through 
them. Ihave attempted to unravel the cor- 
. carried on under the disguise 
ee transactions, but I could never 
. The post-office is like the police, 
fools are caught; yet think of any 
method: I shall have no objection.” 
fier 1- had considered a little while, I 
to the Emperor, “ Sire, there is a me- 
which perhaps will do. 
the imperial calendar.”—“ Yes, sure.” 
Well, Sire, the calendar contains the 
of the general officers and colonels of 
the army. - Now, I will suppose, for ex- 
ample, that the regiment quartered at Cham- 
is.commanded by Colonel Paul. I 
into the calendar and I find that Paul 
stands forty-seven in the list of colonels. I 
will also suppose that, between ourselves, 
‘bill of exchange’ means ‘ colonel’ or ¢ ge- 
neral.’ Then I shal] write to your Majesty, 
Ihave seen your correspondent at Cham- 
jhe has paid me the amount of your 
of exchange, No. 47. Your Majesty 
to your Majesty’s calendar, and 
nyour Majesty will see, that the 47th 
wionel who commands the regiment of 
Chambery, is called * Paul.’ And, lastly, 
order that your Majesty may be able to 
‘when I speak of a colonel, a general, 
shal, I shall take care to indicate 
of the officer by one, two, or three 
Placed after the ‘ No.’. The colonel 
mMaye one dot. No. .; the general two, 
NOr ny &e.”-—* Very good, very good. Here 
4% calendar for you. Bertrand has one 
1 ill take.” , 5 4p gpa 
ee ; 
® calendar given to me by the Em- 
Was richly bound, and stamped with 
©imperial arms. I tore off the binding. 
‘Empe gm walking up and down, 
»a8 he laughed, “ It is really ex- 
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. tt by will never be able to see 
it.” » When I had finished, he said, 
houg: brings on another. I have 

self how you would manage to 

Me, if you should have any thing 

cu d importance to communicate. 
ee, suppose any extraordinary 

id make you think that my dis- 

im Ought to be accelerated or re- 

“the Bourbons were to be on 

3m short, I know not what.” 

‘Silent, and then began again. 
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“I only know one way to provide for it: 
the confidence which I place in you ought 
to be unbounded. I will give you the hey 
to a cipher which was composed for my use, 
in order that I might ensploy it in corre~ 
sponding with my family under the most 
important circumstances. I need not tell 
you that you must keep it with care : always 
carry it about you, lest it should be lost: 
and if the smallest danger arises, burn it or 
tear it at the slightest suspicion. With this 
cipher you may write any thing to me which 
you like. I would rather that you should 
use it, than be under the necessity of 
coming back, or of sending any messenger 
tome. If they intercept a letter written in 

my cipher, it will take them three months 
to read it; whilst the capture of an agent 
might ruin all in an instant.”” He then went 

and looked out his cipher; he made me 

eniploy it under his eyes, and delivered it to 

me, exhorting me not to use it unless all 

other modes of communication should be- 

come insufficient. 

The Emperor continued, “ I do not sup- 
pose that you will have occasion to return 
here before my departure, unless the sudden 
overthrow of our projects should force you 
to seek an asylum here. In such @ case, 
apprise me of your intended return, and I 
will send for you to any place which you 
may name. But we mast hope that victory 
will declare for us. She loves France... . 
You have not spoken to me about the af- 
fair of Excelmans: if such a thing had hap- 
pened in my time, | should have thought. 
myself lost : when the authority of the mas-. 
ter 1s not recognised, all isover. The more 
I think upon the matter (here he displayed 
a sudden emotion), the more I am convinced 
that France is mine, and that the patriots 
and the army will receive me with open 
arms.”—“ Yes, Sire, I swear to you, upon 
my soul, the people and the army will de- 
clare for you as soon as they hear your 
name, as soon as they see the caps of your 
grenadiers.”—* Provided the people do seek’ 
to do themselves justice before my arrival, 
a popular revolution would alarm foreign 
powers: they would dread the contagion of 
example. They know that royalty only. 
hangs by a thread, that it does not agree 
with the ideas ofthe age; they would sooner 
see me seize the throne, than allow the peo-, 
ple to give it to me. They have re-esta- 
blished the Bourbons in order to convince. 
the people that the rights of sovereigns are 
sacred and inviolable. They have blunder- 
ed. They would have done more for the. 
cause of legitimacy by leaving my son there, 
than by re-establishing Louis XVIII. Me 
dynasty had been recognised by France and 
by Europe ; it had been consecrated by the: 

ope. They ought to have respected it. 
By abusing the rights of victory, it was in 
their power to deprive me of the. throne: 
but it was unjust, odious, impolitic, to pu-, 
nish the son on account of the wrongs of 
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his father, and to deprive him of his inhe- 
ritance. I was not an usurper: they may 
say so as-long as they like; nobody will be- 
lieve them. The English, the Italians, the 
Germans, are now too enlightened to allow 
themselves to be crammed with old ideas, 
with antiquated notions. In the eyes of na- 
tions, the sovereign who is chosen by the 
entirety of the nation, will always be the le- 
gitimate sovereign. . . . The sovereigns who 
sent their ambassadors to. me with servile 
solemnity ; who placed in my bed a girl of 
their breed ;-who called me their brother, 
and who, after doing all this, have stigma- 
tized me as an usurper, they have spit in 
their own faces by trying to spit at me. 
They have degraded the majesty of kings. 
They have covered majesty with mud. 
What.is the name of an Emperor? A word 
like any other. If I had no better title than 
that, when I shall present myself to future 
agesthey would scornme, My institutions, 
my benefactions, my victories—these are 
the true titles of my glory. Let them call 
me @ Corsican, a corporal, an usurper.. . I 
don’t care... I shall not be less the object 
of wonder, perhaps of veneration, in all fu- 
ture time. My name, new as it is, will live 
from age to age, whilst the namesof all 
these kings, and their royal progeny, will 
be forgetten before the worms will have had 
time to-consume their carcases.””. The Em- 
peror stopped, and then continued ; “ I for- 
get that time is precious; I will not detain 
eae longer. Adieu, Monsieur; em- 
me, and depart; my thoughts and 

good wishes follow you.”—T wo hours after- 


The return: of Napoleon, the flight of 
Sovipere te" tngociats with the alice, 
negociate with t ies, 

his energetic’ bem to establish his 
vernment, and to meet the impending 
r, the dreadful war‘which ended in 
jis, defeat, his subsequent abdication, 
the factious contentions from which 
the re-establishment of Louis delivered 
the French, are clearly, forcibly, and, 
bert from gras and Sees - 
4 ’ on E 
ments, had‘ favourable opportunities of 
learning the and he seems'to have 
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rn gd information thus acquired, 
as much impartiality as unavoid- 
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to the good old French king, and to the 
skill and valour of the British commay. 
der and his army; in both which re. 
spects, we are sorry to say, Count Fleury 
a Bonapartist and a Frenchman, evince, 
more candour and integrity than som, 
malignant writers of our own nation 
The negociations, public and private, 
of the respective powers, the intrigues 
of the treacherous: Fouché, the imbec- 
lity and arrogance of the party orators 
in the chamber of deputies, and the tey- 
giversations of courtiers and public cha. 
racters, are clearly and instructively de- 
tailed. A curious narrative, arising out 
of the plots and counterplots, in which 
M. Fouché was so active acquits the al- 
lies of ever having. suggested or counte- 
nanced the idea of assassinating Bona- 
parte, and also of having resolved to re- 
store the Bourbons by force. On the 
contrary, it appears that if the Freneh 
would have voluntarily deposed Napo- 
leon, the crown would have been suffer. 
ed to descend to his son. 

Like his guondam master, M. Fleury 
complains of the allies, for declaring 


_ that Bonaparte, by his return to France, 


had thrown himself out of all the rela- 
tions of civil society; and that as an 
enemy and disturber of the world, he 
had rendered himself obnoxious to pub- 
lic vengeance : and also of the close con- 
finement to which Bonaparte has been 
subjected since: his overthrow. M, 
Fleury’s partiality alone prevents his 
comprehending that Bonaparte was per- 
mitted to rétain the isle of Elba, and the 
imperial title, only on condition of ceas- 
ing to disturb the world ; that by break- 
ing that condition, he exposed himself to 
the extremes: of hostility, and finally, 
that a strict. imprisonment was the 
mildest fate he could reasunably expect, 
if unsuccessful in his desperate enter- 
prize. By entering France while the 
allied sovereigns, whom he had made 
his implacable enemies, remained with 
their armies almost on her confines 
he involved, without compunction, the 
thousands of brave men who were ée- 
votedly attached to him, in almost cer 
tain. destruction ;'involved the country be 
affected to cherish in the calamities of 
war, and devoted to carnage the suldies 
of England, Prussia, and their allies 
without producing any benefit to himself 
orto France. Posterity will see, in Is 
éverthrow and confinement, only te 
wise, humane, and necessary precautions 
ef monarchs anxious to deliver 

selves and their subjects from the 

gerous enterprizes of a tyrant, wi 
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, is oe pe tse with the com- 
ined extremes of ambition, pride, cru- 
peer perfidy. 
other publication is alledged to 
pethe ninth book of Bonaparte’s “ Great 
Work.’ Sir Richard Phillips and Mr. 
O'Meara pledge their characters for the 
authenticity of these books; and refer 
to the original manuscript, to be seen at 
ishers, in the same hand-writing 
poe ’s observations on. Lord 
Bathurst's speech. On the characters 
ofthe publisher and translater we need 
notobserve :. but the proof to be derived 
fram the hand-writing is open to many 
ici Nor is it adduced in a very 
direct and satisfactory manner. The 
hook contains ne intrinsic proof that 
is its author. It is almost 
confined to an account of the battles of 
Lign , Quartre-bras, and Waterloo: and 
true that “it is Napoleon him- 
self who-speaks,” he had better, for his 
own gake, have remained silent. The 
object of the work is to prove that the 
and Prussians were defeated ac- 
ding to all the rules of war, that they 
no business to drive their conquerors 
them, or to commit so monstrous 
ity as that of dethroning and 
capturing the victor. The glory of the 
French commander is heightened by the 
reumstance, that not only his.own ge- 
tals, but those of the enemy, were 
mGnually acting contrary to his ex 
ions eed aiotting all the rules te 
i ba » really think Bonaparte is not 
ally enough to expose himself to ridicule 
pee ner. The style of the work 
‘@uite unworthy of the leisure hours 
Awrter so experienced as the Corsi- 
i dt is worse than the worst of his 
HeGius. For example, the day of Wa- 
Hoo is thus introduced :— 


Res. e awn having begun to appear, the 















‘tion at the great fault com- 






ape or returned to his_ head-quarters,— 
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prevent him from profiting by xt. But the 
atmosphere became more clear, and at five 
o’clock he perceived some feeble rays of 
that sun, which, before setting, was to wit- 
ness the ruin of his opponents—the British 
oligarchy would be overthrown ! France 
was about to rise again, more glorious, 
powerful, and grand than ever !!!” 


Now, when we are seriously desired to 
believe that Bonaparte wrote this at Sf. 
Helena, nothing but the high character 
of Mr. O'Meara, and the pledges of the 
publisher could possibly suppress our 
laughter. 

he calculations of Bonaparte ap- 
pear, in this work, to be made in a v 
extraordinary sort of arithmetic, consi- 
dering his mathematical attainments, 
and his present opportunities for revi- 
sion and cerrection. He says, “ there 
are ninety chances in our faver tu ten 
against us.’ Of these ninety they lose 
thirty ; after which there remain sir 
to forty. How deplorably must these 
odds (which are very nearly six to four, 
or three to two,) have been reduced: by 
a discovery which the Emperor soon af- 
terwards made: Although “ this was 
the fiftieth regular battle, in which Na- 
poleon had commanded within twenty 
years,” we are persuaded he never 


witnessed a circumstance parallel te the 
following: “ All the English, Belgians, 


and Germans, who had been sabred by the 
cavalry, precipitated themselves on Brus- 
sels!’ Surely this was contrary to all 
the “rules of war.” But were it not 
for the high character, &c., we should 
certainly ascribe an Hibernian, rather 
than a Corsican origin to this prodigious 
account. 

We are persuaded that the majori 
of the public, notwithstanding all fhe 
pledges and proofs which the translator 
and publisher tender, will add this vo- 
lume.tothe list of “the nepeated impe- 
sitions which have been practised on the 








abrilliant. epoch in the history of 
Arts when m3 sape 
aes foreig ner, dee imbue 
dns wledge and pan Ge anti- 
mi be induced to visit London 
b8ee the collection of Athenian 
deposited in the British Mu- 
fo. this. extraordinary deviation 
Route ofa. classical :traveller, 
mremere appears to have been 




















Aures.of the.Parthenon 


itied bythe enemy’s general ; though very world inthe name of”—Bonaparte. 
Wprehensive that the bad weather would ’ 
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Ps _, ADDRESSED TO CANOVA, BY M. QUATREMERE DE QUINCY. 


originally impelled by the high and un- 
qualified terms of admiration, in which 
Canova had expressed his opinion of 
this collection, although he had, seen it 
only in the disorganized state in which 
it a ed soon after its arrival in 
England. As an antiquary, the sculp- 
long engaged 
M, Quatremere’s attention ; but. he. 

also a lover of the choige remains of 
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Grecian genius transmitted to us in 
masterly copies, or original productions ; 
and when he learnt that his ingenious 
friend Canova avowed his conviction of 
the superiority of those mutilated frag- 
ments to models long and highly esteemed 
and justly celebrated in Europe, he sus- 
pected, with pardonable scepticism, that 
the artist might have been influenced by 
the medium in which he had seen the 
sculptures of the Parthenon, opposed to 
no parallel work, and confronted by no 
roductions of original genius. But, if 
he yielded to momentary prejudice, he 
was not impenetrable to conviction; and 
when he discovered the sensation that 
was created even in Rome, by a cast of 
the Ilyssns, one of the statues transported 
from Athens, he began to distrust the 
accuracy of his first conclusion. Whilst 
he was in this state of indecision, the ar- 
rival of another cast, that of the Theseus, 
at Paris, completely vanquished his 
doubts, and made him almost a convert 
to the opinions of his friend Canova. ‘I 
saw at Paris,” says this candid writer, 
‘*a cast of the Theseus, and some other 
moulds taken from the sculptures of the 
Parthenon ; the sight of them produced 
in my mind the effect of an immediate 
revelation ; it at once opened my eyes to 
the fallacy of those systems which we 
had so often imagined, to illustrate the 
history of the arts and of taste in Greece ; 
systems unsupported, hut by a few iso- 
lated facts, without connexion or order ; 
a few disjointed members, instead ‘of a 
well compacted body. The relics of 
ancient art may be compared to an im- 
perfect translation of history, of which 
three-fourths should be wanting, and no 
two pages succeed in regular progression. 
With what caution then, should we not 
attempt to fill up the void? ‘The sculp- 
tures of the Parthenon appear to me to 
fill an immense chasm in the history of 
taste, nor is it too much to add, that but 
for their fortunate transportation to the 
west of Europe, they could never have 
produced any sensible effects on modern 
taste. Neither traveller, nor historian, 
nor artist, had communicated to me the 
hundredth part of what the Theseus 
revealed to me in a single instant.” F 
_ It is pleasing to learn, that the vivid 
impression which the Theseus had pro- 
duced on M. Quatremere’s mind; was 
fully confirmed hy his subsequent visit to 
the British Museum. It has been sti- 
pulated by Canova, that he should com- 
munpicate to him, without reserve, the 
result of his actual examination: and to 
the scrupulous fidelity with: which this 
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engagement was fulfilled, we are jp. 
debted for M. Quatremere’s valuable coy. 
respondence. There is in his strictures 
a manly candour, an energy of feeling, 
seldom to be found in unison with the 
elaborate minuteness and conjectural qj. 
ticism of a persevering antiquarian, |) 
retracing those impressions which he ey. 
perienced in contemplating this collection 
the author observes, with his accustomed 
truth of feeling: ‘It is peculiarly jm. 
portant to guard against our first emo. 
tions on beholding those works of art 
which are presented to us under that 
aspect of degradation peculiar to an. 
tiquity. This may appear a paradox, 
but is verified by experience. With the 
artist, this state of ruinous mutilation js 
singularly calculated to inspire a favoura- 
ble predilection, and even to create sen- 
timents of enthusiastic veneration. The 
imagination not only supplies whatever 
is wanting, but even adds to whatever 
remains of positive beauty, a vague and 
indefinite feeling of the beautiful, scarcely 
to be realized by an integral object, of 
which the distinct image is offered to the 
mind, and which has no boundary beyond 
the eye: from the merits of the fragment, 
we are apt to form exaggerated cou- 
ceptions of the transcendent excellence 
of the whole work. I am even persuaded 
that these wrecks of sculpture, thus di- 
lapidated and decomposed, from this very 
aspect of desolation and ruin, may have 
acquired the privilege of imparting that 
instruction, which the spirit of analysisis 
most ambitious to obtain; whilst the 
ravages of time are, to the imagination, 
like venerable scars, impressing on the 
mutilated forms, a certain sanctity of 
character that protects it from the at- 
tacks of criticism, But, if such be the 
feelings generally inspired by the re 

mains of antiquity, how much more 

powerfully must they influence the spec 

tator who contemplates these fragments 

of a whole, of which the origin Wa 

equally pure and sacred. Respecting the 

genuineness of these productions, 0? 

doubt remains. We see, we touch the 

marbles that Pericles and Plato sawyand 

WERE WROUGHT by the HANDS ° 

AGaAROcRITUs or ALCAMENBS, OF Pe" 
haps, even retouched by the chissel ¢ 

Phidias. We wander amidst the rulis 

of the most celebrated temple of a” 

quity, reared in the happiest a 

Athens; that chef-d’auvre of art, whit 

in the Janguage of Plutarch, was endow" 
with immortal beauty, and preserved It 
bloom of. youth in perpetual and 
perishable renovation. To the con 
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tion of these works is attached a 
galue derived from various mental as- 
sodations, which no other collection 
could create: what a crowd of ideas 
rushes to.the mind! by what happy 
chance have so many treasures of art 
escaped the destruction. of time, the 
pavec of war, the barbarity of the 
Tarks ? and how has it been reserved for 
the most boasted monuments of antiquity 
that they should be transported from that 
native soil, which was about to become 
their tomb, to enlightened, admiring 
Eu there to constitute at once the 
pin and the model for the taste of 
artists, and the enterprizes of art? Is it 
not an illusion that I behold this temple 
of Minerva, this glory of Phidias? Such 
an immense collection of original pro- 
dyctions cannot be contemplated without 
awakening new sentiments. In other 
collections of antique sculpture we are 
frequently sensible of a certain monotony 

ing forms, which have been copied 

age to age, or perhaps transmitted 
tous without any proofs of genuine ex- 
traction, or even exhibit marks of the 
nechanical labour employed in their pro- 
duction: here, on the contrary, the first 
sensation is such as only an intrusive 
2 ome of originality can create ; 
rit be that the indisputable fact 
influences our judgment, or that these 
objects, so perfectly new to us, are really 
inguished by a physiognomy to be 

iad in no other works of art ; whether 
itarises in some from the boldness of the 
chissel, or in. thers, from novelty of de- 
ignand correctness of execution; but, 
certain it is, that the first glance assures 
Wwe are in the presence of an original 
But it is proper to distrust a 
Smpression ; I have, therefore, sub- 
ethese marbles to a second, and ‘a 


ind, and'te repeated examination ; they 
Bnet shrank from the test. Itis the 
‘iclusive privilege of master-pieces to 
ein tion with evéry succeeding 
‘sion ; this privilege they possess in a 
premie degree, and to a vague sentiment 
@tonishment succeeds a well-founded 
miration, fortified by the conviction of 
a able claims to pre-emi- 
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We pass over M. Quatremere’s mi- 
ae, But excellent remarks on the 
Ot the Parthenon, his liberal com- 
ons on the order and arrange- 
the collection, and his judicious 
ithe dispositions to be hereafter 
oritsadvantageous exhibition to 
me. “These es ought, un- 
naniy,\to be read within the walls 
New Mowraiy Mag.—No. 74. 
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of the British Museum; but the most 
important part of the cor ndence 

to the previous queries of Canova, 
at whose requisition our author attempts 
to ascertain how far Phidias might per- 
sonally have been engaged in dete 
works; on what principles they are to 
be compared with other relics of classical 
antiquity, and how far the admitted 
comparison may be found to establish 
their positive or relative excellence. 

With regard to the first question, M. 
Quatremere succinctly states, on the 
authority of Plutarch, that the Parthenon 
was completed with almost incredible 
celerity, and that in so short an interval 
a$ six or seven vears, it was morally im- 
possible that Phidias alone should have 
traced, or exclusively presided over plans 
of such astonishing extent and almost 
perplexing variety. Another circum- 
stance which corroborates this pre- 
sumption is, that Phidias appears to have 
been at the same time, actually engaged 
in another work, the colossal statue of 
Minerva ; which might alone have been 
sufficient to engross all his time and at- 
tention. The author, therefore, sug- 
gests the probability that Phidias as- 
sociated in his labours not merely hie 
own pupils, but other distinguished ar- 
tists ; that he furnished the leading sub- 
jects of the frieze, distributed the series 
and revised the various plans submitted to 
his enlightened judgment ; that he, per- 
haps, sketched some of the metopes as 
models for his auxiliaries and associates. 

In his answer to Canova's second en- 
quiry, M. Quatremere observes, “ that 
criticism has erred, in attempting to 
establish a regular series in history of 
ancient art, and to furnish a sort of ge- 
nealogical succession of monuments ; 
that to acquire a just idea of what should 
be called the style, the taste, or the man- 
ner of any or school, we ought not 
only to be furnished with the original 
productions of that period, we onght also 
to possess them ‘in sufficient number, to 
rest assured that their leading features 
really belong to the age or school in 
which they were produced. It is thus 
that in literature we learn to distinguish 
the style and idioms of the great masters 
of antiquity.” 

Having assumed, as a first principle of 
criticism, that every on of art 


shall be judged according to the nature 
‘and character of its ¢ 


osition, M. 
Quatremere demonstrates that the cha- 
raeter of the antique bas-relief was de- 
cidedly different from that of modern 


re; he argues, that thongh it 
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might sometimes be produced after re- 
ce models, it was sometimes preceded 
_only by a slight sketch, and, in a manner, 
called into existence by the extemporane- 
ous labour of the chissel. 1t is in this 
view that he contemplates the frieze of 
the Parthenon. After many ingenious 
technical remarks in support of his opi- 
nion, he adds, ** What we calla frieze, 
_is, in reality, nothing more.than a sort of 
picture, gradually unfolded to the spec- 
tator: it is this circumstance that pre- 
vents us from dwelling long on any par- 
ticular point of view; from the very na- 
ture of the work, it must obviously 
derive its principle merit from the motion 
and variety of its objects, and from the 
rapidity of their succession, rather than 
from. elaborate elegance of design, or 
a polished correctness of execution, 
totally foreign to its primitive destination. 
In carrying the eye over this picture, 
(180 feet in extent) the spectator con- 
stantly invited to turn from object to 
object, becomes, in a manner, quite sub- 
jected to the influence of spectacle, This 
inexhaustible series of subjects, which 
leads on the mind, the multiplicity of 
postures and attitudes of various inten- 
tions ; that life infused in all the figures, 
and of which the effect redeems what- 
ever may have been neglected by art ; 
all this removes even the idea of search- 


ing for defects, since the faults which 


might. be selected in one figure, are 
e by the obvious beauties of ano- 
ther. We begin, in fact, to comprehend 
that they are identified with the very 
qualities to which they owe their greatest 
excellence, aud that what at. the first 
glance we imagined to maceoots was but 
& property necessarily ing to.a 
pecaliar character of beau ie may, 
with ce ph emp rig work, in 
point of style, is only to d 
with Trajan’s pillar, oi which it is de- 
cidedly superior, in the nobleness and 
eanare. its forms, the variety of i 
composition, the grace 
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something harsh and artificial, that d¢. 
ducts from this excelletce, destroys the 
spirit of system, and gives us the per- 
ception of art, at the expense of pleasure 
In every human composition, we would 
rather believe that what we admire hay 
been born, not made. 

“And such appears to me to be the 
charm which resides in the naked figures 
‘attached to the pediment of the Parthe. 
non. The art that exists, is invisibje. 
the flesh seems to invite our touch; it . 
life that pervades the whole, and every 
part ; the lines are correct, but free and 
flowing; the contours decided, yet un- 
dulating ; we expect to see the Ilyssus 
rise, we even believe he is rising, and 
with astonishment discover that he is 
fixed to the same spot. I know not of 
any other antique sculpture which could 
create a similar sensation.” 

In the draped statues, M. Quatremere 
discovers the same pre-eminence. “ The 
charm in these draped statues is ana- 
logous to grace ; it is the despair of those 
critics who require for every thing a why 
and wherefore: * E bella, perché é bella.’ 
This is the best of all possible expos- 
tions, and one that puts the learned on a 
level with the ignorant. 

“T have then but to communicate the 
impression ; which, in common with all 
the spectators, I have received from these 
beautiful. draped statues. Thir prin- 
cipal charm is to be found in the apparent 
absence of art, (where art abounds) and 
the expression of an indefinable some- 
thing of nature and truth, which gives 
them less the appearance of marble than 
the most exquisite or celebrated statues | 
of antiquity. Like the naked figures! 
have before mentioned, they bear the 
impressions of that mysterious truth, 

that real inspiration which so often 
escapes the. artist; and which, if ever to 
be found, must seem to come unsought. 
¢ One of these draped figures might 
be compared with the beautiful figure 
of the sleeping nymph, commonly called 
Cleopatra; and this is the difference ! 
find between them. ‘The supposed 
Cleopatra is in a fine style, but if you 
bring it near the other nymph, 't wil 
appear notbing more than marble, ad- 
mirably executed. The sleeping figu'ts 
called the fates, discover still more ele- 
gance and delicacy of execution; but, 
above all, prevails a certain charm 6 
and indolence, which makes ™ 

jeve it is areal woman I contempial 
the body bends under its own weight: 
it is.no longer marble ; the impresi® 
of-it, at least, is lost. This,” conto 
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M. Quatremere, with enthusiasm, “is to 
breathe into matter a living soul; that 
charm, which so far artists have ever 
| known or expressed, appears to me to 
| form the eminent characteristic excel- 
lence of these sculptures. And now, if 

you still require from me a more direct 
lof comparison between such and 
such celebrated statues of antiquity, I 
: would say that the head of the horse 
every other head of the same 
‘ animal exhibited in antique statues, and 
f thatthis pre-eminence is maintained by 
its anatomical science, the truth and ma- 
‘ iesty of the style, the force of expression, 
. and the ns boldness of the exe- 
l cition; that the figure of the Ilyssus, 
: which, in some respects, may be pro- 
f tly compared with the dying Gladiator, 
Q is superior to it in the amplitude of its 

forms, the sublimity of the design, the 
< of the flesh, and, above all, 
tf the life; that the fragment of the 
r torso of Neptune, which, for position 
, and proportion might be eompared with 
y the figures of the Monte Cavallo, ap- 
“ to me to have re-united with more 
4 ny and truth, severity and strength, 
‘ with the mellowness of expression that 

to nature. That the statue 
of Theseus, or the young Hercules, ex- 








all 
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amined on the back, where the parallel’ 
is complete, with the fragment of Her- 
cules, called the torso, appears to me, and 
to all who have subjected it to the 
proof, to have been prodiced by art 
equally correct, but more sublime. I 
have already stated, that with regard to 
the draped figures, in the Athenian col- 
lection, { find no parallel. Antiquity, of 
which we have lost the finest productions, 
has transmitted to us a number of copies 
or repetitions, more or less exact, the 
greater part are the subjects of imitation 
on which art was exercised during twelve 
centuries. 

“ There exists no variety of subjects, 
no diversity of nature, of age, sex, and 
character, that the genius of sculpture 
has not reproduced at the dictation of 
the poet, or the inspiration of nature ; 
chanee, in preserving for us a certain 
portion of the sculpture derived from the 
school of Phidias, has not afforded us 
data by which to pursue to greater ex- 
tent the comparison which I have sub- 
mitted to your judgment; and what in- 
ference is to be drawn from this circum- 
stance, is simply, that we must stop 
where the parallel ends, which, if re’ 
sumed, can alone be supported by ana 
logy and deduction.” 
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zie has induced us to commence 
esof articles with an attempt to 
| ipress our sense of his genius, we 
I arcely know how to criticize its exqui- 
te ite Creations. . The feelings which they 
we awakened within us are too old and 
vn ig sacred almost for expression. We 

iteely dare to scrutinize with a critic’s 
u, the blending notes of that sad and 
o& music of humanity which they 


Al a OUGH our veneration for 











re breathe. We feel as if there were a 
led mG Of privacy in our sympathies with 





they were a part of 







a uirelves, which strangers knew not— 
- Mas if in publicly expressing them, 
rill le Were violating the sanctities of our 
ad- wa souls. We must recollect, how- 
13 “aat our readers know them as 
lee bwe do, and then to dwell with 





on their merits, will seem 
ng Of the long cherished 


5 sated 
ries ends we had in common, 
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te Sweet sorrows participated in 
ht; _— ode : 
jon 4g. ut Purely sentimental stile in which 
ues = Mies of Mackenzie are written, 
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though decply felt by the people, has 
seldom met with due appreciation from 
the critics. It has its own genuine and 
peculiar beauties, which we love the 
more the longer we feelthem. Its con- 
secrations are altogether drawn from 
the soul. The gentle tinges which it 
casts on human life are shed not from’ 
the imagination or the faney, but from 
the affections. It represents, indeed, 
humanity as more tender, its sorrows 
as more gentle, its joys as more abun- — 
dant than they appear to common ob- 

servers. But this is not effected by 
those influences of the imagination 
which consecrate whatever they touch, 
which detect the secret analogies of 
beauty, and bring kindred graces from 
all. parts of nature to heighten the 
images which they reveal. It affects us 
rather by casting off from the soul, those 
impurities and littlenesses which it con- 
tracts in the world, than by foreign aids. 
It a to those simple ‘emotions 
which are not the high prerogatives of 
genius, but which are common to all 


who are “ made of one blood,” and par- 
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take in one primal sympathy. The 
holiest feelings, after all, are those 
which would be the most common if 
gross selfishness and low ambition froze 
not. “‘ the genial current of the soul.” 
‘Fhe meanest and most ungifted have 
their gentle remembrances of early 
days. » has tinged the life of the 
artizan and the er with something 
of the romantic. The course of none 
has been along so beaten a road that 
they remember not fondly some resting 
places.in their journies; some turns of 
their path im which lovely prospects 
broke in upon them ; some soft plats: of 
reen refreshing to their weary feet. 
fiding love, generous friendship, dis- 
interested humanity, require no recon- 
dite learning, no high imagination, to 
enable an honest heart to appreciate and 
feel them, ‘T'oo often, indeed, are the 
simplicities of nature, and the native 
tendernesses ef the soul nipped and 
chilled by those lew anxieties whieh lie 
on. them “ like an watimely frost.”— 
“« The world. is.too. much with us.” We 
become lawyers, politicians, merchants, 
and. forget that we are men, and sink in 
our transitory vocations, that character 
which is to last for ever.. A tale of sen- 
timent—such as those of that honoured 
veteran whose works we would now par- 
ticularly remember—awakens all these 
pulses of deep sympathy with our kind, 
of whose beatings we had become al- 
most anconscious.. [t doés honour to 
humanity by stripping off its artificial 
: magic is not like that by 
hich Arabian ain ren 
a few cabalistic words; but santehin 
their . 7 
It ger 
overcast 


am of life, and lays it 

to the reflexions of those delicate 

which lie above it in the heavens. 
It shews to us the soft undercourses of 
one aan aer Sten 
stanees can wholly stop; the depth 
affection ia. the soul, . 


of affect which nothing 
but sentiment itself can.fathem. coh era 
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German sentimentalists and the Works 
of a writer like Mackenzie, Real senti- 
ment is the truest; the most genuine 
and the most lasting thing on earth. |; 
is more ancient as well as more certain 
in its operations, than the reasoning fa. 
culties. We know and feel before we 
think; we perceive before we compare: 
we enjoy before we believe. As the 
evidence of sense is stronger than that 
of testimony, so the light of our inward 
eye. more truly shews to us the secrets 
of the heart than the most elaborate 
process of reason. Riches, honours, 
power, are transitory—the things which 
appear, pass away—the shadows of life 
alone are stable and unchanging. Of 
the recollections of infancy nothing can 
deprive us. Love endures, even if its 
object perishes, and nurtures the sow 
of the mourner. Sentiment has a 
kind. of divine alchymy, rendering grief 
itself the source of tenderest thoughts, 
and far-reaching desires, which the suf- 
ferer cherishes as sacred treasures. The 
sorrows over which it sheds its infu- 
ence are ‘ill barterd for the garish 
ness of joy;” for they win us softly 
from life, and fit us to die smiling. It 
endures, not only while fortune changes, 
but while opinions vary, which the young 
enthusiast fondly hoped would never 
forsake him. It remains when the un- 
substantial pageants of goodliest hope 
vanish. It binds the veteran to the 
ehild by ties which no fluctuations even 
of belief can alter. It preserves the 
only identity, save that of conscious 


up ness, which man with certainty retains 


connecting our past. with our present, 
being by delicate ties so subtle, that they 
vibrate to. every breeze of feeling; yet 
sostrong that the tempests of life have 
not power to break them. It assures 
us that what we have been we shall be, 
and that our human hearts shall vibrate 
with their first sympathies, while the 
species shall endure. 

We think that, on the whole, Mac- 
kenzie is the first master of this delicious 
stile. Sterne, doubtless, has deeper 
touches. of humanity in some of his 
works.. But there is no sustained feet 
ing—noi continuity of emotion—n0 &® 
tended range of thought, over wh 
the mind can brood in his ee - 
fantastical writings. His spirit 1s !ar 
mercurial andairy to auffer him tenderly 
to linger‘over those images of sweet hu- 
manity which he discloses. His clever 
nessbreaks the charm which his feelins 


spreads, as by magic, around us, Hise 
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nsibility is ever counteracted by 

om perceptions of the ludicrous, and his 
ambition after the strange. No harmo- 
nious feeling breathes from any of his 
i He sweeps “ that curious instru- 
ment, the human heart,” with hurried 
, calling forth in rapid succession 

its deepest and its liveliest tones, and 
making only marvellous discord. His 
is, indeed, most genuine while it 

s but the soul is not suffered to 
cherish the feeling which it awakens. 
Hedoes not shed, like Mackenzie, one 
mild sweet light op the path of life ; but 
seatterson it wild coruscations of ever 
shifting brightness, which, while they 
sometimes Radeon spots of inimitable 
beauty, often do but fantastically play 
over objects dreary and revolting. All 
in nzie is calm, gentle, harmo- 
niouss No play of mistimed wit, no 
flourish of rhetorick, no train of phi- 
lesophical speculation, for a moment di- 
verts our sympathy. Each of his best 
works is like one deep thought, and the 


ion which it leaves, soft, sweet, 
sad undivided as the summer evening's 
holiest and latest sigh ! 

The only exception which we can 
make to this character, is the Man of 
the World. Here the attempt to attain 
intricacy of plot disturbs the emotion 
which, in the other works of the author, 
is 80 niously excited. A tale of 

iment should be most simple. Its 
whole effect s on its keeping the 
tenor of its predominant feeling un- 
broken. Another defect in this story 
i the length of time over which it 
spreads its narrative. Sindall, alone, 
mnects the two generations which it 
, and he is too mean and unin- 
thus to appear both as the hero 
chorus. Whena story is thus 
from a mother to a daughter, 

















remembrance of the former 
with our interest for the lat- 
present difficulties of the 
eprive us of those emotions of fond 

ttion, which the fate of the first 


ale scenes of pathos delicious 
‘Which, even the author himself, 
wn. The tender pleasure which 
tof E g excites is wholly with- 
D is. the most beauti- 







A Personification of eness, pati- 
» and meek suffermgs, which the 


im conceive. Julia de Roubigné 
38, on the whole, the most de- 
-suauOr the author's works. There is 
vale enough of plot to keep alive 
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curiosity, and sharper-the interest which 
the sentiment awakens, without any of 
those strange turns and perplexing inci- 
dents which break the iy gh m- 
pathy. The diction is in perfect har- 
mony with the subject—‘‘ most musical, 


most melancholy”—with ‘‘ golden ca-. 
responsive to the thoughts.. 


dences” 
There is.a delicacy of loveliness, a plain- 
tive charm in the image presented to us 
of the heroine, too sweet almost to dwell 
on. How exquisite is the description 
given of her by her maid, in a letter to 
her friend, relating to her fatal mar- 
riage :—‘“ She was dressed in a white 
muslin night-gown, with striped lilae 
and white ribbons; her hair was kept 
in the loose way you used. to make me 
dress it for her at Belville, with two 
waving curls down one side. of her 
neck, and a braid of little pearls. And 
to be sure, with her dark brown locks 
resting upon it, her bosom leoked as 
pure white as the driven snow. And 
then her eyes, when she gave her hand 
to the count! they were cast down, and 
you might see her eye-lashes, like strokes 
of a pencil, over the white of her skin— 
the modest gentleness, with a sort of 
sadness too, as it were, and a gentle 
heave of her bosom at the same time.” 
And yet, such is the feeling communicat- 
ed to us by the whole work, that we are 
ready to believe even this artless picture 
an inadequate representation of that, 
beauty which we never cease to feel. 
How natural and tear-moving is: the let- 
ter of Savillon to his friend, describing 
the scenes of his early love, and recali- 
ing, with intense vividness, all the little 
circumstances which aided its progress! 
What an idea, in a single expression, 
does Julia give of the depth and the ten-. 
derness of her affection, when describ- 
ing herself as taking lessons in drawi 


itseems to-have ne legitimate boundary: from her lover, she says that she felt 


something from the touch of his hand. 
“ not the less delightful from carrying a 
sort of fear along with that delight: it 
was like a pulse in the soul !” last 
scenes of this novel are matchless. Ne- 
ver was so much of the terrific alleviated, 
by so much. of the pitiful. The incidents. 
are most tragic; yet over them is dif-, 
fused a breath of sweetness, which softens 
away half their anguish, and. reconciles 
us to that which remains. Our minds 
are prepared, long before, for the early 
nipping of that delicate blossom, for. 
which this world was too bleak. Julia's 
last interview with Savillon ray ka 
her doom, partly by the joy her heart 
has tasted, and which nothing after- 
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wards in life could équal, and partly by 
the certainty that she must either be- 
come guilty or continue wretched. No- 
thing can be at once sweeter and more 
affecting than her extatie dream after 
she has taken the fatal mixture, her 
seraphical playing on the organ, to 
which the waiting angels seem to listen, 
and her tranquil recalling the scenes of 
peaceful happiness with her friend, as 
she imagines her arms about her neck, 
and fancies that her Maria's tears are 
falling on her bosom. Then comes 
Montaubon's description of her as she 
drank the poison ;—‘‘ She took it from 
me smiling, and her look seemed to lose 
its confusion. She drank my health! 
She was dressed in a white silk bed- 
wn, ornamented with pale pink rib- 
a Her cheek was gently flushed 
from their. reflection; her blue eyes 
were turned upwards as she drank, and 
a dark brown ringlet lay on her shoul- 
der.” We do not think even the fate of 
the gentle lady married to the Moor” 
calls forth tears so sweet as those which 
fall for the Julia of Mackenzie! 
_ We rejoice to know and feel that 
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these delicious tales cannot perish 
Since they were written, indeed, the na. 
tional imagination has been, in a vreat 
degree, perverted by strong excitements 
and “ fed on poisons till they have be. 
come a kind’ of nutriment.” But the 
quiet and unpresuming beauties of these 
works depend not on the fashion of the 
world. They cannot be out of date til] 
the dreams of young imagination shall 
vanish, and the deepest sympathies of 
love and hope shall be chilled for ever. 
While other works are extolled, admired, 
and reviewed, these will be loved and 
wept over. Their author, in the evenin 

of his days, may truly feel that he has 
not lived in vain. Gentle hearts shall 
ever owe to him their sweetest tears, 
and blend their thought of him among 
their remembrances of the benefactors 
of their youth. And when the fever 
of the world “ shall hang upon the beat. 
ings of their hearts,” how often will 
their spirits turn to him, who, as he cast 
a soft seriousness over the mourning 
of life, shall assist in tranquillizing its 
noon-tide sorrows ! 


T. D, 








THESE poems are preceded by an 
introduction, which, besides a short cri- 
ticism on their beauties and defects, 
containé also an account of the few sim- 


ple, yet interesting incidents, which con- 
stitute the bi ba their author up 
to the period of this publication. As 


the narrative, is drawn up with taste, 
feeling, and discrimination, we transcribe 
mee such parts as aes enable our 
to appreciate the passages that 

we shall afterwards extract from the 
ee Without the knowledge of these 
indeed, any decision on the pro- 
ductions themselves would be premature ; 
since, if they sufficient intrinsic 
* merit to please, they will obtain some 
additional commendation from a consi- 
deration of the circumstances under 


which they were composed ; whilst those 
circumstances may fairly be pleaded in 
nuation of whatever defects they 






and may serve as an a for 


°°. 


absence of that at de a. 
lence which more favoured ° ve 
_ John Clare, the author of this volume, 
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Northamptonshire, on the 18th of July, 
1793. He is the only son of Parker and 
Ann Clare, who are also natives of the same 
village, where they have always resided in 
extreme poverty ; nor are they aware that 
any of their ancestors have been in better 
circumstances. Parker Clare is a farmer's 
labourer,.and latterly he was employed in 


.threshing ; but-violent colds brought on the 


rheumatism to such a degree that he was at 
length unable to work, or even to move 
without assistance. By ihe kind liberal: 
ity of Lord Milton, he was then sent to 
the sea-bathing infirmary at Scarborough, 
where he found great relief; but returaing 
home part of the way on foot, from adesire 
to save expenses, his exertions and exposure 
to the weather brought on the pain agail, 
and reduced him to a more deplorable state 
than ever. He is now a helpless cripple, 
and a pauper, receiving an allowance of five 
shillings a week from the parish. 


John Clare has always lived with i 
ts at Helpstone, except for those she 
peri riods coe the. distance oo which he wasob- 
iged to go for work prevented his returnevery 
évening. At his own home, therefore, 
saw po in all its most affecting shape, 
and when he speaks of it, as in the Address 
to Plenty, p- 48. 
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« Oh, sad sons of Poverty! 
Victims doom’d to misery ; 
Whe can paint what pain prevails 
O’er that heart which want assails? 
Modest shame the pain conceals: 
No oné knows, but he who feels.” 


And again, 
# Toiling in the naked fields, 
Where.ho bush a shelter yields, 
Needy Labour dithering stands, 
Beats and blows his numbing hands; 
Aud upon the crumping snows 
Stamps, in vain, to warin his toes.” 


He utters “‘ no idly feign’d poetic pains :”’ it 
‘jsa picture of what he has constantly wit- 
nessed and felt. One of our poets has 
gained great credit by his exterior delinea- 
tions of what the poor man suffers ; but in 
the reality of wretchedaess, when “ the iron 
enters into the soul,” there is a tone which 
cannot be imitated. Clare has here an un- 

advantage over other poets. The 
most miserable of them were not always 
wretched. Penury and disease were not 
constantly at their heels, nor was pauperism 
their only prospect. But he has no other, 
for the lot which has befallen his father, 
may, with too much reason, be looked for- 
ward to as his own portion. 

« While such was the destitute condition 
of his parents, it may seem extraordinary 
that Clare should have found the means to 

any learning whatever; but by ex- 

tra work as a plough-boy, and by helping 
his father morning and evening at thresh- 
he earned the money which paid for his 
ct _ From the labour of eight weeks 
wir y acquired as many pence as 
hi re aed a month’s schooling; and thus 

in the course of three years he received at 

| times, so much instruction that he 
very well in the Bible. He con- 
: Ifto have derived much benefit 
mthe judicious encouragement of his 
sjning por Mr. Seaton, of Glinton,* an 
eam » from whom he sometimes 
pence a week in rewards, and 
peer him sixpence for repeating 
» the third chapter of Job. 
sums he bought a few 


ve had learned to read tolerably 
ly he borrdwed from one of his compa- 
ns that ‘universal favourite, Robinson 
rus wha j in the perusal of this he great- 
inereased his stock of knowledge and his 
‘SI vf Kt reading. He was thirteen years 
twee When another boy shewed him 
& 8 Seasons.t 

y were out in the fields together, 
g the day Clare had a good oppor- 
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ructed in writing and arith- 
John Turnill, late of Help- 
w in the Excise, who was indeed a 
rtohim. - 










oe: of the Seasons. first. ex- 


rtipn for poetry in the Farm- 
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tunity of looking at the book. It called 
forth all the passion of his soul for poetry. 
He was determined to possess the work him- 
self; and as soon as he had saved a shil- 
ling to buy it with, he set off for Stamford 
at so early an hour, that none of the shops 
were open when he got there. It was a 
fine spring morning, and when he had made 
his purchase, and was returning through the 
beautiful scenery of Burghley Park, he 
composed his first piece of poetry, which he 
called “ The Morning Walk.” This was 
soon followed by “The Evening Walk,” 
and some other. little pieces. 
. * 

“ It is now thirteen years since Clare 
composed his first poem: in all that time 
he has gone on secretly cultivating his taste 
and talent for poetry, without one word of 
encouragement, or the most distant prospect 
of reward. That passion must have been 
originally very strong and pure, which 
could sustain itself, for so many years, 
through want, and toil, and hopeless mi- 
sery. His labour in the fields through all 
seasons, it might he thought, would have 
disgusted him with those objects he so much 
admired at first; and his taste might have 
altered with his age: but the foundation of 
his regard-was laid too deeply in truth to 
be shaken. On the contrary, he found de- 
light in scenes which no other poet has 
thought of celebrating. “ The swampy 
falls of pasture ground, and rushy spread- 
ing greens, plashy streams,’ and “ weed- 
beds wild and rank,” give him as much real 
transport as common minds feel at what 
are called the most romantic prospects. 
And if there were any question as to the 
intensity or sincerity of his feeling for poetry 
and nature, the commendation of these 
simple, unthought-of, and generally de- 
spised objects would decide it. 

* + * + 

<< It was an accident which led to the pub- 
lication of these poems. In December, 1818, 
Mr. Edward Drury, bookseller, of Stam- 
ford, met by chance with the sonnet to the 
Setting Sun, written on a piece of paper in 
which a letter had been wrapped up, and 
signed J. C.- Having retinas. A the name 
and residence of the writer, he went to Hel 
stone, where he saw some other poems wi 
which he was much pleased. At his re- 
quest, Clare made a collection of the 
he bad written, and added some others to 
them. They were then sent t~ London, and 
the publishers selected those which form 
the present volume. They have been 
printed with the usual corrections only of 
orthography and grammar, in such in- 
stances as allowed of its being done without 
changing the words: the proofs were then 
revised by Clare, and a few alterations were 
made at his desire. The original MS. may 
be seen at Messrs. Taylor oh Hessey’s.” * 





* We availed ourselves of this permission 
to inspect the manuscript, which ig written 
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‘Of the subjects of these poems, and - 


the style in which they are composed, 
two etings are chiefly to be remarked: 
first, that they contain true and minute 
delineations of external nature, drawn 
from actual observation ; and, secondly, 
that they abound with provincialisms, 

and are not unfrequently blemished by 
grammatical inaccuracies. Clare is strict- 
ly a descriptive poet; and his daily oc- 
eupation in the fields has given him a 
manifest advantage over those minstrels 
whose pastoral strains are inspired by 
the contemplation of the furze and stint- 
ed herbage of Hampstead Heath, or the 
sooty verdure of a London square. In 
hisdeseriptions we find “no sweet buds” 
and “ wavy grass,” and “leafy glories,” 
twice and thrice and thirty times repeat- 
ed. He revels in an unbounded luxuri- 
ance of epithets; in his minuteness of 
‘detail he seems at a loss where to stop ; 
he paints every mode of colour and of 
form, and when his attention is attracted 

objects which he cannot define by or- 

dinary language, he invents new forms 
of ssereenen, as singular Th, are 

igorons a ropriate. “ ie 
Ly aereed in’ the introduction, ‘“ he 
frequently makes verbs of substantives, 
as in the line 

“ Dark and darker glooms the sky.” 
Or of adjectives, asin the following — 

“ Spring's pencil pinks thee in thy flushy stain.” 
‘But in this he has done no more than 
the man who first employed crimson as a 
verb.” He looks on plants, insects, and 
‘animals with the eye of a naturalist, and 

his accuracy, in this respect, shews that 
he has been a watchful observer of their 
habits. Thus, in his “ Evening,”— 
“* The dew worms too in couples start, 
' ~ But leave their holes io fear ; 


In his picture of <‘ Noon,” when, as he 
‘tells us— 


“ If me earnest look, itseems 
As ifcrooked bits of glass : 
Seem’d repeatedly to pass.” 
Every thing is made to feel the effect of 
ing sun-beamg 


3 the bees“‘cease . 
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_ this tyrant by 









| March l, 


——" No longer on the stream, 
Watching lies the silver bream.” 
The shepherds retire with their flocks to 
some friendly shade ; of the cattle, some 
try to elude the rays of heat by motion. 
others again crouch under the hedge. 
side, or plunge into the wave. 
“ While to all the flowers that blow, 
If in open air they grow, 
Tw’ injurious deed alike is done 
By the hot relentiess sun ; 
E’en the dew is parched up 
From the teazle’s jointed cup.” 
Again, when he describes “ Summer 
Evening,” he fails not to observe with 
a the beetle’s “‘ drowsy hum,” 
as well as the homeward flight of the 
crow, the rallying note of the partridge, 
the swallow resting on the chimney-top, 
the bat commencing its airy wheel, the 
leaps of the “ startled frog,” at which 
“ From the grass or flow’ret’s cup, 
’ Quick the dewedrop bounces up. 
Now the blue fog ereeps along ; 
And the bird ’s forgot his song ; 
Flowers now sleep within their hoods ; 
Daisies button into buds; 
From soiling dew the butter-cup 
Shuts his golden jewels up ; 
And the rose and woodbine, they 
Wait again the smiles of day.” 
if associations are only wanting to con- 
vey an image correctly to the mind, 


*Theocritus or Virgil could bring for- 


ward nane but what this untaught 
Northamptonshire hind enumerates. 
Their works are to him, as they were to 
the Ayrshire peasant, “a fountain shut 
up, and a book sealed ;” but Clare isa- 
quainted with a language less understood 
than Greek or Latin—the language of 
the human heart, and he reads in a book 
which vires no commentary— the 
book of nature. Of the figures of rhe- 
toric he makes no display ; but when he 
does employ them, he employs them with 
‘propriety. Thus, when h: personifies 
the Storm, who, “ tyrant-like,” 
“ Takes delightin doing harm, 
Down before him crushing all, 
Till his weapons useless fall ; 
And as in oppression proud, 
~ Peal his howlings long and loud, 
While the clouds, with horrid sweep, 
Give (as suits a tyrant’s trade) 
_ The sum a minute’s leave to peep, 
To smile upon the ruins made.” ; 
Can there be a personification more ju 
or an image more beautiful, than that 
with which it concludes? He imagine 
himself protected from the injuries 
Plenty, and he hai tf 
course to a simile, which might inspi" 


“the most polished poet with emulation. 


“ Ob, how blest ‘mid these alarms, 
I should bask in Fortune’s arms, 
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Who defying every frown, 

Hugs me on her downy breast; 

Bids my head lie easy-down, 

And on Winter’s ruins rest. 

Emblematie simiie, 

Birds are known to sit secure, 

While the billows roar and rate, 

Slumbering in their safety sure, 

Rock'd to sleep upon the wave.” 
The poems which please us best are, 
«Noon;” lines *'l'o a Rosebud in hum- 
ble Life ;” the ‘“* Harvest Morning ;” 
lines “ On an Infant's Grave ;” these 
addressed *‘ To an April Daisy,” “Sum- 
mer Evening,” “‘ Summer Morning,” 
the * Dawnings of Genius,” and the 
Sonnets. The first are all too long to 
be extracted, but we will transcribe the 
sonnet to “ The Winds,’ and that to 
“The River Gwash ;"’ the latter prin- 

on account of the exceeding 

beauty of the epithets, and that happy 
sense of ‘the light, shade, and mezzo- 
tint of a landscape,” which the intro- 
duction properly notices as the chief ex- 
cellence of poetry of this species. 


TO THE WINDS. 
“Hail, gentle winds! I love your murmuring 
sound ; 

The willows charm me, wavering to and fro; 

And oft I stretch me on the daisied ground, 

To’see you crimp the wrinkled flood below ; 
Delighted more as brisker gusts succeed, 

And give the landscape round a sweeter grace, 
inshaded waves the ripening mead, 
their rifled fragrance in my face. 
of nature! ye are doubly dear ; 

‘Her chiltiren dearly love your whispering 
harms ; 
4b, yehavemurmur’d sweet to many an ear, 
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d That gow jies dormant in death’s icy arms ; 
of . this moment many a weed ye wave, 
k ™ hides the bard in his forgotten grave.” 





__. WHE RIVER GWASH. 
7 mere winding Gwash whirls round its wildest 






niic bend 1 sitme down ;__ 
a that view the nreadow's smoothing green, 
’ « with the peeping hamlet’s chequering 







me ¢ the stream a silver streak between, 
the shaded clouds along the sky, 
mening and deep’ning, losing as they’re seen, 
and shade ; to where old willows lean, 
‘aus their broad shadow runs the river by, 
™i t€e and bush repletc, a wilder’d scene, 
| moss and ivy speckling on my eye, 

yiis while musing wild, I’m doubly biest, 

g, aud my heart at rest.” 
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Will so often induce a comparison, 
Would be more judicious in Clare 
sem@pt an original career, than to 
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cramp the vigour ef his muse by adopt; 
inga manner. He is, like his eces- 
sor, ‘* Nature's never wean'd, though 
not her favour'd child ;” and while li 

confines himself to the description of her 
charms, he needs not the aid of any 
mortal brother; but neither his songs 
and ballads, his *‘ Familiar Epistle to a 
Friend,” nor his “ Dolly's Mistake,” and 
« My Mary,” which last are by far the 
worst pieces in the volume, will bear to 
be brought in competition with the deep 
pathos, the rich and. genuine humour 
displayed in similar productions of the 
unequalled Scottish minstrel. YetClare 
has succeeded admirably in ‘“ The Meet- 
ing,” which is imitated from Burns’ “ O 
were I on Parnassus’ Hill,” and which 
we feel a pleasure in transcribing, as we 
have no hesitation in saying we think 
these verses surpass their original. 
They were sent to the publishers after 
the volume was nearly printed, and are 
therefore inserted in the introduction, 
where, as they “ fitly close the chronicle 
of his (Clare’s) poems,” they may also 
properly terminate our remarks. | 


THE MEETING. 


“ Here we meet, too soon to part, 

Here to leave will raise a smart, 

Here I'll press thee to my heart, 
Where none have place above thee ; 

Here I vow to love thee well, 

And could words unseal the spell, 

Had but language strength to tell, 
I’d say how much [ love thee. 


Here, the rose that decks thy door, 
Here, the thorn that spreads thy bow’r, 
Here, the willow on the moor, 
The birds at rest above thee, 
Had they light of life to see, 
Sense of soul like thee and me, 
Soon might each a witness be 
How doatiogly I love thee. 
By the night sky’s purpie ether, 
And by even’s sweetest weather, 
That oft has biest us both together, 
The mocp that shines above thee, 
And shews thy beauteous cheek so blooming, 
And by pale age’s winter coming, 
The charms, and caSualties of woman, 
I will for ever love thee.” 
To the poems is subjoined a glossary, 
that serves to explain the proyincial ex- 
pressions, “many of . which,” as the 
writer of the introduction acutely ob- 
serves, were once general, and ‘‘ may 
be called part of the pay tnen Mngaage 
to 


of England.” We readily su 


This is im- | 


his opinion, that some of them are “as 
well sounding and significant as any 
are, sanctioned by. the , te be8 pSeis i. 

surely, such expressions as “ bangs,” 
“chaps,” (for “ young fellows,”) “ eggs 


“Von, XII 2U 
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on,” “fex,” (a petty oath,) *“ flops,” 
“snifting and snufting,” &c., are mere 
vulgarisms, and may as well be excluded 
from the poetical lexicon, as they have 
long since been banished from the dic- 
tionary ef polite conversation: neither 
can we imagine, although we confess 
ourselves uninformed in this particular, 
that “to pint it,” can be understood to 
signify, “in the midland counties,” or 
elsewhere, “‘ to drink a pint of ale,” any 
more than to “ steak it,” or to “‘ chop it” 
wotild imply to eat a beaf steak or a 
mutton chop. 

Our readers will, doubtless, now be 
anxious to learn what are the present 
prospects of this interesting young man, 
whose character and habits, we have 
reason to believe, both from what is 
‘stated in the introduction to his poems, 
and what we have ascertained from other 
‘sources, are as irreproachable as his 
talents are extraordinary. The success 
-Of his poems will, inevitably, render him 
dissatisfied with the situation of a daily 
‘labourer, earning “nine shillings a 
week,”. and “ working for. any one who 
will employ him ;” nor. is it altogether to 
be wished that he should be suffered to 
remain in an occupation to which he 
must necessarily acquire an , utter aver- 
sion, and for which his pursuits have 
obviously rendered him unfit. We 
would not be thought to undervalue the 
labours or the fruits of honest industry, 
but we consider it indispensably re- 
quisite, jn. order to insure content in this, 
aa in any other station, that the dispo- 
sition should co d with the em- 

yment, and that the fancy should not 

indulging in the contemplation of 
unattainable objects. As far as we can 
collect from his book, Clare's wishes are 
moderate. ‘The political poet and courtly 
satirist of King William's reign, when he 
amused hi with wishing, desired to 
have— 


-lishers and some 
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“ The barrel nigh at hand, 
Always ready as I will'd, 
When ’twas empty, to be fill’d! 
And, to be possessed of all, 
A corner cupboard in the wall 
With store of victuals lin'd complete, 
That when hungry I might eat. 


Pp. 50, 


“ Yet,” says he, in the published ey. 
tract from one of his letters, “if my 
hopes dun’t succeed, the hazard is not of 
so much consequence: if I fall, I am ad. 
vanced at no great distance from my low 
condition: if I sink for want of friends, 
my old friend, necessity, is ready to help 
me, as before. It was never my fortune 
as yet, to meet advancement from friend. 
ship: my fate has ever been hard labour, 
amongst the most vulgar and lowest con- 
ditions of men; and very small is the 

ittance hard labour allows me, though 
always toil’d even beyond my strength 
to obtain it.” 


There is something very touching in 
this tone of resignation, which we believe 
to be real; and, although we imagine, 
that what we have stated will be a suf- 
ficient inducement to every friend of 
genius to purchase this volume ; from 
the sale of which, we understand, the 
author is entitled to derive benefit; we 
do not think such an application of their 
money will require any very great ex- 
ertion of liberality in the parties s 
bestowing it; for we agree with the 
benevolent individual who has advocated 
Clare’s cause, that “no poet of our 
country has shown greater ability under 
circumstances so hostile to its developt- 
ment.” | 


But we hope the readers of his poems 
will not confine their encouragement t 
barren praise; but will benevolently 
assist in supplying the wants and further- 
ing ‘the honest ambition of a man of 
talent; and.we beg to add the recom: 
mendation of the editor of his poems; ¢ 
recommendation at once judicious 4 
humane, that “ those persons who !0- 
tend to shew him kindness, will not do 
it suddenly or partially ; but so a" 
will yield him permanent benefit.” It is 
to establish a subscription fer 
Clare, of which his respectable pud- 
entlemen who It 


terest themselves in his welfare, ba'? 


~undertaken to superintend the 4 


cation. 
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ON ILLUMINATION BY ELECTRICITY. 


WHO would have ventured twenty or 
thirty years ago to assert that that little 
fame of hydrogen gas, which was called 
the philosophical lamp, would light, in 
the nineteenth century, streets, public 

wes, whole cities! Yet this is what 
we now see; and this mode of illumina- 
tion is justly considered excellent. But 





I am firmly convinced that it will one_ 


day be succeeded by a more perfect and 
less expensive illumination: I mean by 
icit 


I sesh this prediction on the expe- 
timents which have occupied me several 


* eo UlUh SS — —— . 


’ Tian great number of instructive 
P of amusing experiments on light, and to 
¢ Which I dedicate the evenings, I have 
h ted to demonstrate to my hearers, 
h that in the same manner as an electric 
shock may be continued, or rather re- 

, as it were, ad infinitum, so also a 










n 

¢ ni electric spark is susceptible of 
, ging perpetuated an indefinite number 
f. times, if circumstances (a dry atmo- 
if #, conductors well insulated, and 





ed at a convenient distance,) are fa- 
yourable, or disposed with some address. 
I wished at the. same time to inform my- 
self to what degree the multiplication of 
aray of electric light may extend; and 
if it would be possible by means of this 
iat. to produce a continual 
ation. 
_ With this intention I fixed to the wail 
f my lecture-room,. besides six large 


lass planes, furnished with lozenges of 
infor, about a hundred leaden balls, 










































us pa silk string, about forty feet long, 
ounded with little lamine of tin- 
il, These insulated pieces of metal 
fre, at the most, an inch from each 
ther, and the apparatus communicated 
Means of a small metal chain, with 
@ conductor of -an —— racmra 
othat each 5; would be repeat 
G ta Sita tices, The machine, 
mich T turned rather briskly, to obtain 
' constant torrent of light, was good, 
out Of a moderate size, for the plate was 
nb above two feet in diameter, but the 
ful light which it produced sur- 


het 


‘Doth myself and my auditors. It 












i Vas | ¢ a bright moon-light which spread 
er the whole lecture-room. After- 


wards; when instead of connecting with 


ing chain, I made it end in a re- 
~/= Void of air, on an air-pump into 
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ered with wax, and | suspended to it 


®toor the extremity of the last con-~ 
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which the electric light was to pass be- 
tween two balls, distant about three 
inches from each other; the light be- 
came so strong that we could read a small 
hand-writing in the middle of the room. 
The light even appeared to become 
stronger during the continuance of the 
a ger 
had thus succeeded in obtaining, 
without any combustible, a bright and 
agreeable Fees a light more xtherial 
than that of gas; that is to say, that a 
very large room was lighted by sparks, 
repeated or propagated, without this 
torrent of sparks appearing to grow 
weaker at the end. I might certainly 
have repeated these sparks in a second 
and in a third room, and perhaps lighted 
the whole building if it had been possi- 
ble to dry sufficiently, by the heat, the 
air of all these rooms; and thus to in- 
sulate the whole apparatus. ‘This trial 
is certainly very imperfect; it, however, 
shows that a considerable illumination 
may be gros by a very moderate ex- 
ae of electricity: but it will, perhaps, 
found on reflection, that so simple a 
rocess, even if it should be improved, 
s neither sufficient nor admissible ; for 
not to mention that the sparks, re- 
peated in a confined space, emit, after 
some time, a disagreeable smell, corrupt 
the air, and even render it injurious to 
respiration; the atmosphere cannot be 
sufficiently dried, so that it will no lon- 
ger be a conductor of electricity, and 
then the sparks will become fainter,’ 
and even extinguished after some 
time; of this I have convinced myself 
by repeating the experiment several 
times: in damp weather, even when the 
room was heated, I could uce only 
a very moderate illumination.. In the 
open air, or in the streets, it would have 
been impossible. a 2 
But if the sparks are conducted,. con- 
fining them in glass tubes. impenetrable 
to the air, or in glass globes communi- 
cating with each other, and if the shin- 
ing lozenges are introduced inthe inside 
of” these tubes and globes, then the in- 
side of this apparatus, remaining con- 
stantly dry, the external humidity will 
be nearly indifferent. ry 
But even then the 


current of elec- 


trical light is still insufficient, and — 


plicable tv illumination properly so 

ed. For if the luminous globes or tubes 
are not-multiplied in such a manner that 
the expense becomes too considerable, 
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we shall neyer obtain more than a faint 
moon-light. We must, therefore, still 
have recourse to chemical means. 
Now there are kinds of air in which 
the electric light is more brilliant than in 
atmosperical air. According to my ex- 
rience, it is not in oxygen gas as might 
¢ presumed, but principally in hydrogen 
gas, in nitrous gas, sulphurated hydro- 
gen and carburated hydrogen. But a 
pester gas, like the three last, can- 
not be employed to form an electric at- 
mosphere, because it gradually decom- 
poses. Thus hydrogen, even when it is 
not very pure—since the sparks purify it, 
remains the only gas to fill the tubes or 
sagt into which the electric light is to 

conducted from one lozenge to the 
other. And this introduction of gas, 
which is made once for all, is nei- 
ther difficult nor expensive in the quan- 
tity required. In hydrogen the light of 
the electric spark is at least doubled, 
wifhout losing any thing of its size and 
of its vivacity. But if the hydrogen 
gas is dilated to a certain point, which 
may be obtained by expelling a part of 
it by heat, we obtain at the same time a 
more lively impulsion in the spark, and 


increase so much the more the electric. 


ight. I have convinced myself of this 
by experiments on a small scale. 


| Mareh J, 


‘The establishment of an electrica] ill 
mination in glass tubes, filled with rarefied 
hydrogen gas, appears to be practicable 
with some perseverance, and some tech 
nical knowledge. No danger is to he 
apprehended, the hydrogen cannot bare 
nor theelectrical sparks inflame, whenthe 
formerisinclosed in vessels, and Separated 
from the atmospheric air, and the latter 
is excluded by the glass. The first esta. 
blishment of the apparatus, that js to 
say of the glass tubes, and a large elec. 
trical machine, moved by a mechanical 
power, would cost less than the appara- 
tus for lighting with gas; and the gy). 
sequent expense would be hardly any 
thing, since it would be limited to the 
mere superintendance and some care. 
Some difficulties in the details, perhaps 
too, the prejudice which might at present 
delay the execution, will be surmounted 
or rar aes one day by the progress of 
a bolder and more enlightened _philoso- 


phy. 

shall not go farther into the details, 
as I have not yet had the opportunity of 
og my experiments on a great 
scale. with diffidence submit these 


first trials to the opinion of connois- 
seurs. 
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MEMOIR OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE LATE DUKE OF KENT. 
| (WITH A PORTRAIT.). 


HIS Royal Highness Eowarp, Duxs 
or Kent anp STRATHERN, was: born 
Nov, 2, 1767: He was the fourth son 
of his Majesty the late King George III. 
From his to-his twentieth year 
he resided successively at Luneburgh 
and Hanover, and afterwards two 

at Geneva. In 1790 and the fol- 
year, he commanded the 7th Fu- 
sileers, then part of the garriso i- 
braltar, under General O'Hara. In this 
Highness, impressed 

vital of strict dis- 

became remarkable for his earn- 


and several mutinies abroad endangered 
his authority, and even his person. He 
was removed to Canada in 1791, thence to 
Halifax, in. Nova Scotia; and again to 
Canada, where, as commander of the 
forces, he acquired universal , esteem. 
During this service in British Amv-iea, 
he received orders to sail for the West 
Indies, and join in the attack on the 
French islands under Sir Charles Grey. 
On this expedition the impetuous 
Capeeny of ebay Highness was ma- 
nifested at. St Lucie, with too little con- 
sideration for his own safety, and [00 
much disregard for the enemy's position. 
The troops were repulsed; but the Duke 
of Kent's high personal courage obtained 
him theapplauses of the soldiers, and 4 
flattering rebuke from the commander. 


in-chief.. The next theatre of lis Royal 
_Highness’s public.life. was Gibraltar, the 


scene. of his earliest. military ser 


}. His, Royal Highness was appointed g> 
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for the sale of liquors to the troops, had 
encouraged to an extent not more 
subversive of the health, discipline, and 
s of the garrison, than perilous to 
the safety of the place itself. ‘The Royal 
Duke resolved to. cleanse the Augean 
stable, and to sweep away the abomina- 
tion of many years. ‘The wine-house 
liences were withdrawn : the peaceable 
inhabitants were enabled to carry on 
their business, and walk the streets, and 
repose within their dwellings at less risk 
of insult, outrage, or robbery, than be- 
fore; drunkenness disappeared among the 
regiments; Cleanliness and discipline 
were restored, while military punish- 
ments were reduced in frequency. But the 
liquor-merchants, compelled to discon- 
tinue their enormous profits, instigat- 
ed the unreflecting soldiery to vengeance 
for the loss of those indulgences which 
devoured their pay and destroyed their 
health. The consequence was, that se- 
rious mutinies broke out among the mili- 
tary; while, on the other hand, the civil 
inhabitants of the garrison felt deeply 
grateful towards his Royal Highness for 
the protection he had afforded them from 
tolerable excesses of that military. 
Under all the circumstances, however, 
and considering not only the importance 
of the fortress commanded by his Royal 
Highness, but the critical period when 
this disaffection was manifesting itself, 
namely, on the eve of the rupture be- 
tween France and England, after the 
e of Amiens, it was deemed a pru- 
tial course fo recall his Royal High- 
ness from the personal command of that 
station ; and his services were afterwards 
confined to the command of the Ist Re- 
tent of Foot, or Royals, which. his 
Highness‘ held with the rank of 
ied Marshal, and with the nominal 
gwernment of Gibraltar. --- - — 
é In August, 1816, economical views led 
him to the Continent. Here he con- 
tinued, residing principally at Brussels, 
witil May, 1818; on the 29th of which 
month, he: was married at Coburg, ac- 
cording to the Lutheran rites, to his now 
tonsolate relict. The royal pair, 
irtiy after thé solemnity, arrived in 
agiand, and were re-married accord- 
§ 10 the rites of the English Church, at 
*W Falace, on the Lith of July, 1818. 
etsevering in the economical plan 
ma he had laid down before his 
@, the Duke, afew weeks after 
nd ceremony, returned with his 
Duke of Leiningen, which, the 

- ff kein which. t 
hess, who was left by the will of her 








































late husband guardian of her son (a mi- 
nor) and regent of the principality during 
his minerity, had occupied as her resi- 
dence. It was during their Royal High- 
ness's retirement at this spot, that the 
Duchess proved tu be pregnant ; and as 
her Royal Highness fully concurred in 
the sentiments entertained by her il- 
lustrious consort, as an Englishman, that 
her child ought to draw its first breath on 
English ground, they both revisited this 
country, where the Duchess gave birth 
to a daughter, named Alexandrina Vic- 
toria, who was born at Kensington Pa- 
lace on the 24th of May, 1819. His 
Royal Highness a very few weeks ago, 
took his Duchess and their lovely off- 
spring into Devpnshire, to give them the 
benefit of its purer air and milder cli- 
mate ; where, unhappily, he was des- 
tined to breathe his last. 

This melancholy event happened on 
Sunday, the 23d day of January, 1820. 
The fever which occasioned his death 
was the effect of a cold, which originated 
in his neglecting to change his wet boots. 
He met the fatal event with pious resig- 
nation, and had the consolation of resign- 
ing his last breath in the arms of his 
amiable and affectionate Duchess, whose 
attentions were unremitting and ex- 
emplary. 

uring many of his later years his 
Royal Highness distinguished himself ag 
the patron and supporter of severalof our 
most useful and benevolent institutions. 
Among the establishments which are 
chiefly indebted to his active zeal in the 
cause of character, we may reckon the 
Society for propagating Christian Know- 
ledge in the Highlands and Islands, and 
among the Indians in America; the 
African and Asiatic Society for the Re- 
lief and Instruction of the Natives of 
Africa and Asia, resident in London and 
its vicinity ; the Royal Westminster in: 
firmary ; the Lying-in Charity ;the Roy- 
al British Free-School, Islington ; the 
Eastern Dispensary ; the City of London 
Truss Society ; the Universal Dispensary 
for Children; the St. Anne’s Society 
Schools ; the Caledonian: Asylum; the 
Benevolent Society of St. Patrick; and 
the Society for the Relief of Widows and 
Orphans of Medical Men. | 

His Royal Highness was tall in sta- 
ture, of a manly and noble presence. 
His manners were affable, condescend- 
ing, dignified, and engaging ; his conver- 
sation animated ; his information varied 
and copious; his memory exact and re- 
tentive ; his intellectual power quick, 
strong, afd masculine ; he resembled: the 
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King in many of his tastes and propensi- 
ties ; he was an early riser, a close econo- 
mistof his time; temperate in eating ; 


indifferent to wine, though a lover of 


society ; and heedless of slight indisposi- 
tion, from confidence in the general 
strength of his constitution ; a kind mas- 
ter, a punctual and courteous corre- 
spondent, a steady friend, and an affec- 
tionate brother. With a distaste for the 
boisterous and fatiguing scenes. of public 
meetings and entertainments, he was 
ever present at the call of humanity, or 
where art or talent were to be encou- 
raged and sustained. With lips scarce- 
ly moistened, or only moistened with 
water, he sat and seemed to share 
the convivial excitation around him. 
He ever willingly sacrificed his own ar- 
rangements when he could be useful to 
hisfellowcreatures. 'T'o this object he ap- 
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plied talents of no common order. jy. 
was eloquent— deeply eloquent—withoy, 
seeming to have ever studied eloquence 
or to be conscious that he possessed it. 
He never affected the passionate or figur. 
ative in public speaking, but he had the 
justness of perception and sentiment 
which, by its precision as well as force, 
ruled the assent of the hearer, and drew 
from him, involuntarily, an acknowledg. 
ment of his possessing the precious qual- 
ties of intelligence and goodness. 
Besides the offices and dignities which 
we have already enumerated, he was 
Knight of the Garter, Thistle, and St. 
Patrick, a Knight Grand Cross of the 
Bath, Keeper and Paler of Hampton 
Court Park, Colonel of the Royal Scot: 
Regiment of Foot, and, since the year 
1805, a Field Marshal in the Army. 
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THE BRITISH GALLERY. 

OWING tothe lamented demise of his 
late Majesty, their august patron, the an- 
nual exhibition of the works of the Bri- 
tish artists was not opened to the public 
until after the royal funeral. This post- 
ponement obliges us unwillingly to take 
at present, a more limited view of the 
pictures. The rooms contain 316 paint- 
ings and seven models. There are some 
few performances by very young stu- 
dents, deficient in merit, although they 
— 80 better ; but, consi- 
as a whole, the exhibition does ho- 

nor to the —— ie ma proves a 
candidates for favor. None "of the 


skill in grouping, i 
ion Siena but as they cas 
the public, we need not 

ective merits, al- 


in from a cursory 
: in two of uaree eee is a 
action and ion 
of bis Mens and Aanoe before Sheth. 
The light is broad and bold, and the co- 
vigorous ; the circumstances are well 
Elijah raising the 8 ” has 
more: solemn » i 


| is grave and 
in the masses, 


g 





1 _and 
in the sentiment, and the inei- 
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dent is told with much power of impres- 
sion. ‘The judgment with which the 
arrangement and effect of these two 
pictures are varied, and the style of each 
suited to its subject, is an instance of 
the science which has distinguished the 
President's series of sacred coiposi- 
tions. Mr. Wilkie, with an honorable 
exertion of his best powers, has submit- 
ted a new claim to the favor of his pa- 
trons this year. We wish that he had 
chosen an affecting er striking incident 
from history or the sacred writings, 
with draped, or at least with fewer un- 
draped figures. His picture of “ Su- 
sannah and the Elders,’ exhibited much 
romise, although it, fell considerably 
Solow the correctness and style of the 
subject. . His. attempt this year ins 
high department of the arts, is an ad- 
vance in many points, which affords hin 
an encouragement to further efforts. His 
powers were nut developed in his first 
paintings from common life; and the 
first pictures of the most celebrated 
historical painters. were comparatively 
feeble and full of faults. ‘« Bacchane- 
lians gathering Grapes,” are the children 
of fictioz: ; the subject is in a class 
in which few painters of ordinary life 
have ever excelled, not alae Pe 
haps, in: every instance, from a wan" 
genius, ‘as sam their having been dis- 
couragéd:from persevering, by the infe- 
riority of their first attempts to ™ 
above their general sphere of practice 
poetical , which requires naked 
res'and fine ‘ideal forms, must pr 
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gent a formidable difficulty to an artist 
ie to paint plain or homely in- 
@ividuals in the rustic garb of his own 
Nothing can be more oppo- 
gite than that pure selection, which is 
the principle of fabulous composition, 
and that identity, which is the principle 
@f pictures, representing familiar groups 
incidents. ‘The one is a refined 

| of creative combination founded 
 cseril truth and probability : its do- 
minion is in the imagination. The other 
ig also a mental power, with a happy fa- 
culty of eye, which seizes upon the most 
striking features and impressive combi- 
nations of existing objects; and its pro- 
vince is human life. ‘These two powers 
‘are frequently united in the same mind. 
The possessor may, by constant prac- 
tice, attain to the excellence of a great 
master in one style; and with equal abi- 
jity, when unpractised, display the infe- 
tiority of a scholar in the other. Mr. 
Wilkie’s pencil has been hitherto chiefly 
vaigloyed, on the domestic occupations, 
pastimes, and feelings, in which he hasac- 
an imperishable celebrity, and con- 
tributed to the fame of the British school. 
But*Bacchanalians” of the order which he 
has now painted, require a union of fine 
ideal forms in the naked figures, with a 
sense Of ideal beauty in the expression, ac- 
tion, characters, attitudes, grouping, and 
Wery thing which enters into the com- 
, excepting such objects as are 
: to give a more fascinating ef- 
c Sy Mauty by their contrast. A cer- 
taingay and sportive motion, a laugh- 
‘Ing joy, and frolicsome airiness; a sunny 
su | , must animate the whole. 
‘Mr. Wilkie, with the honorable ambi- 
‘tion of extending his own fame and that 
‘of his country, has encountered this ar- 
‘uous task, and if he has not, in a first 
ittempt, accomplished all his own wishes, 
chno man of genius ever did, he has 
at least Téeft his «« Susannah and the EI- 
rs" far behind, and manifested much 
‘ste Gnd’ skill in the trial. The land- 
‘ape is cleverly painted. The lower 
Part Of the composition is good, and the 
‘action at ——. of the sitting Bac- 
chante a: the Boy near her, lively. 
stooping miale figure is well intro- 

as to his position; but he crouches 
rely, without any mark of emotion 
racter to distinguish him from a 
» Bends his neck to be trod up- 
tyrant.. There is no 
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designed. There is nothing of vivacity 
or motion in her attitude. She stands 
coldly not joyously employed. Her ac- 
tion kes nothing of imagination nor beau- 
ty. Itis that of a woman in a kitchen, 
who has stepped upon a joint-stool to 
take down a culinary utensil from the 
highest shelf of a dresser. A naked 
nymph, in the act of bounding upon the 
sun-burnt back of a young and laughing, 
lusty Bacchanal, who kneels in volup- 
tuous homage to enable his fair compa- 
nion to pluck the purple clusters of the 
vine above her, is altogether a child of 
the imagination. Her eyes must sparkle 
with delicious mischief; her cheeks be 
flushed with the bloom of youth, and the 
glow of the sultry season. It is not 
enough for the — to strip a merce- 
nary model, and to copy what he sees, 
with cold and hesitating fidelity. He 
who, in a poetical fiction, divests a fe- 
male of her clothing, must clothe her 
with the graces; breathe upon her 
the enchantments of sentiment; and 
endow her with the spell of impas- 
sioned feeling. If he fail in this, his 
nymph is not an offspring of poetry, 
or a beauty of imaginary creation; but 
a creature of society, divested of that 
modesty, which is the fairest charm of 
social life. Such an unseemly reality is 
more calculated to chill and repel, than 
to delight. So far we have shewn that 

Mr. Wilkie’s idea of the stooping figure 

and the female on his back, is good, and 

that it admitted of much playful fancy ; 

although he has not mucegenea in the exe- 

cution. Even considered as the transeript 

of a living model, this female is defective. 

The reflections are not duly defined ; 

and their obscurity takes away from the 

roundness of the forms, and the trans- 

parency of the shadows. There is also a 

want of flowing elegance in her out- 

line, and the drawing is feeble. The 


-Boy perched on the tree is not the little 
wanton fluttering thing we might have — 


expected. Instead of a volatile airy be- 
ing, compounded of the sportive ele- 
ments, he is a mere inhabitant of earth, 


-who has climbed to a bough, and is look- 


ing round as if seriously asking, Am I 
safe? Is there no fear of falling? The 
main evil is, that the artist has chosen a 
poetical subject, and has painted a pic- 
ture with very little if any poetry in it. 
But there is a charming low tone in the 
flesh of the females and boys, relieved 
against the dark shadows of the land- 


“seape, and the vivid lustre of a brilliant 


y- The magical effect of light and 


-coloyr, in'the general view of the pic- 
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336 Fine 
ture, surpasses any thing which we have 
seen from the pencil ef this admirable 
paintér. Notwithstanding its many 
ints of excellence in detail, the 
whole has been harshly condemned 
ina public journal, as the failure -of:a 
man of genius out of, what is termed, 
“his proper sphere.” After a due exa- 
mination, we by no means agree in this 
brief and sweeping censure. Qn the 
contrary, with all its defects, it has great 
comparative merits as a first attempt at 
oetical fiction ; and we hope that Mr. 
Wilkie will not totally confine his dis- 
tinguished genius to one particular or- 
der of pictures. We hope that he will 
have the courage again to attempt, and, 
at length, to succeed in, a higher class of 
subjects than these from erdinary life, 
by which he has obtained so much un- 
fading honer. His pictere of “ A Ve- 
teran Highlander, who fought at the 
Battle of Minden,” possesses so much 
energy of character, that we might sup- 
pose him qualified to have fought in the 
front rank at Leipsic or Waterloo, No- 
thing can be painted with a truer sense 
of nature, er more discriminative skill, 
than this gallant old soldier. The 
“‘ Highland Whiskey Still” is another of 
this admired artist's most vigorous per- 
formanees. The foreshortened figure 
steoping to pour out the liquor, is in his 
best style of design and execution. The 
other figures are painted with great 
force and natural expression. The masses 
are broad. The effect is very powerful, 
and the entire picture well calculated to 
advance the reputation of this deserved- 
Mr. Etty is a man of genius of a high 
order, whose powers are continually ex- 
panding. He has three pictures in the 
rooms, two of which exhibit him advanc- 
ing with. the steps, of a giant. His 
sketch of ‘* Pandura formed by Vulcan 
an crowned by oo Seasons, nl 
" is.a piece of poetry in colours ; 
conesived with much richness and gran- 
Roles glmcknetiereteesines sf 
eshortenings @ 

ess and beauty. There isa 


te te extravagance in some 

parts of the drawing, 00d something of 

a fascimating exuberance in pool A 
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disposition of the figures; flesh tins, 
which glow and palpitate ; a command. 
ing diffasion of light, and much appro. 
priate. vigor of action and expression 
in breadth, power of execution, dee 
feeling, and lofty conception, this picture 
displays a mind of the highest class, Hig 
** Magdalen” is a small figure, on her 
knees, but hung somewhat too high fo; 
us tn yedge of its defects or merits, If 
Mr. Etty continues to toil for a union of 
Jirmness, correctness, and pu: ity of out. 
line, with his admirable sense of colour. 
ing, rich imagination, and practical skjl) 
we know of nothing in his art which he 
may not accomplish. We wish to see 
his commanding powers employed in sa- 
cred composition, or legitimate history ; 
for itis only in that exalted field, 
modern painter can acquire the highest 
point of elevation, and paint in the living 
spirit of his own time and country, Mr. 
Abraham Cooper, the newly-elected 
member of the Royal Academy, has ex- 
hibited four small pictures, which may 
be termed gems. ‘ A Crier of Earthen- 
ware” is a surprising representation of 
ordinary nature. The “ Conflict, of 
Balfour of Burley, and Serjeant Both- 
well,” and. “A Battle,”’ are finished 
studies. We never remember to have 
seen a finer display of desperate courage 
in.attack and defence than in these two 
pictures. Mr. Cooper hurries us into 
the midst of the combat, with all the 
madding impetuosity of a Borgognone; 
but with this noble heat and whirlwind 
of feeling, he combinesa due attention to 
details. His taste is so just that he avoids 
all extravagance; and bis drawing is 8 
firm, his pencil so.full of flowing sweet- 
ness, that his execution is not inferior, 
in vigour, delicacy, and transparency, to 
that of Wouvermans. He knows how, 
too, to reach the same end by varying his 
means. ‘The effect. in the first of these 
battles is broad, the shadows have a 
stormy blackness,and the very lightis cold 
and gloomy. In the second, there 1s an 
equal breadth; but the light is. sultry; 
there is more colour on the objects 
more gradation in. the masses. In the 
former he has suppressed the sense of 
colour,and every other mechanical means 
of ocular impression, to pour upon the 
eye and soul of the spectator all the hel 
and horror of a single mortal conflict 
In the Jatter he has multiplied lis instru- 
ments of effect, to distinguish 1n their 
- varying features the horrible and destru 
tive rage of many combatants eng*te” 
“ horse to-horse and man to mad, 
the storm.of battle, A picture of « Sul 
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Life,” proves the versatility of this ex- 
trnerdinary artist, close beside these two 
aed of hery commotion. On looking at 
the - - 

these’ inanimate objects are painted, 
one, who had not seen his other works, 
woald imagine that he possessed no more 


imagination than a dormouse. 
: a George Jones has evinced a rich 


play of talent, with great application, 
his seven pictures in the present ex- 
pibitidn have raised him still higher in 
thepublic opinion. His smal] paintings 
possess his usual pleasing breadth, agree- 
able taste, and vivacity of execution, but 
they are more studied in the details of 
colour, more defined in the drawing, and 
more discriminative in the penciling. 
His great battle picture, “ Waterloo, 
Jue 18, 1815. Evening. The advance 
ofthe British Troops and Defeat of the 
French Army,” conveys a magnificent 
idex of that tremendous field of British 
glory. The parts are designed with 
eonsummate skill, so as to lead the eve, 
iw the first instance, to the main object, 
the Dake of Wellington and his staff, 
thé presiding soul and centre of all direc- 
tion in the conflict. The hero is seen 
oh ani eminence, near the right of the 
relieved by a glowing breadth 
of ; the French army is in route, 
ol British in fall pursuit. There 
te afew incorrect details ; but in inven- 

i, execution, and comprehension of 
this is one of the most important 
in the gallery. It is painted 
the sketch, for which Mr. Jones 
wined the premium from that public- 
ivited body, the British Institution ; 
ud, ling to report, it is to be hung 


quiet fidelity of imitation; with which 






















pas ‘present from the Directors, in 
4a ir. C. Lv Eastlake’s picture of «* Mer- 
¥ ori the golden apple to Paris,” 


‘Metigned’ with elegance, and- drawn- 
‘eOrrectness. It evinces a classical 
ence ; is pleasingly coloured, 
in the effect ; but without 
Of chiaro-oscuro. Why does 
ing and promising artist, 
a ‘his generous ambition, his en- 
Msp %and acquirements, quit the 
OF Gerlo Marat ti, and the narrow 
FeOr Gawen Hamilton, and strike 
“Hew field of invention? The 
Of his’subject is unfortunate ; the 
*worn-out eommon-place, which 
poetry and painting can pos- 
her elty: nor ge for a 
. Ifa poet would be the jest 
} fo cadermking this jave- 
‘surely no painter can e 
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by taking it up, to touch the mind or 
passions of the spectator. Mr. Eastlake 


_ is an artist of genius ; and if he would 


suceeed as an historical painter; he must 
quit the Heathen mythology altogether. 
Mr. Singleton’s “ Old Mortality,” is well 
conceived, and cleverly painted: and 
there is a flouting elegance in his 
‘‘ Ariel.” There is a manifestation of 
talent and facility in whatever he paints: 
quite enough to establish his claims as 
an artist. But expedition is the parent 
of manner, and the progress of manner 
must, inevitably, terminate in the grave 
of feeling, truth, and nature. We have 
made this remark to warn a man of 
merit from per me in a dangerous 
road; and if he does not take the hint, 
that is his business; not ours. His 
‘«* Repentance of David,” and “ Christ 
appearing to’ his Disciples,” have many 
clever parts; but there is a brown, 
husky, muddy monotony in the colour- 
ing; and a sameness in the drawing of 
the heads, hands, feet, and drapéries, 
which are great drawbacks on their 
merits. Mr. J. Cawse has exhibited 
two scenes from Shakspeare, and two 
from ordinary life; they display a certain 
fluent capacity in colouring, invention, 
character, and humour ; but their merits 
are too much upon the surface. One 
sees, iminediately, that this artist designs 
with facility, and instead of cme reper 
his natural resources, paints with’ to 

much rapidity for the market, to enter 
deeply into any of his subjects. If he 
were to introduce fewer figures, and to 
study his characters more closély from 
nature, he has abilities to become de- 
servedly popular in a certain class of 
humourous subjects. Edwin Landseer, 
has a small picture of “ The three Dogs 
of England, Scotland, and’ Ireland,” 
painted without much force, but with 
much truth and spirited neatness of 
pencilings His “Alpine Mastiffs re- 
animating a distressed Traveller,” perish- 
ing in the snows, a picture of ight feet 
six inches by nine feet, is as fine a re- 
presentation of animal nature, as we 
have seen. The effect, the grouping, 
the character, the instinctive expression 
of the dog licking the inanimate victim '; 
that of the other howling out a melan- 
choly signal of distress to the monks of 
the convent of the Great St. Bernard; 
the pallid livery of death on thé face of 
the frozen traveller, and the cold livid 


blackness on his stiffened hand, ‘forth 


altogether, a spectacle of deep and 

pathetic impression. The monke ~~ 
ing through the ice and snows on t 
Vow. XII. 2.X- 
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distant steeps, the horrors of winter, and 
the tremendous scenery of the moun- 
tains, give a cast of sublimity to this 
mournful incident, whith, at once arrests 
and fixes the spectator in shuddering 
silence. The solemnity of the colour- 
ing and the shadowy tone of the light, 
deepen this sad and appalling sentiment. 
The largeness of the penciling, and the 
noble breadth and power of the masses, 
confer a greatness of style on the execu- 
tion. 
veller's head, the disposition of the body, 
and thedrawing of the hand, would confer 
honor on any school of painting; and 
‘every part of this masterly: picture be- 
spel the mind of an artist, filled and 
elevated with his subject, and inspired 
with the true enthusiasm of genius. 

* The Battle of Hastings,” by Francis 
Wilkin, now on view at the Great Exrhi- 
bition Room in Spring Gardens. nour 
last, with a due sense of its defects and 

‘merits, we noticed this first extraordinary 
effurt of genius in a comparative view, 
pi as - the one tn range of coe 
subject,the gigantic size of the picture, an 
the u sh = Va of the 
artist's having ventured to pass from the 
practice of copying the-works of old 
masters in water colours, to an historical 
picture on so extensive a scale. We do 
not mean to imply that this transition 
‘was the act of a day. We understand 


that, after having undertaken the com- 
mission, Mr. Wilkin passed nearly 


eighteen. anxious months, to the injury of 
his health, in severe preparatory studies. 
We have been also informed, that he ar- 
ranged and painted the subject in small, 
‘more than once, before-he began the out- 
line of the great picture ; and it is as- 
serted, that, altogether, the painting has 
‘cost him more than three years, under 
many alternations of sickness, hope, and 
‘apprehension: We ‘are not among 
those, who have’ applauded a. first at- 
pe a historical painting as equal to 
; nor are we among those cen- 

sots who a peremptory sentence of 
cond on a young poet, because 
he does not equal so la ttn 
verses ;,0r On a young or 
er because he dves not -equal 

Corr or Titian, in’ his 
Srl nner er ranes. es am 
‘not, Wi & year, acquire the vigor of ‘a 
“man ; 80 it we ae progression 
and a suécession of growing efforts, that 
tie painters and seulptors of antiquity 
‘their zenith ; and, if they had 


been deterred from deggie the less, 
o vious defects in their early ‘efforts, 


human form, . 


Greece and Italy would never have pre- 





‘Fine Arts. 


The foreshortening of the tra-' 
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duced tliose Wonders of art, which, even 
after their empire on earth has, for , 
long succession of ages, passed away, hay, 
secured them an immortal dominion oye, 
the human mind. The people of Greece 
and Italy did not discou their you 
artists, by harshly condemning thei 
early productions ; on the contrary, by 
cherishing their infant efforts, they led 
them on to the height of excellence. My. 
Wilkin’s picture has met with a libera] 
share of just commendation from the pe. 
riodical critics, and, like every other work 
of merit, has been honored with some 
bitter and illiberal censure. The artis 
has, with great good sense, modestly 
submitted his performance, without any 
pretension, to the public judgment; and 
taking the whole circumstances of the 
case into consideration, and judging it 
as not only a first attempt in history, but 
as almost a first attempt in oil painting, 
we are, in truth and candor, bound to 
speak of it, on its own merits, with an 
admission of its deficient parts, as the 
most successful first attempt, in this class, 
we ever remember to have seen in any 
exhibition in this country. A chief 
merit lies in the invention, although itis 
not free from faults. The principal in- 
cident is judiciously selected, and well 
sustained by subordinate circumstances. 
The artist has yet to acquire that style 
of penciling, which gives to each object 
its detailed character. In the mysteries 
of glazing, he has much to learn, and he 
may still, by that resource, throw a con- 
siderable depth into his shadows, and also 
invigorate his colouring by the force of 
judicious oppositions. In tlie general 
adation from the warm colours of the 
vre-ground to the cool tints in the di 
tances and sky, there is a studied intel 
ligence’; but there is a want of some 
positive bright blue in the masses of the 
fore and middle ground, to harmonize 
the general effect. The merits in design, 
expression, and character, and the capital 
style of the horses, have been duly 
descanted on, as well as the inferior pa 
sages. Defects in drawing are obviously 
inseparable from every first attempt " 
painting. ‘The picture does honor 
Sir. Godfrey Webster's splendid P* 


tronage; and Mr. Wilkin has obtained 


honorable rank among the rising ee 


torical:painters ; but he must bend 
whole po 


wers to an intense study of - 
living model aud antique s!atuess 


basis of all excellence ; for, me = 


highest capacity in design, past of 3 


- unless an’ artist is also cap@ ome 
correct and scientific expression C. 
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or A NOBLE RACE, &c. 


Mtempled i in Latin and Greek, to the same 


measure. 


OF a noble race was Shenkin, 
Of the line of Owen Tador ; 
But hur renoun is fled and gone, 

- Since cruel love pursued her. 


_ Fair Winny’s eye bright shining, 


‘And lily breast alluring, 
- Poor Shenkin’s heart with fatal dart 
Have wounded past all curing. 


“Hur was the prettiest fellow 
Atstool-ball and at cricket ; 

“At hunting race, or foot-ball chace, 
Od’splat, how hur could kick it! 

Bat now all joys are flying, 
All pale and wan her cheeks too: 

Har heart so aches, hur quite forsakes 
‘Hur herrings and hur leeks too. 


No.more shall sweet metheglin 
Be drank at good Montgomery ; 
_ And if love’s sore last six days more, 
_ Adieu cream cheese and flummery ! 


ibaioleres ortu Shenkin, 
“ Batinpe Theodori ; 


ics. ‘ oot sop preg, 
“Splende is Winifride 


i perculére 
Orh hew! oriédeli | ictu teli 
_ Desperat ars mederi. 

Tom : erat nemo 

Seu pili, seu bacilit ; 
* stri aut equestri, 

Haud quisquam compar illi. 
pg Emnaciantur gene : 
Babe! sic dolet ; non, ut solet, 

rt 1 po thac deglutienda, 

musts de Montgomery : 

2s plus sex dies, 
‘valeat flummery ! 
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ORIGINAL AND SELECT POETRY. 


deers wxeri 
“Uneven ev Morlyepesee: 
\ Kay n paok Sein sfnuae peer 
Ta Aovmrov yaige, prupcces! 
J.F. R. 





WINTER SCENES. 
Written by Joun Mayne. 


How keen and howling is the storm ! 

Stern Winter in its bitt’rest form ! 

Long, cheerless nights, and murky days ' : 
No sun-beam gladdens Mis’ry’s ways ! 

The frost has stopp ‘d yon village mill, 

And Labour, ev’ry where, stands still ! c 
Ev’n birds, from leafless groves withdrawn, 
Fall, torpid, on the frozen lawn! 
Lorn, weary trav'lers, as they go, 

Are wilder’d in the trackless snow, 

And dread, at ev’ry step, that sleet 

And snow may be their winding-sheet ! 


To town or city if we turn, 

What numbers weep, what numbers mourn ! 
Unshelter’d sons of Toil and Care, 

Cold, shiv’ring, comfortless, and bare ! 
Poor seamen, erst in battle brave, 
Half-famish’d, sinking to the grave! 

Sad groupes, who ne’er knew need before, 
Begging for bread from door to door! 

While helpless Age, too frail to roam, 

Is perishing, for want, at home! 


Hard fate! when poverty and years 
Assail us, in this vale of tears, 
Till Death, the dismal scene to close, 
In pity, terminates our woes! 


O! ye, whom.PRovipDENCE hath blest, 
With wealth to succour the distrest, 

O! lend your help in time of need! 

The naked clothe—the hungry feed, 

And great, from Heav’y, shall be your 


January, 1820. 





To a Lady who complained of the tardy 
approach of Spring. 


O, say not that the moments move 
Uncheerly here below : 

I swear by all the pow’rs above, 
Maria, ’tis not so. ‘ 


’Tis true that winter's icy chain 
Still binds the waters fast, 

And hideous Sprites o’er snowy plains, 
Howl on the northern blast. 


But soon, these rebel fiends of air, 
A backward flight shall wing ; 

And birds their sweetest songs prepare 
To greet the coming Spring. 


noel Srey aa 7 
In glitt’ring, be seen, . 

And then the biue-ey’d Elfs of May _ iy 2 
Dance on th’ embroider’d green. 


But what’s yon orb enthron’d above, 


Or E}fs or Sprites to me? 
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Who know no other charm but love, 
No other sun but thee ? 


If present thon, Earth’s vapours fly, 

And Heav’n‘s own hues appear ; 
There lurks no winter in thine eye, 
Tis summer all the year. 


Thrice happy he consign’d to breathe, 
With thee, life’s blissful while! 

To catch thy beams, and joy beneath 
The sunshine of thy smile! 


O, were it mine such lot to share ! 
How blest the portion giv’n ! 
Then might I bid adieu to care, 
And steal from Earth to Heav’n ! 
But, ah! a hopeless suit I press, 
And love without return ; 
Thy looks deny me while they bless, 
And freeze me while they burn. 
J.W—s. 


On @ Gentleman in the habit of calling 
every thing belonging to him the “ best 
in England.” 

His horses are the fleetest in the race, 





His dogs are ever staunchest in the chase, — 
His — gun is matchless in the 


b 
And he in prowess to no man will yield: 
Whate’er he has, he values as the best; 
Surely this man has been by fortune blest ; 
And yet I never heard, upon my life, 
One tender word in favour of his—wife ! 
R. Priest. 


Original and Select Poetry. 





EXTEMPORE. 
You wonder that I acted wrong—I migh, 
As justly wonder had you acted right. 
R. Parugsr, 





THE SILKWORM, 


Imitated from the French of Madame de 
Deffant, by Mrs. Rebecca Smith, o 
Dublin. 

The Silkworm’s fate is in my eyes, 

That which o’er others we should prize. 
Industry does his youth engage, 

Mature he sleeps secure from harms, 
_And having gained a peaceful age, 
He meets his death in pleasure’s arms, 


A life how different is ours! 
Each day with darker prospects lowers, 
Youth’s roses wither in their bloom, 
Care haunts us in our riper years, 
In anguish then we seek the tomb, 
Oppressed with superstitious fears. 





Imitation of a Madrigal of Charleral, ad- 
dressed to a Lady who reproached him 
with staying too long in the country. 
By the same, 


Lull’d by sweet streams, within these silent 
glades, 
Laid on a couch of flowers, I rest in bliss, 
Not for an empire would I quit these shades; 
Yet, Chloe—I would leave them for a 
kiss! 





Salute the earth and light the heaven. 
High o'er the mountain tops afar, 
i= moon rolls in her con ss 

rivers underneath t 
Glide brightly thro’ the hours of pight. 
Thousands, by Sleep's soft pow’r, have 


Of in healthy dreams; 
And *s dear illusions 
Scenes in which Love ever hive. 









Se doa an oe mia 
Those chatms, alas! ale tet 
To raise a tumult in my mind. 


ame De hither y tays when al} the world’ 


Then fare thee well! I would not leave 
The thought of one so fair as thou, 
Until thy death should bid me weave 
A cypress wreathe to deck gy brow. 
And e’en in that much dreaded hour, 
If fate should will I live so long, 
Thy gentle shade shall haunt my bower, 
Thy lovely name shall grace my song. 
Leeds, Jan. 8th, 1820. H. W.T. 


SONNET, TO MY LAMP. 

So sweetly calm thy soft light spreadeth here, 

Where I now sit enjoying Fancy’s dreams, 

That I could grieve, the morning drawing 

near, - 

So soon to lose thy clear and yellow 
beams. . 

To me thou seemest like the studious mind, 

Whose tranquil flame agenial spirit tends, 

Which as it brighter grows and more Tt 





The sooner, then, its fragile being ends. 


_ Fair light! thy modest radiance wins ™) 
heart 


And it is joy alone to gaze on thee ; 
I care not for the day—let that depart, — 
Beneath thy gentle influence still to be; 


More pleasing far the hour of midnight 


[March 1, 
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AGRICULTURE. 
A New System of Cultivation, without 
fime, or dung, or summer fallows, as prac- 
tised at Knowle hag county of Sussex. By 


ral Alex. Beatson, late Governor 
Np a. 8vo. ; 
An Essay on the Use of Salt for Agricul- 


tural Purposes, and in Horticulture, with 

instructions for its employment as a manure, 

and in the feeding of cattle. By Cuthbert 
W. Johnson. 8vo. 3s. 

An Essay on the Management of Hedges 

_Hedge-row Timber. By Francis 

, Steward and Agent to T. W. Coke, 

ah P... 2 | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A New Catalogue of Colburn and Co.’s 

Public Library, Conduit-street, Hanover- 

, comprising, besides the more valu- 

works, every interesting Mo- 

po) ma to the present day. 8vo, 
3s. 

The First Part of a General Catalogue 
of Old Books for the year 1820: sold by 
Messrs. Longman and Co. containing the 
classes of Theology and Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, in various languages; History, Bio- 
ear Antiquities, and Miscellaneous sub- 

in English. To be sold at the affixed 
aia 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

The Second Part of a Catalogue of rare, 
curious, and useful Books in Picdex, His- 

, Antiquities, and a few M.SS. Selling 
by’ '. Thorpe, 2s. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of John Sebastian Bach, with a 
ritical View of his Com and Ma- 
sical Examples ; translated from the Ger- 

of the celebrated Dr. Forkel, author 
“trent of Music,” 8yo. 5s. 


PE 4 
pacers of interesting biography, the Life 
rs written by so celebrated a 
“as the late Dr. Forkel, may fairly be 


naled wich the lives of Haydn and Mozart; but 
ook of musical instructions (both to the com. 


ie 





4 ) its value is much greater, as 
‘fs universally allowed to have been the first 
Wer _ ~ey and most learhed style of mus 








“the: Third, his Court, and Fa- 

42 vols. 8vo. illustrated with 18 

nel ae d Portraits. 11. 8s. 

Histor Blemoire of Napoleon, Book 

+ 10s. 6d. 

ts of the Private Life, Retarn, and 

poleon in 1815. By M. Pleary 

on. “Bv0. 2 vols, 24s. 

of the eit Campaigns of the 

of ¥ lington in Portugal and Spain. 
ir-emmployed i in his Army. 8vo. 


= ounstic ‘ECONOMY.. 
to Young Brewers, particularly 
ees we a § one 
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MONTHLY REGISTER. 


EDUCATION. 

A Compendious History of the Jews, pe- 
culiarly calculated for the use of schools and 
young persons. By John Bigland. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. boards. 

The Governess ; or, The Little Female 
Academy. By Mrs, Sherwood. 12mo. 5s. 

A Collection of Fables for Children on 
the most familiar Subjects. By M. Jauf- 
fret. 12mo. 

FARRIERY. 


An Account of the various Modes of 
Shoeing Horses, employed by different 'Na- 
tions; more particularly a comparison be- 
tween the English and French methods. 
With Observatiuns on the Diseases of the 
Feet, connected with Shoeing. By Joseph 
Goodwin, Veterinary Surgeon to his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent. In 8vo.-illus- 
trated by plates. 12s. 

FINE ARTS. 

A Series of Portraits of the most eminent 
Foreign Musical Composers. A Number of 
this work will be published regularly on the 
Ist of every month, containing a highly 
finished portrait, accompanied by a short 
biography. No. 1. 7s. Proof impres- 
sions of the plates, 9s. each. 

HISTORY. 

Letters on History: sacred and profane, 
addressed to a beloved Godchild. By the 
Author of Affection’s Gift. Two Parts, f.c. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The History of the Crusades for the Re~ 

covery and Possession of the Holy Land. 
By Charles Mills. 8vo. 2 vols. 24s. | 

An Historical and Statistical Account of 
the Principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia, 
including various political observations re- 
an to them, By William Wilkinson, 

ate his Britannic Maijesty’s Consul to 
the ‘above-mentioned Principalities. 8vo, 9s, 

Aspin’s Systematic Analysis of Universal 
History. Part 17. 

MATHEMATICS. 

An Essay on Magnetic Attractions, parti- 
cularly as mr the deviation of the com- 
pass on ship-board, occasioned by the local 
influence of the guns, &c.: with an easy 
practical method of observing the same in 
all parts of the world. By Peter Barlow, 
of the Royal Military A y- 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Observations on the Nature and Cure of 
Glandular Discases, especially those deno- 
minated Cancer; and on the too frequent 
Use of Mercury: strongly recommended. 
to the serious consideration of every indi- 
vidual. With a detail of various Cases in. 
which Cancer has been com y ene 
without the Use of the Knife. And, in an 


| Appendix, two Cases :—~=1. On Fissure of 


the Cranium. 2. On Preternatural Fa- 
largement of the Heart. a Charles Aldis,' 


‘surgeon and sronealions, Se, , 


oer 
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Mr. Aldis, whose experience and success in the 
treatment of cancerous diseases are well known, 
reprobates the prevalent systems of excision and 
compression; and informs us that the basis of his 
owa method of practice is to.make an application 
on the part diseased, for the purpose of deaden- 
ing it, and then by emollients to induce its sepa- 
ration and expulsion from the sound part; taking 
care, all along, to support and alter the constitu. 
tion so as to effect a change of system, which, in 
almost every case, is essentially necessary to ac- 
¢omplish a permanent cure. The general and ex 
cessive use of mercury io maladies of every de- 
scription, is also censured by the author, who is of 
opinion that there is hardly a constitution which 
has been subjected to its inflmence that does not 
suffer in the end from the noxious properties of 
this poisonous mineral. ‘ 


Treatise on the Adulterations of Food, 
and Culinary Poisons ; exhibiting the frau- 
dulent Sophistications of Beer, Bread, Wine, 
Spirituous Liquors, Tea, Coffee, Cream, 
Confectionary, Vinegar, Mustard, Pepper, 
Cheese, Olive Oil, Pickles, and other arti- 
cles employed in Domestic Economy ; and 
methods of detecting them. By Frederick 
Accum. Foolscap 8vo. pp. 362. 


If ancient epicures envied the tegal supper of 
Damocies, whilst they trembled at the idea of the 
suspended sword, so might the appetites of mo- 
dern gourmands be stimulated by the tasty list 
of articles in the title-page, were it not for the 
poison which is here stated too often to lurk with- 
in them. “ There is death in the pot,” said the 
sons of the prophet in sacred writ, and such is the 
motto which the indefatigable and scientific au- 
thor has adopted for a work, originally suggested 
to him by the present Duke of Northumberland, 
and now executed with a degree of precision cre- 
ditable to himself, and highly useful to all. those 
who eat and drink, an amusement which even WE 
crities sometimes indulge in, though, perhdps, in 
future with a.double portion of fear and trem- 
bling, not only at the 5ilZ, but also at the poisons 
lurking ander the savoury fumes of entremets and 
hors’ @auores. If the dinner is eaten, however, 
it is useless to repine at the bill or the poison ; 
we, therefore, recommend this little work to our 
readers before even the dinner shall be dressed ; 
as its professed objects are to exhibit easy modes 
of detecting adulterations in .all articles of culi- 
nary request, and to put the unwary on their 
guerd against the use of such made-up commodi- 
ties as are contaminated with substances deleteri- 
@us to health, 


B Tessiek Soto Moonee of Roretele, in 
an atlem to account for 

crgia of that Disease, on new principle 
illustrated by various ry ofa 
method for its complete ‘&c. 


New Publications, with Critical Remarks. 





March J, 


principles, so successfully acted on by Mr. Bray 

dish, and appears to have extended and greatly im. 
proved them, Besides the medical and su:sic,| 
treatment, he has laid down-a system of regime: 
to be combined with it,.which we are wel) assured 
froin experience, is of much impos tance in this Ob. 
Stinate and untsactable disease. 

It is unquestionably of greater moment ¢; pre. 
vent than to cure a malady, and we cannot impress 
too strongly on the attention of our readers, whe. 
ther medical or otherwise, in whom the predisp,. 
sition to this disease may be supposed to exist, the 
means laid down in this little work, for preveutiy, 
the misehief which must unavoidably ensue, |, 
families where the peculiar temperament whic, 
disposes to scrofula is to be found. 

We think, on the whole, that the system pur. 
sued by the author is well calculated to act effica. 
ciously on this formidable malady, and the resu't; 
of it, as given in the Cases, iv the Appendix, 
clearly shew that it is perfectly free from danger. 


The Mother’s Medical Assistant; con. 
taining Instructions for the Prevention an} 
Treatment of the Diseases of Infants ani 
Children, By Sir Arthur Clarke, M. D, 
&c. &c. author of an “ Essay on Bathing.” 
1 vol. small 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


A Defence of ‘the Scriptural: Doctrine cf 
Life, as applicable to Physiology and Me- 
dicine. By John G. Mansford, surgeon et 
Bath. _ Is. 6d. 


A General Index to the London Medicz! 
and Physical Journal, from vol. 1 to vol. 40, 
inclusive. 8vo. 2ls. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Leigh’s New Picture of England and 
Wales; comprehending a Description of 
the principal Towns, ancient Remains, Ne- 
tural and Artificial Curiosities, Soil and 
Produce, Agriculture, Manufactures, Rivers 
and Canals, principal Seats, Bathing Place: ; 
also Historical and Biographical, Notices, 
and a Synopsis of the Counties, &c. Eni- 
bellished with numerous Views, and a cor- 
rect General Map. pp. 693. 12mo. 182). 


The best and most recent works, descriptive of 
this.“ Queen of the Isles,” are in general too vo- 
luminous for parlour window reference, as well «5 
too expensive for the great mass of readers ; to SJ 
nothing of the impossibility of their becoming the 
companion of the fiying tourist, or even of hin 
who becomes the temporary resident at any of Ue 
various places of fashion or notoriety, during 
summer's trip. 

Of course a sketch which shall give a fair view 
of the kingdom; agreeable to read, and convenie:'t 
for reference, whilst in size it occupies little moe 
space in a portmanteau than a pair of stocking’, 
cannot fail to be acceptable; especially when t¢ 
brevity of the mere gagetteer is enlivened by* 
judicious selection of descriptive and useful 1» 
formation, For the correctness. of such informs 
tion we can vouch, in almost every instance, from 
personal knowledge and observation ; and as Ue 
editor has been evidently sedulous to comp’? 
from the best and most recent materials, the tou" 
ist,or general. enquirer, may here expect a faithful 
Picture of England and Wales. 


Lessons of Thrift, published for gesere 
Benefit, By a Member of the Save-4ll 
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Club. Royal 8vo., with humourous co- 
Engravings. 2ls. | 

botti © Lord Grenville, Chancellor of 
dhe University of Oxford, on the Metallic 
‘Giandard. By Edw. Tatham, D.D. rector 
of Lincoln College, Oxford. 1s. 
| NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

The Aubid : an Eastern Tale. By James 
Atkinson, esq. 8vo. 3s. 
4 aida; of the Spectre of the Tomb: a 
Tale. By the Hon. Wm. Herbert. 

The Mystery; or, Forty Years Ago: a 
Novel. 3.vols. 12mo. 24s. 
"Earl Osric; or, the Legend of Rosamond : 
a Romance. By Mrs. Isaacs. 4 vols. 


lgmo. 24s. 
“Domestic Scenes: a Novel. 3 vols. 


Imo. 21s. 
The Orphan Girl; or, Moral Tales, 


founded on Facts. By Mary Robson. 
imo. 2s. 

- ) POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

- Legitimacy. 


“fn this’ very improbable story, written for the 
sake of introducing some very dull discussions 
on monarchy and legitimacy, the doctrines of 
obedience, and divine right are more 
gealously than ably inculcated. The author’s skill 
has proved unequal! to the task of converting these 
Materials into poetry: he has only been able 
to spoil his prose by the incongruous addition of 
. His sentiments are no less hastile to the 
Constitution than those of the furious de- 
Magogues and infatuated dupes whose crimes and 
follies he affects to expose. 
"The Comforter. 
" ‘This is a mysterious didactic rhapsody, in biank 
verse, apparently the licentious growth of reli- 
gious enthusiasm. It is not destitute of poetical 
mérit; bat the author’s style is in general so inco- 
rent and extravagant, that it is difficult to ascer- 
tin what he intends to inculcate. His professed 
object is “ to gather balsam for the spirit’s 
wou 9 ;” and we hope his philanthropy will, at 
some future time, appear in a more intelligible 





: Gay’ Chair. Poems never before print- 
} Written by John Gay, author of ‘“‘ The 
leggat’s Opera, Fables,” &c. With a 
metch of his’ Life, from the MSS. of the 
nev, Jos. ‘Baller, his nephew. Edited by 
He ry Lee, author of “ Poetic Impres- 
sens; Caleb Quotem,” &c. 
ie pre ce informs us that these poems were 
tered in a secret drawer, in an old easy chair, 
r property of Gay. They appear to be 
aginé productions of that poet ; and, al- 
| inferior to most of his published works, 
teresting as the sketches of a great artist, 
Mair having been sold among the effects of 
te Mr. Clarke, of Barnstaple, was sent by 
maser to a cabinet-maker, to be repaired. 
Seurse of this operation, the concealed 
Was discovered, full of manuscripts, among 
> poems now published. 
to complete his volume, the editor has 
‘te his scanty materials, two poetical tales, 
»” the World,” and. “ Gossip,” which 
 Fesemblance to the comic effusions of 


es 
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Poems for Youth. By a Family Circle. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. | 

British Bards ; or, Choice Selections from 
the works of the principal Poets of Eng- 
land, from Spencer to Cowper, with short 
ae Sketches. oolscap 8vo. 

s. 6d. 

The Beauties of the Modern Poets. Se- 
lected by D. Carey, esq. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

The Patriarch’s Grave: a Poem, to the 
Memory of his late Majesty. By. B. Read, 
Is. 

Royal Elegies, occasioned by the lament- 
ed Deaths of his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Kent, and our venerable and beloved 
Monarch, George III. By the Rev. T. 
Beck. 6d. 

A Monody on the lamented Demise of his 
late Majesty, and his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Kent. By Mrs. M‘Cullum. Is. 6d. 

The First Two Cantos of Richardetto, 
freely translated from the original Burlesque 
Poem of Nicolo Fortiguerra, otherwise 
Carteromaco. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Sceptic: a Poem. By Mrs. Hemans, 
author of ** Modern Greece,” “ Tales and 
Historic Poems,” “ Wallace’s Invocation 
to Bruce.” 8vo. 8s. 

The Antiquary : a Musical Play, in Three 
Acts. By Daniel Terry, esq. 33, 


POLITICS. 

Report from the Select Committee to 
whom the several Petitions from the Royal 
Burghs of Scotland were referred, with 
Minutes of Evidence. 8vo, 15s. 

An Arithmetical Statement of the Imper- 
fect Representation of the People of Great 
Britain ; the Causes and Remedies. - 1s. 6d. 

Proceedings in the Case of Mr; Hob- 
house, together with his Argument, as it 
appeared in the Times Newspaper. Pub- 
lished under his immediate direction. 

The Political Queen that Jack Loves. 
With Thirteen Cuts. 8vo. Is. 

My Opinion since the Peace. By Sir 
Rowland Oldacre, bart. 1s. 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


An Essay on the Employment of the 
Poor.. By R. A. Slaney, esq. barrister-at- 
law. 2s. 

Thoughts on a Radical Remedy for the 
present Distresses of the Country. 8vo. 

A Plan for the Diminution of Poor Rates, 

in Country Parishes, by Classification and 
Distribution of Labour. By Rowland Ste- 
phenson. 8vo. 2s. . 
- Rules Proposed for the Government of 
Gaols, Houses of Correction and Peniten- 
tiaries : to which are added, Plans of Pri- 
sons on improved Principles, and a Descrip- 
tion, with Plates of a Corn-Mill and Water- 
Mill, adapted for the Employment of Pri- 
soners. By. the Society for the Improve- 
ment of Prison Discipline. 8vo. 9s. 

The Absentee; or, a Brief Examination 
into the Habits and Condition of the 
ple of Ireland, and the Causes of. the ‘Dis. 
content and the Disorganised State of the 
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Lower Classes. By an Officer of the Cus- 
tomso Ireland. .ls.6d. — 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Cornelius Nepos Delphini, with Addi- 
tional Notes by J. Carey, LL. D. 

In this republication, as in bis editions of Dryden's 
Virgil, Ainsworth'’s Dictionary, &c., Dr. C. ap- 
pears té have performed mote than he had pro- 
mised. He had (it seems) only engaged to repub- 
lish the Daupbin Nepos, from the original edition 
of 1675, wader “ an injunction to follow it verda- 
tim, without making any alteration beyond the 
bare correction of typographic errors.” But, not 
confining himself to those narrow limits, he has 
added numerous notes, some exhibiting various 
readings from other’ editions, or conjectural 
emendations of his owa—some furnishing correc- 
tions of the Dauphin editor’s misinterpretations— 
others supplying quotations from various authors, 
in defence or elucidation of doubtful or difficult 

es in Nepos’s text. 

On the whole, Dr. C, appears perfectly jusiifi- 
able in thus concluding his address to the reader— 
“ T think I may safely venture to say, that, how- 
ever few. and slender my improvements, I here 
nevertheless present you with a better edition of 
the Dauphin Nepos, than was originally presented 
to the Dauphin himself, by order of the Grand 
Monarque.” 


SERMONS. 


The Double Bereavement. Two Ser- 
sone occasioned by the Death of his Royal 

ighness the Duke of Kent, and of his 
Majesty George the Third. By W. B. Col- 
lyer, D.D. 8vo. 2s. — 

A Sermon, preached at Trinity Chapel, 
Knightsbridge, Feb. 6, 1820, by J. G. Foys- 
ra Ke minister of the said Chapel. 

s. 6d.. 

The Death of Patriotic Princes, a subject 
Ta Eagle-street Mes . nie _ 

at E treet ting-House, Jan. 30, 
1820, occasioned by the Death of his Royal 
a hag Duke of Kent. By Joseph 

a 

A n on the Death of his late Ma- 
jesty. By J. H. Brooke Mountain, A.M., 
vicar of Hemel Hempstead, and rector of 
Puttenham, Herts. Is.6d. , 
Dg ters agen oe Parish Church 

- Harrow-on-the-Hill, Feb. 6, 1820, on 
te Tem ton Gracions Maj y 
George we ’. Cunnin i g : A. 
vicar of Harrow. 8vo EN 
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THEOLOGY. 

Messiah’s Kingdom : being a Brief J». 
quiry concerning what is Revealed in Scr;, 
ture, relative to the Fact, the Time - 
Signs, and the Circumstances of the Second 
Coming of Christ. By John Bayford 
F.S.A. 8vo. 10s. ‘ 


The History of the Jews, from the De. 
struction of Jerusalem to the Present Time. 
By Hannah Adams, of Boston, Americ;. 
8vo. 12s. 


_ A Lay Elder’s Observations on the His. 
tory and Doctrine of Christianity. The 
First Volume. 


Manuel: or, Exercise in Defence of the 
Bible: with Anecdotes of the late Princess 
Charlotte, &o. 


An Ethiopian Version, recently disco- 
vered, of the First, usually called the Fourth, 
or Second Apocryphal.Book of Ezra; trans- 
lated into Latin and English, with Remarks. 
By Richard Lawrence, LL.D., regius pro- 
ig of Hebrew, canon of Christ Church, 

C. 


A Catechism on the Truth of Christian: 
ity, and the Divine Inspiration of the New 
Testament, 12mo. 3s. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


A Series of Views of the Abbeys and 
Castles. in, Yorkshire ; drawn and engraved 
by W. Westall, A.R:A., and F. Mackenzie, 
with Historical and Descriptive Accounts 
by T. D. Whitaker, LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A. 
No. I. 4to. 10s. 6d. Proofs, 15s. 


TRAVELS. 


Travels in the Interior of Africa to the 
Sources of the Senegal and Gambia, under- 
taken by order of the French Government, 
and performed in 1818, hy M. G. Mollien. 
Edited by T. E. Bowditch, esq. conductor of 
the Mission to Ashantee. Printed un- 
formly with Park's Travels, in 4to., and 
illustrated with a Map and numerous Plates. 
21. 28. boards. 


These Travels, performed by a gentleman whose 
adventutous spirit was not to be daunted even by 
the tremendous shipwreck of the Medusa, iu which 
he was involved, record some very important geo 
graphical discoveries; they make us acquainted 
with ‘the sources of the Senegal, the Gambia, the 
Rid Grande, and the Falemé, and correct the erro 
neous Hotions entertained respecting the situation 
of thé source of tlie Niger, and the course of that 
river, which bas been a subject of so much spect 
lation. Besides these important results, for which 
the Frénch Government has rewarded the author, 
the work abounds in curious particulars relative to 
the ianners of the natives of the interior 
Afriea, in whieh’M. Mollien travelled nearly 70 
leagues through countries hitherto unknow?. ' 
has, moréover described, in the most interesting 
manner, the numberless‘dangers to which he was 
exposed while ¢mulating the example of ovr 
brated and unfortanate countryman, Mungo Pat: 
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aa to ane ane 

_benpeunos. v. Joha Hulse, of 
the county of Chester, 
a pe of St. John’s College 
‘ja this university, pene other bequests 
ls meer of\religion and —- 

jpstituted a Lectureship in Divinity, to 
which he annexed a considerable salary, 
out of estates in Middlewich, Sand- 
ss Clive. . The duty of the Lecturer 
preach end publish twenty sermons, 
geet 4tath and excellence of reve- 


ee cThe Rev. Christopher Benson, of 
ier The has been chosen Lecturer 


for the present year.—This is the Girst 
tunder Mr. Hulse’s will. 1:4 

Porson Prize.— The passage fixed upon 
for the present year is, 

SaansPeaRe, Macbeth, Act 1. Scene the 
jast.—The dialogue between Macbeth and 
lady Macbeth. Beginning with 

«“ We will proceed no further.” — 

‘What the false heart doth know.” 

The late Dr. Smith’s annual prizes of 251. 

to the two best proficients in mathema- 
ste natural philosophy among the com- 
Bachelors of Arts, are this year 
to Mr. Henry Coddington and Mr. 
Smith Bird, of Trinity College, the 

brigade third d wranglers 
y passed the senate for 
gt vent ee Univeral of Cephalonia, 
i 8 the Earl of Guildford is chancel- 
a copy of all the books now in the uni- 
or which have been printed 

) ee of this peng. 

Atmospheric Influence.— Dr 
ber: ve hog) lately published a refutation, 
r, an attempt at refuting the popu- 
inions or eater tee positive- 

j mer , that the course ofan ex- 
tensive medic » he has never been 
, } : eee over the slightest connexion 

€ and the increase or 
e of diseases, or their symptoms.— 

of credit, however, that ought 
*y = somewhat swee ping asser- 
“of 0. may be duly appreciated, 
omy ya od with the pu opinions 
‘most distinguished medical 

7 S aremartabl instance of the pe- 
tus sts of insanity has lately beet 
| Forster, who describes, 
w in. hata, @ person who re- 


e335 


a end 
“4 period, saying, “ 
eri ihe could not trust hi 


ling] pély gone in posed ee 

wre ; 

cope 

J a neq i Pt us 

& oceanic by at- 

rersin general pen by exposure’ 
THLY Mac —No. 74. 





a cliff of ¢ considerable vn 


tending to these apparently useless minu- 
tie that the laws of organic natufe can 
‘be satisfactorily explained. 

Camoens.—M. de Souza, who, by his 
magnificent edition of “ The ‘Lusiad,”’ Kas 
Taised 4 and appropriate monv- 
ment to the literary ion of his 
country, has lately contributed to it a fresh 
ornament in a medal, which he has caused 
to be struck, in honour of the illustrious 
Louis de Camoens. On one side of the 
medaj is represented the head of the poet, 
his name, and the date of his death. The 
latter circumstance, though hitherto in- 
volved in obscurity, M. de Souza has Clearly 
ascertained, and on the reverse, the épic 
trump, the rostrum of a gallery, and the 


sword, denote the poet’s three-fold title to 
celebrity. 

Literary Prizes for 1820 —The Society 
of Emulation at Cambrai, has proposed 
the following subjects for the prizes of 

1820 :— 


The medical topography of dhe district of 
Cambrai: the eloge of Lamoignon de Ma- 
Jesherbes (proposed in July, 1818) : A na- 
tional org the subject of which is left to 
the choice of the candidates. The agri- 
cultural question, which was proposed in 
1817, and deferred to the competition of 
1818, is definitively withdrawn. 

The prize for each of these subjects is to 
be a gold medal, worth 200 francs. 

Grass.—A new gras, unnoticed by Dr. 
Roxburgh, which produces a perfect silicious 
deposit in the joints, has been discovered in, 


the mountains of India, between the Cir- : 


cars and Nagpore. 

Method of detecting the adulteration of 
Olive Oii.—The new s for this pur- 
pose is founded on the property which the 
solution of acid per-nitrate of mercury pos- 
sesses, of congealing and solidifying, in a few 
hours’ time pure olive oil shaken with it; whilst 
it hardly alters the liquidity of the seed-oils, 
but gives them an orange hue, and causes 
them to deposit a quantity of precipitate, 
which never acquires the hardness of the 
coagulum produced with the olive oil. The 
per-nitrate of mercury employed in this pro- 
cess, is prepared by dissolving without heat, 
six parts by weight of mercury in seven 
parts and a half of nitric acid, at about 38° 





to the sun; Bet bneny Spee aed ahbl ‘at 
particular hours of the day, even if the sun 
remain unclouded, as the " goat’s- 
beard, and the meadow tt, which 
close their flowers at noon. T 

periods of some flowers, like those of 

ses, are also interrupted by the condition of 
the atmosphere. Even when the sun is 


shining at their usual time for opening, do’ 
vegetable, souns"teep their Hower’ abut, if rain ae 


pending ; -hence they become | 
of weather. 
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of Reauniur’s aerometer, during the action 
of which the saliveselution remains fluid, the 
excess of acid preventing its crystailization. 

Dry Rot.—This destractive enemy .of 
buildings, which generally commences its 
wavages in the cellars, may be prevented, or 
its progress checked, by white-washing 
them yearly, mixing with the wash as 
much, copperas as will give it a clear yellow 


Glass made from Straw.— Wheat straw 
may be melted into a colourless glass with a 
blow-pipe, without any addition, Barley 
straw melts into a glass of a topaz yellow 
colour, 

New Rockets.—Capt. Schumacker, brother 
of Professor Schumacker, astronomer royal 
at Copenhagen, has invented a new kind of 
rocket, which is said greatly to surpass the 
Congreve rockets, both in their force and ia 
the accuracy with which they may. be 
thrown. The king of Denmark has es- 
tablished a new corps of artillery (Baketer 
corps) commanded by Capt. Schumacker, 
whose business is to throw these rockets. 
They. ascend to a very great height in the 
air, and when they have reached the highest 
point, a globe of fire makes its appearance, 
which is so vivid, that it may be seen at 
the distance of 70 miles, From an ex- 
jelm, they were seen distinctly by his 

brother at Copenhagen, a distance of 174 

German miles. 

Horology.—The first clock ever knowa 

. in France, was erected in the fifth century, 
in the Cathedral church at Lyons. Gonde- 
baut,or Gombaut ill. King of Burgundy, 
“having been informed’ that Theodoric, King 
of the Goths, who resided at that time in 

Ravenna, had machines which marked the 

order of time, according to the movements 

of the heavenly. bodies, wrote to him to have 
one; these, were accordingly executed by 

Boccius, a celebrated mechahic, and pre- 

sented to Gondebaut, a description of 

which is preserved in the works of Cas- 


Be. | ' 
od Jurisprudence. — The attens 
tion of the ,medical profession in this 
country has heen for some time directed 
to the important subject of medical juris- 
ence ;, and many valuable articles have, 
rom time to time, appeared in the journals 
edited. by the faculty, i well as several dis- 
In. , 






~ 


tinet tre ; to these, we are 
glad to.observe, that a Course of Lectures 
om this ‘brangb of science, has been com- 
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a ge made with them in the island of: 


mouth, has fpyad that a very extracrdina’y 
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new moons, full moons, and changes, shoyig 
happen ; and such carved sticks they calle 
Al-mon-aght,( all-moow heed i. e.) the re. 
gard or observation of allthe moons. Ther. 
is in St. John’s College, Cambridge, a Sayoy 
almanack exactly answering to the aboye 
description. 

The Calculating Boy.—George Bidder. 
the boy whose wonderful powers in ¢qj. 
culation have attracted so much notice, 
has been rescued, by a public subscription 
at Edinburgh, from the degraded situation 
of a common show, and a fund raised to gire 
him a liberal education. He is now thirteen 
years of age ; and the progress of his mind 
will be watched with philosophical care, by 
some of the learned members of the univer. 
sity where he is-placed, and of the Royal 
Society. 

Edinburgh Society of Arts.—A new So- 
ciety of Arts is projected in Edinburgh. |: 
will resemble that of London, and have a 
hall for the deposit of models, &c. as at the 
Adelphi. 

Conversion of Wood, &c. into Sugar.--Dr. 
Vogel, Member of the Royal Academy ot 
Sciences, has submitted to a careful exami- 
nation in the laboratory of the Academy of 
Munich, the surprising discovery of Mr. 
Braconnot, of Nancy, of the effects of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid on wood and linen. 
He has notonly fully confirmed this disco. 
very, so as to Jay before the Academy an essay 
on the subject,and show the products re- 
sulting from the original experiments, but 
also extended his own experiments, with 

ual success, to other similar vegetable 
substances, such as old paper, both printed 
and written upon, and cut straw. By diluting 
the sulphuric acid with a due addition of 
water, saw dust, cut linen, paper, &e. 
weregonverted into gum and saccharine mat- 
ter. It must excite great interest in all re 
flecting minds, to see an indigsqluble, tasteless 
substance, like the filaments of wood, cov- 
verted, by chemical re-action, into two nev 
bodies, and chemistry thus exercise a pow- 
er, which, but lately, appeared to belong io 
nature alone, and in particular to vegetation. 
For this artificial formation of sugar avd 
gum, now discovered, must nat be confound 
ed with the extractionof these two substances 
from bodies in which they already existed, 2 
process which has been known from time 
immemorial. What has now been discover’ 
ed, is a transformation, a metamorphosis. 
of which the most ingenious chemist bad 
previously no idea; and it afiords a new 
proof of the boundless extent o! the domain 
of practical chemistry. A paper upon Dr. 
Vogel's repetition and investigation of Mr. 
Braconnot's experiments, and those @ 
by himself, is promised in one of the next 
numbers of the Journal of Arts and Manu 
factures, published by the Bavarian Poly- 
technic Society... 


~ Formation of Caloric. —Mc. Fox, of Fal- 
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‘of heat is developed by fusing toge- 
um and tin in the following man- 
hi a small piece of tin-foil is wrapped 

“apiece Of platinum-foil of the same size, 

So reed upon charcoal to the action of 

theblowpipe. the union of the two metals 

"jg indicated by a rapid whirling, and by an 

extreme brilliancy in the light which is emit- 

tid. Ifthe globule thus melted is allowed to 
into a basin of water, it remains for 

ne time red-hot at the bottom ; and such 
isthe intensity of the heat that it melts and 


carries off the glaze of thebasia from. the 
part on which. it happens to fail. 

_Cadmium.—tIt appears that this metal, 
which was originaliy discovered by Profes- 
sor Stromeyer, in foreign ores of zine,. has. 
been also found by Professor E. D. Clarke, 
of this university, in the Derbyshire cala- 
mine. Dr. Thomson, regius professor. of. 
chemistry, at Glasgow, has examined the 
cadmium obtained _by Professor Clarke 
from our English ores, and has confirmed 
his observations. 
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gw FRANCE. 
. Protestantism reviving:—W hatever may 
¢ to be the ultimate issue of the oa 
j ro ted by the authors of the 
ee ietce. they have, certainly, in 
some respects, operated in favour of religi- 
ous liberty. It was the policy of Napoleon 
fo endeavour to unite the minds of all, how- 
ever described as sectaries and heretics, in 
hisfavour, and this policy has hitherto been 
followed by Louis, who has steadily adhered 
to it, notwithstanding the displeasure of the 
who complains grievously of this 
instance of disobedience im his 


— Christian Majesty! the Eldest Son of 
‘Church!!! Among other principles 
ily sanctioned by the constitutional 
harter,—is the following, “ Every person 
ay profess his religion with equal liberty, 
d obtains for his mode of worship the 
ame protection.” Article 5. “ This article 
Sei ss she motto to a work professedly 
woted to the intérests of the protestants of 
fatee, under the title of “ Protestant An- 
als,” by a Society of Protestants, and of 
wns de lettres.’ We are glad to see that 
he Protestants can avow their share of li- 
wary men: there is no worse token of re- 
fious:decay than ignorance; the state of 
natcommunpity is all but hopeless, in which 
the people perish for lack of knowlege.” 
‘This work will include statements on be- 
iaifof the Protestants ; their liberties, and 
lletests :—dlso, reports on new works, in 
which. they may be concerned, whether theo- 
egal or political, and these will be attend 
eto as well in Germany as in France ;— 
B imitation of the religious freedom 
gious spirit of England: Nor will 

Miness be wanting by means of this 

ito inform Authority of what concerns 
fantism, whether in the shape of ge- 
complaints, or of local. particulars. 
hisinformed by its agents, especially 

ous affairs, cannot be denied ; and 
mim Audi alteram partem is para- 
all partialities and prepossessions. 
eal, has sent missionaries into the 
ofFrance, to preach catholicity ; 

ir that Protestants also should 
radvocates—which at present are 
@ may they be found—in the 


eee 


liberty of conscience, whatever offence the 
Pope and his fanatics may conceive of 
them. 

Incombustible Cloth. —An expétinient 
has lately been exhibited at Nantes, which,’ 
if it be correctly reported, may justify the 
attention and imitation of some of our inge* 
nious men. It was performed on a quanti- 
ty of cords and‘cloth, rendered proof agaist 
the process of inflammation. These cloths 
held over the flame of a candle, would not 
take fire ; but the spot immediately exposed 
to the action of the flame mouldered away, 
without, properly speaking, igniting ; and 
this did not spread further in the cloth. 
Such fire-proof materials may be very de- 
sirable on many occasions, and in many 
professions. ' 

Capital Translation of Strabo, finishell, 
—To those among our readers who enzagé 
in the study of antiquities, especially of 
ancient geography, it may be interesting to 
learn that the translation of Strabo, pwb- 
lished under the patronage of the French 
government, is at length brought to a con- 
clusion by the publication of the fifth vo- 
lame, in quartto, from the royal press. ‘This 
work has engaged the talents and learning 
of MM. de la Porte, Dutheil, Gosselin, 
Coray, and Letroune, during several years ; 
and must be placed among the most emi- 
nent of ita kind. In going through a pef- 
formance so extensive and Jaboriows, it’ is 
natufal that many observations should’ be 
made by the learned coadjutors, as well as 
that-much subsequent information showld 
be obtained; an additional volume may 
therefore, be expected, containing such ad- 


denda, with tables of miatters, and other il: - 


lustrations. 


‘Speculations on Haiti, or \St.. Domingo. 
—Whether France will ever regaif posses- 


sion of Haiti or St. Domitigo,-is a point ‘not 
easily to be desetinieied ; "Det certain it is; 


that the subject ettiploys the pens of several. 


French writers. Two or three “ Histories 
of St: Domingv” Kave lately been published 
in Paris; nor has the Parisian press failed 
to produce variotis plans for obtaining the 
restoration of French sicy, oF | 
dominion, over that now dent. 
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ea tanya qual, Y prabtlcabls: say ‘ose’ of dbedering: GA, cones et tree cn 
n may be » » say the 0 ering the cause. o T,a Sj 
awe take a different view of the subject ; Brochi has y undertaken sseirey 
aad who insist, that iis work must be pe- chemical experiments on the mephitic air 
rused with the same mistrustas the plead- in the neighbourhood ef Rome. The air 
ings of @ counsel, who states one sidé of a subjected to these tests was taken from the 
question only. thost anwholesome Iocalities of the Cam. 
Imitation of Cameos, Agates,§e—There pagna di Roma, a district against which 
is something very curious inthe conception, il travellers are warned not to sleep q 
and very fortunate in the success, if it be at night in it; and all inhabitants make , 
all équal to what is reported ofan attempt point of withdrawing from it, at certain seq. 
to imitate cameos of different colours as sons of the year. Nevertheless, this i, 
they appear in certain antique gems. [t yielded nothing different from common air, 
has occupied the attention of M, Dumer- the component parts which it afforded varied 
san of Paris, and his endeavours have suc- nothing, neither as to proportion, nor as jp 
ceeded. This amateur has long been con- force. Whether there be any other effiuyia 
versant with divers branches of antiquities; arising from marshy grounds, whether the 
particularly with medalsandengraved stones. act of breathing deprives the air of any 
After having taken impressions by. means principle, or adds any thing to it, the en. 
of moulds, from the original cameos, he quiry is of great consequence, and the dis- 
gives them the various colours of agatesand covery of the cause would be truly honour. 
sardonyxes, by a faithful imitation of the able. That the mal aria of a country in- 
layers of colouring matter interposed, or duces highly dangerous. diseases, admits of 
even superposed, with their clouds apd no question: and the faculty insist on the 
other accidents. Under a glass these copies fact, as incontestible, that the air of Rome, 
represent their originals so perfectly asto though it may not. have the same effects, 
deceive the eye ; and connoisseurs may now yet has a powerful influence on the nervous 
indulge themselves, not, as before, with system. The nerves. which perform the 
simple impressions, but with fac. similes of sense of smelling become so irritable, that 
these antiquities. The inventor has formed the Roman ladies fall into fits, or faintings, 
an extensive collection ; and sells selections, at the least smell of musk. 
more or less numerous, at the pleasure of Madras. System of teaching instituted 
the purchaser. into Tuseany.— Whatever may be the ul 
tina and Camboya; from Chinese Au- timate consequences of-the. introduction of 
thorities—In the new Annales des, Voyages, the mode of teaching by mutual instruction, 
now publishing at Paris, M. Abel Remusat or, as itis commonly called, the system of 
has inserted an article translated from the Rell. and. Lancaster, we cannot but re- 
Chinese, which, is, a “ Description of the joice at its establishment in so many cour 
of Camboge, in theithirteenth Cen- tries as. have already received it; and in 
tury of our Era; and ineludes a journey every new instance of its.adoption. Tuscany 
into, that country at that time, by a Chinese. has, at length, seen a number of these 
author. The: forms 100 pages, and schools lished, not without much op- 
is accompanied. by,a map, constructed on position from those “Brethren,” who had 
is 


; Besides w ee - the direction of what means of instruction 
eacription may afford, it cannot but fur-. were previously in operation. It is proper 
see oe of comparison with the, to observe, that en Padevolent Leopold had 
travels reo Polo, the Venetian, who passed a law, by which each. of the hundred 
those parts, about the same time. and twenty-two munieipalities into which 

there is. reason, to.think. that China, with Tuscany was divided, was bound to support, 
pa a A Ag alr 9 ame at its,own expense, a public free school, in 
in. Wa . | which.all children might be taught to read, 
i | wri | Write, and cast accounts. The funds were 
-. raised every where, and every where proper 
were converted into schools; 





nevertheless, more than. three-fourths of 
e the inhabitants of Tuscany refused to ac- 
i eens and of 
‘ eusaceeand sidan id attend the schools 

the. greater proportion learned nothing. 
_ Adate, writer, Sig. Serristori, who has 1- 
life. amined the subject, affirms, that this want of 
suceess was.greatly.owing to an oversight, 
/ a es, in ‘entrusting the whole. management of 
ses to the system. And yet,the air taken intendance of them. to the municipalities of 
neatee, | SORES SRO POT OSS SPAMS | the, places. where. they. were respectively 


> aed | thing offensive. to, i ; . commited the. care ofall docal interest 
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ae oa yee same ag stn and the 
in those whom it still more nearly 
once! _He was disappointed : he found 
cece indifference, and _ obstinacy. 


However well intentioned, and however de- 
serving the name of the best of princes, he 


felt his power converted into weakness when 
to. established prejudices. That 
ty may give place to activity, and 
i. may enjoy the benefits of general 
education, cannot but he the wish of every 
one who desires well to humanity, and es- 
pecially of all who have felt the recollections 
ebrinected. with Italy. 


NETHERLANDS. 

state of Manufactures and Com- 
a Royal Academy of Sciences 
gid’Belles Lettres of Brussels, has pro- 
posed for discussion in the present year, 
mote than one question intimately con- 
nected with the:welfare of the poeple: 1. 
“What was the state of the population, the 
manufactares, and commerce of the low 
1 in their various provinces, during 
and sixteenth centuries.’ It. is 
own to all acquainted with history, 
were ery Rourishing during that 
"What is necessary to raise them to 
ual state of ogi is the question 
aturally follo 2d. “ What was 
thé'state of the institutions and establish- 
ments: ofthe southern provinces of the low 
countries, before the invasion of those 
countries by the armies of France, and what 
are the changes produced by the French 
v a, ‘and the union of. these pro- 
to France, during nearly twenty 
Hew have they operated on the 
administration, civil and judicial, 
lation, on religious institutions, and 
cle cal establishments, on literary in- 
itution «ed those for public instruction, on 
» Of the citizens, on commerce, 
: ‘and ‘manufactures, on riches, 
i private; including ‘the: state of 
and ange of letters, arts and 
nr and of the costume of 
e of these provinces?” A very 
t very” extensive eee it 
n great propriety, be addressed 

every state in Europe. 
iny thing were wanting to confirm 
cm hinted at, as to the re-action 
: boasted continental west aly 
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ng other articles,a memoir 
, of the services rendered . 


irs, ‘to Greece, by the bro- 
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Sing himse hi Sage as schools, 
hilanthropist, he 


Jo establish the independence 
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thers Zosimas—they are both numerous and 
important. ‘ These worthy and respect- 
able sons of the country,” says the writer, 
* could no longer endure to see it covered 
with the shades of ignorance ; but.conclud- 
ed that to be rendered happy, it must he 
enlightened. They have established at Joan- 
nina, in Epirus, their native country, a 
school of the first order, have enriched it 
with an excellent library, have assigned con- 
siderable funds for the emolument of profes- 
sors, have granted pensions to poor students, 
and have spared no expense to assist in raising: 
their unfortunate country. ‘To their muni- 
ficence we owe the Greek Bibliotheca of 
Mr. Coray, with its excellent commentaries, 
the fruit of much study and learning The 
eldest of the brothers Zosimas has resided 
from his youth at Moscow. The venerable 
mother of the Emperor Alexander, being a 
few years ago in that ancierit capital of the 
czars, desired to see the benefactor of 
Greece, caused him to be presented, entered 
into conversation with him, with distinguish-' 
ed good-will, and among other things said to: 
him—* M. Zosimas, the benefits which you 
confer every day on your countrymen, are 
known to my son, and to me: continue 
them ; and assure yourself, that inde 

ently of our satisfaction, the blessings of. 
those whom you, render happy, will rise 
even to heaven.” Turning afterwards to 
the other Geeks who were present, “ Gen- 
tlemen,” said she, “ this is the true orna-' 
ment of your nation.” 

Messrs. Zosimas have formed at Moscow 
a considerable collection of antiquities, &c. 
with which they purpose some day to en- 
rich their native country, Greece. 

Greek press in activity.—The Greek 
printing-office establishéd at Chios, has 
began its labours. The first work it has. 
produced, is an excellent discourse by Pro- 
fessor Bambas, at the opening of the great 
college of Chios. This is so well executed 
and printed with so much elegance, that’ 
even the Parisians speak of it as worthy to 
be attributed to the Paris press. This es-° 
tablishment bids fair to become the means 
of distributing throughout Greece a suc- 
cession of important works, destined to con- 
tribute to the regeneration of that classic, 
country. 

New College, Greek liberality. —At Za- 
gori, in the province of Epirus, a 
college is about to be established.” "The. 
voluntary contributions towards this “oo 

undertaking amount to about .3,0001. M. 
Neophytos Doucas, a learned ecclesiastie, 
has given for his share, a sum approachinig 

EGYPT. 
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now in full activity ;—that he has a great 
manufactory of broad cloths, either already 
in Operation, or on the point of becoming 
80 ;—that he employs the talents of some 
thousands of Europeans, under the direc- 
tion of Jussuff, his confident, whose brother 
is established et Trieste ;—that not less than 
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300,000 fellahs, peasants, of Egypt are em, 
ployed in restoring the canal of Alexandria. 
and that he has at. least twenty agen, 
actively engaged in forming mercantil. 
connections throughout Europe. What cay 
all this mean ! 








THE DRAMA. 


THE mournful events of the past 
month have so completely occupied the 
public mind, have so completely super- 
seded the business of the stage, that 


ag attention would have rested but: 
i 


ttle on the theatres if the usages com- 
monly attendant on thie interesting obse- 
quies of Princes had not closed the doors 
of both houses a night or two after that 
period, down to which our last notice 
extended. Scarcely had the nation re- 
vived from the shock produced by the 
melancholy tidings from Sidmouth— 
scarcely had indulgent royalty taken 
into its consideration the distress which 
must fall on that part of the community 
connected with the drama, if their la- 
bours were suspénded during the period 
that must elapse between the death and 
the funeral of his Royal Highness the 
late Duke of Kent, permitted the thea- 
tres to resume their exhibitions after 
heing closed for one night, till the even- 
ing on which the last honours were to 
be rendered to the illustrious deceased, 
when the fall of a mightier victim in- 
creased the gloom,which had before pre- 
vailed, and England had to lament that 
he who had swayed her sceptre for near- 
ly sixty years, was no more—that 

eorge the Third was numbered with 
the virtuous.dead. . _ ; 

The boon, in the former case, con- 
ceded to the theatres, became valueless 
now. The managers. of the several 
places: of amusement felt this, and -nei- 
ther solicited nor desired an extension 


of the favour which they had before. 


exatefully received. All were closed, 
ind the pre ions for the last solem- 


nities were agi yw by no efforts to 


produce mirth, and the substantial sor- 
row of the people gave way to no ideal 


occurred of sufficient importance to 
merit commemoration here. 

Lhe Antiquary is not likely to prove 
so eancethafal ts some of its predecessots, 
drawn by the same hand, from the same 
source, have been. Some of the points 
that read very well in the novel, have 
little or no effect onthe stage. A same- 
ness is complained of by the admirers of 
Guy Mannering, and the whole was 
found rather deficient in intenest, and 
not sufficiently lively in the dialogue, 
Some of the songs were much applauded, 
and the new scenery, machinery, and 
music afforded general satisfaction. But 
these attractions, though not to be de- 
spised, are not sufficient in themselves to 
lift this drama to the rank enjoyed by 
Guy Mannering and Rob Roy. Among 
the misfortunes of the play, we consi- 
der that net the least which gave Liston 
the part of Monkbatns, He makes a 
very respectable old gentleman, but that 
is all. We find no fault with his act- 
ing: but the character was ill-calculated 
to display those eccentricities which have 
so often convulsed us with Jaughter in 
Domine Sampson and Baillie Jarvie. 
Though he can represent an old man 
with propriety, it is. not in this branch 
of the histrionic art that he excels, ‘and 
we think it injudicious on the part of 
the management to place one from whom 
so much is expected, iu a situation where 
he caw hardly do more than escape dis- 
approbation, ‘and is almost reduced— 


“To sue for pardon, where he pants for praise.” 


In a preface to the play, which is pub- 
lished, we are told by Mr. Terry, that 
The he uary, was prepared for the 
abl r. Pocock ;. but the attention 
of that gentleman being withdrawn from 
the stage, his drama was put into the 
hands of Mr. Terry, who found it ne- 


_ cessary, in order to introduce certait 


scenes which he thought it of import 


ance should be comprehended in the 


though he found him 


~ play, to compile it anew. Perhaps s 


take great liberties with Mr. 


; Oe ae A 
_ Pocock’s Antigu he retained some 
Rega of Te out oF reopect for be 
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which.did not harmonize well 
hjs own selections ; and ip. this way 
‘for his success being less 
ben on other seahibien We 
, scars bound to add, that though 
it ig not on this performance that his 
strongest claim to dramatic skill can rest, 
‘he is still entitled to praise, and the 
piece is not unworthy of the applause 
which it has received. 
_Mr. Terry, in his preface, speaks with 
becoming modesty.of his own share in 
he Antiquary ; and he pronounces a 
ery laboured panegyric on the powerful 
mysterious” pen which has pro- 
duced the novels that he has made it his 
business to dramatize. We quarrel not 
with the panegyric, but we suspect that 
} wks a little juggling where he speaks 
of the “ mysterious” author. It has 
deen repeatedly stated in the most posi- 
tive terms, that Mr. Walter Scott is the 
writer., ‘This has never been formally 
denied. Perhaps much is not to be in- 
ferred from this last fact, as when that 





which had been written by Mr. Mudford 
was published under the name of the 
d- author of “ Waverley,” that 

n suffered the whole of the work, 
f which he had furnished but a part, to 
¢ wrongfully attributed to him, till Mr. 
iudford felt obliged to claim his own. 
we are very much inclined to say, 
s novels contain sufficient internal 
ce of their being from the pen of 
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Mr. Scott, to leave no doubt on the sub- 
ject. We have heard that if one still 
existed, it would be removed by a close 
inspection of Mr. Terry's gold-headed 
cane! We suppose that Mr. Scott, know- 
ing how fond the lovers of romance are 
of mystery, considers that this sort of 
delusion increases his importance, and 
therefore desires his friends to keep the 
wonder alive. Our minds have long 
since been made up on the subject. 
Since the novels began to come out, no 
poem of any importance has been given 
to the world by Mr. Walter Scott. 
After the success that attended the 
“Lay of the Last Minstrel,” “ Mar- 
mion,” and “ The Lady of the Lake,’’ 
that he should not continue to write is 
incredible. That no poem has been 
published by him for some years is 
enough to prove that a man of his active 
habits must have hit on some other still 
more profitable way of_employing his 
talents, and this we suppose him to have 
found (we would almost venture to say 
it could be no where else,) in writing 
those novels which have become so truly 
celebrated. Taking this view of the 
subject, it seems to us something of the 
latest to talk of the mysterious pen. 
Coriolanus, after being long announced 
and often postponed, has been brought 
out at Drury-Lane ; but want of room 
obliges us to defer our remarks till our 
next Number, 








,_ Mr. Scorz, author of the English trans- 
tion of *« Frontinus,” and “ Digest of Mili- 
aty Law,” &c. ‘is preparing for the press, 
origi al work, written long since, but 
ecuhiarly adapted to the present moment, 
Oiled Coronalia. It is an historical ac- 
oun, of crowns and coronations, from their 
ig downward; and comprises great re- 
nh on a subject which, however 
ithe character, is but little under- 
~-ihe work is arranged under four 
lai heads, viz. Crowns of Pleasure, of 
&, of Virtue, of Power. The 
of the first are drawn from the 
Distorians, in all languages, includ- 
le classics of Greece and Rome ; the 
‘ftom the middle ages; the. third 
Mere modern times; the fourth, 
dudes al], furnishes the ceremonies 
ping monarchs in every of the 
with particular and ex tory de- 
of England, from sources not 
-accessible. In these, the spirit 
+o wy , Fee 
le » 80 as to shew the 



















is given 
¥ thé sathimnity of customs, 
f bserver, would appear to 
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will, therefore, be an essential companion on 
the approaching occasion. It is in the 
lighter style of history, is replete with anec- 
dote, and yleasing illustration, and after 
serving the purpose of relieving the tedium 
of attendance on the ceremonies, will form 
a work of permanent rational amusement. 
It will probably be contained in one large 
volume octavo. | 
A new monthly publication, entitled the 
Lonsdale Magazine, has just made its ap- 
pearance; its principal design is to present 
under the title of the Beauties of the North, 
a description of the gentlemen’s seats ; the 
regular succession of property ; to revive 
the neglected local history of our northern 
halls and castles; to give in regular suc- 
cession, a topographical yw bud the prine 
cipal towns in the North of England ; a short 
biographical sketch of .mémoirs of distin- 
guished individuals natives of the Northern 
Counties; and to convey a great variety 
of useful and interesting intelligence. 
A Prospectus is issued of an uniform edi- 
tion of the Whole Works of the Right Rev, 
Jeremy Taylor, D.D, Lord Bishop of Down, 
Connor, and Dromore, to be completed in 
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fourteen octave volumes, to appear nonthiy. 
To which will be. prefixed, a Life of the 
Author, and a Critical Exammation of his 
Writings, by the Rev, R Heese, A. M. 
Canon of St. Asaph, Rector of. Hodnet, and 
late Fellow of All Soul's College, . 

Mr. Gso, E. Sautr.gwortu. has in the 


press, Remarks on the Church and the | 


Clergy, exhibiting, the, obligations of So- 
ciety, Literature, and the Arts, to the Eccle- 
siastical Orders, and the advantages of an 
established priesthood. 

The Rev. E. J Burrow hasin the press, 
a Summary of Religious Faith and-Practice, 
confirmed by references to the Text of 
Scripture; compared with the liturgy and 
articles of the Church of England. 

In the press, in quarto, Travels through 
Holland, Germany, and part of France, in 
1819, with. reference to their Statistics, 
Agriculture,and Manufactures, by Witaaam 
Jacos, F.R.S. | 

Mr. Leien Hunr will shortly publish, 
a translation of Amynitas, a tale of the 
Woods, from the ftalian of he ma Tasso, 
with an Essay on the pastoral poetry of 
italy. This work will be embellished with a 
highly finished portrait of Tasso; engraved 
by Worthington, and a few wood cuts by 
mers, . ely Ria 
| Regality , an histor treatise 
of the annointing and crowning the Kings 
and Queens of England. | 

The Arcadian, a new periodioal work 
a SEpest for the first time on:the Ist of 


. Speedily will be published, beautifully 
printed in foolscap octavo, illustrated by 20 
Vignettes from the Author’s Designs, 
Sketches from St. George’s Fields, by 
Grorcione di Caste. Cuivso. 

A small volume of Poems is in the. press, 
to be entitled, Sacred Lyrics, by James 
Ep ONE. 

‘Nicnots is 
rth yolume ons of the Lite- 
=: of the Eighteenth Century. 
iT Kenney will soon publish, in 
tayo, Valdi, or the Libertine’s Son, a 

Poem, itt five parts. = 
B has nearly ready for publica- 


sof the Heart, in three yolames, 
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sn Aged publication,. 
ustra 
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cotitain-an addition of several observations 
and dialogues of our King Alfred, on ¢, 
subjects discussed. by . Boethius; a {,jj., 
analysis of the heroic poem on Beownilf. N 
larger: view.of the Witena-gemot, or Ang 
Saxon Parliament, and a deiail of the popu. 
lation of the Anglo-Saxons. 

Mr. J. P. Neavg has just completed the 
second volume ‘of Noblemen and Gentle. 
men’s Seats in‘ the United Kingdom.- Tp), 
portion of the wark consists of 144 plates of 
the most interesting Mansions in England 
ioe ea 

un Of letter-press, descr; 
mminsti:. 

The same Author Will also pubhsh, on 
the lst of April, No. 9 of the History and 
Antiquities of the Abbey Church of &. 
Peter’s, Westminster; which will be com- 
pleted in twelve numbers, with sixty ep- 
gravings by Le Keux, Woolnoth, Scott, &¢, 
&c. from Drawings by himself. 

The Rev. Purxie Briss has completed 
his new edition of Anthony a Wood's 
Athenee Oxonienses, in four quarto volumes, 
This able body of English Biography 
contains upwards of two thousand two 
hundred lives, and there are very few of that 
large number which have not received either 
corrections or additions from the pen of 
the nt editor. 

_Mr. Ornmerop’s valuable History of the 
County Palatine, and City of Chester, is now 
completed. It has. been published in ten 
parts, forming three handsomely printed 
folio volumes, which are highly embellished 
by one hundred and ninety-four engravings 
on copper and wood, exclusive of no les 
than three hundred and fifty seven armorial 
subjects which are attached to the pe- 
digrees. * 

The final. volume of Mr. More.t’s 
studies in History, being the second of 
England, is now in the press, and will be 
published next month. [t will commence 
with the‘reign of James I. and will be con- 
tinued to the death of George III. 

The Rev. Marg, Wi1xeEs will soon pub- 
lish, Memoirs of M. Oeblin, Lutheran pastor 
of Walshback. =~ 
‘Mr. Purtrr, of Liverpool, is preparing # 
new Life ‘of ‘Whitefield; the materials 
which ‘have been collected from various 
British and American sources. 

_Mr. Wau. Turner has in the press, @ 
oe cate volumes, a Journal of a Tour 
ja ,and the Holy Land; with 
excursions to the river Jordan, and along 
the banks of the Red Sea to Mount Sinat. 
Dr. Baron will soon pablish, in quarto, 

ith engravings, trations of some parts 
& ht y ’ , pe ti g the Origin of 

8 press, ‘and will appear in Apri, 
ciccenses, co. the easiest 

h evéry modern improre- 
caléulated for the latest 
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on the London Establishment. 
rous very neat diagrams. 
ce, Wituiam Patcurps willshortly pub- 
“new and corrected edition of his fa- 
ilar Lectures on Astronomy, designed for 
ne Persons, and these not conversant 
.. Mathematics. 
manuscript has reached this country, 
stitled, Documens Historiques et Reftexions 
uf le Governement de la Hollande, par 
puis Bonaparte, ex-roi de Hollande ; and 
fistiow printing in the original French, 
wid in English. 
"Anew edition of Dr. Bissett’s History of 
sign of George the Third, continued to 
death, is in Considerable forwardness. 
Tbe second edition of Dr Aikin’s Annals 
of the Reign of George the Third, brought 
down to the time of his death, is expected'i in 
¢ course of a month. 
_Mr. James. Witson has in the press, A 
al of two successive Tours upon the 
» performed in the years 1816, 
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1817, and 1818; containing an acoount of 
the principal places i in the “South of France, 
of the great road over the Alps ; and of the 
chief cities and most interesting parts of 
Italy ; accompanied with occasional Remarks, 
historical and critical. 

Mr. J. L. Bicxnagcy, of Greenwich, will 
shortly publish, a volume of Original Mis- 
cellanies in prose and verse. 

_ In the press, and speedily will he pub- 
lished, A. Visit’ to the Provi.ce of Upper 
Canada, in 1819, by James Streathern, 
bookseller, Aberdeen. The work will coi - 
tain every kind of ivformation which an 
Emigrant can desire to know; derived 
from the most authentic sources; the civil 
and religious state of the Province, its cli- 
mate, soil, and agriculture, is. carefully 
drawn: up from materials furnished by the 
Author’s Brother, whu has been twenty 
years in the country, and is a member «f 
Government, 








DIGEST OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 


HE occurrences of the last month, 
nee of no ordinary interest or 
. Two royal deaths, at home, 

of ther involving i in its consequences 
baie new parliament, and 

| mew ministry—a_ royal life 
j merifced by the hand. of an as- 

i ce—and the revolt of afew 

- soldiers widening into a formi- 

| i bellion-against the throne of that 
nt ,are among the transactions to 
th we shall have occasion to call the 
Mention of our readers. We shall take 
ni the order in which they occurred. 

Por some days previously to the 24th 
Mnuary, alarming accounts had reach- 
“ of the state of His’ Royal 

s the Duke of Kent's health. 
tins of his medical attendants 

hh as created the most anxious 

m, though it was hoped the general 
“ af hi constitution, and the known 
ape of his habits, would. enable 
itimately td* repel the inroads of 

ease with which he was attacked. 
was an inflammation of the 
Oduced, in the first instance, 
re cold, which he. caught 
tt g in his wet boots. Its pro- 
rapid and fatal. There was 
2k elapsed between its first 

ok pl ACE at Woolbrook ' ’ 


le 


had been but a few weeks at this place, 
whither he had repaired, in the first 
instance, for the benefit which he antici- 
pated his aimiable Duchess and their in- 
fant daughter would derive from the air. 
He went in the full ya of health and 
life—a short interval élapsed, and he was 
conveyed back, a corpse, to the cemetery 
of his royal lineage. 

Earth's highest station ends in, hove he lies,". 
And ‘dust to dust’ concludés her noblest song. 
The following particulars of his la- 
mented death will be read with interest. 
-His Royal Highness, in a long walk, on 
Thursday the 13th of January, with 
Captain Conroy, in the beautiful environs 
of Sidmouth, had his boots soaked 
through with the wet. On their return 
to Woolbreok Cottage, Captain Conroy, 
finding himself wet in his feet, advised 
his Royal Highness to. change his boots 
and stockings; but this he did not do 
till he dressed for dinner, being attracted 
by the smiles. of his infant Princess, with 
whom he sat for. a considerable time, in 
fond parental dalliance. - Before night, 
however, he felt a sensation of cold and 
ness, when Dr. Wilson prescribed 
‘him a draught. This his Royal 

in the usual confidence in his 
pect and dislike of medicine, did not 
-take ; saying, that he had no doubt but 
-anight’s rest would carry off every un- 


‘easy symptom, The event proved the 


contrary. In the morning, the symptoms 
nage papier, sme 
Non Xai ) 






































36 
Royal Highness lost 120 ounces of blood 


from the arms, and by cupping, he 
departed this life, as we have stated, at 


ten o'clock on Sunday forenoon. . His 
Royal Highness was sensible of his ap- 
proaching death, and met it with pious 
resignation. He generously said, that he 
blamed himself for not yielding to the 
seasonable advice of Dr. Wilson, in the 
first instance, by which the access of the 
fever might have been checked. Every 
attention that skill and affection could 
supply were rendered to him, 

is Roya) Highness experienced from 
his illustrious consort, the tenderest con- 
solations. She was constantly by his 
bed-side, administered with her own 
hands the medicines he was preseribed, 
and performed every office whieh the 
most ardent attachment could suggest. 
in her arms he expired, and his last 
breath sighed fortha farewell blessing 
upon her and her infant. The recollec- 
tion of these mournful duties will be 
among the most cherished reflections of 
her future life. They could not, indeed, 
snatch their object from the grave, but 
they must have smoothed his passage to 
it. Itissaid, we know not with what 
truth, that her Royal Highness is preg- 
nant. 

The femains of his. Royal Highness 
were conveyed, with due state and cere- 
mony, from Sidmouth to Windsor, 
where they arrived, at Cumberland 

, on Friday the 11th. of Bebruary. 
‘On the following evening they were 
anly interred in St. George's Chapel. 
Fo not ag hor yet ary. eyo a: ex- 

at an upon private 
virtues of vy Mee. 5 He had endeared 
himself very generally, by the unwearied 
zeal with which he promoted the inte- 


of numerous public charities. 
he undertook, indeed, he 
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are led to infer, from bis name og. 
casjonally appearing in the lists of the 
minority in the House of Peers. Buy 
he took no active part in politics. He 
very rarely spoke in his place in Parijs. 
ment, and never lent himself out as the 
lion of political clubs and dinners. Jp 
this respect his conduct was advantage. 
ously contrasted with that of his illustri- 
ous brother, the Duke of Sussex, who 
has been, on all occasions, too willi 
to impart the authority of his name a 
presence, to the first claimant, provided 
that claimant was xof a supporter of 
ministers ; or, in other words, not a sup- 
porter of the government of his Sove- 
reign. A — consequence of this 
facility on the part-of his Royal High- 
ness occurred at. the time of his bro- 
ther’s death. A party of Norfolk 
Whigs assembled at Norwich, on Mon- 
day, the 24th ult. to celebrate the birth 
day of Fox. The Duke of Sussex was 
one of the party. Most people, we 
believe, thought he would have been 
better employed, in ‘travelling westward 
te visit the sick bed of his illustrion 
relative. Butif he had not done this, it 
would, atleast, have been more seemly, 
that he should have abstained from all 
convivial assemblies at such a moment. 
But the phrenzy’ of politics subdued 
his better jud t, and he proceeded 
to Norwich. What followed? While 
his brother lay a corpse at Sidmouth, he 
was in the midst of revelry at Norwich. 
We do not say that he knew of his 
brother's death; we are sure, indeed, if 
he had, no consideration could have 
induced him toe -pursue such a course. 
—Yet it was. thought singular, that 
though the most alarming bulletins of 
the Doke of Kent’s health, reached the 
metro on Friday and Saturday, 
they did not reach Norwich (only one 
day's post), even on Monday evening. 
The must liberal construction (probably 
it is the true one), that can be put upon 
this. transaction, is, that the Duke ws 
studiously kept in. ignorance of these 
bulletins, by-those-who, knowing bis 
nese ae — aware, that 4 he a 
i with them, he would ins 
Ty bave quitted. Norwich and hastened 
into. Devonshire. It can only, therefore. 
be ted'that he was surrounded by 
nds, for the occurrence did i 
public animadversion, te 
Ot many, his Royal Hg 
geen ody ‘ oe suffered 100, 
another circumstance. A song #4 
at thisdinner (in the. chorus 
which his Royal Highness was described 
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4 paving joined), the sentiments of 
h Wh come the lips of a prince of 


puse of Brunswick. We do not 
‘that abstractedly considered, they 
re of that description. But time, 
ase. and circumstances, which deter- 
ne the character of many of our 
setions, determined the character of this. 
“Phe following are some of the stanzas 
f this song : — 
Thetrumpet of Liberty sounds through the 
Ls anni aiberty 4 
‘And the universe starts at the sound; 
} ; Philosophy’s hand has uné 
is | 
nations are thronging around. 
: s—Fall, tyrants, fall! fall! fall! 
ty These are the days of liberty! 
+, Fall, tyrants, fail! 


Peal pe of despotism, dungeons, and 


b 


shall sweep you away; ° 
to the West the dread hurri- 
_ Cane swells, 
‘And the tyrants are chill’d with dismay. 
ais Be Fall, tyrant’s, fall! 
pale — neck the proud despot 
Now els that himself is a man, 
@thedordly usurper who ruled with a 


“Hides his head ’midst his servile divan. 
2 _.. Fall, tyrants, fall! 

@ ervel dominion of priestcraft is o’er— 
The its faggots, and chains! 
tikind. will endure the vile bondage no 


WwW ile religion our freedom maintains. 
Be Fall, tyrants, fall ! 


Wow it cannot for a moment be sus- 
d. that we oe ri of his Royal 
mess exercising his vocal propen- 
bon fit occasions. If he loves to 

Tet him ‘sing ; but why chaunt at a 

tavern dinner, surrounded by the 
ents of his Sovereign's and his 
rs. overnment—the leaders of- 
rly too, who have disgraced 


res + theit virulent ‘hostility 
§ that brother and Sovereign ?— 
we ask, chaunt at such a dinner, 
‘Such a moment, stich strains as 
ove? . For the last two or three 
bditious and blasphemous writers 
ated the country with factious 
ate of the tyranny and despotism 
Which we live; though, were 
he atom of despotism in the 
of our constitution, or in its 


ae oF 


mished or thrown inte dun- 
4a) ‘in: its existeneé. Well! 
the heels: of this ‘factigus 


outcry we have a s sung by the 
Norwich Foxites, ind “hasmted by a 
Princé of the House of Brunswick, in 
which nothing but despotism, and ty- 
fants, and slaves, and dungeons, and 
cells, are to be found. Why was this? 
To what particular tyrants, to what par- 
ticular despots, to what slaves and dun- 
eons did these stanzas allude? Eng- 
aud surely was not glanced at? and if 
hot, why was such a peculiar ardour 
for the Tibetty of other countries mani- 
fested on this octasion? But if, on the 
contrary, it was intended to insinuate 
that England was ruled by a despot, that 
England had her slaves and her dungeons 
for the friends of freedom, must we not 
deplore the fact, that such a song was 
sung Ym the presence of the Duke of 
Sussex, aud that he joined in its chorus? 

But we leave this meet to pass to 
another still more painful. 

While the country was fresh in its 
lamentations for the untimely death of 
the Duke of Kent, alarming rumours 
prevailed as to the rapidly declining state 
of health of his vencrable father. It 
was not anticipated, however, that his 
dissolution was so near. Indeed, unless 
we have been misinformed, his physicians 
did not anticipate it. We have heard 
that Sir Henry Halford, eight-and-forty 
hours only before he breathed his last, 
considered him to be merely in that state 
of gradual detay, which indicated that 
the vital spark Would soon be extinguish- 
ed, but still that some weeks. might 
elapse ‘before thetvent took place. It 
was only on the morning of the day on 
which he died, that fe discerned s 
tons of immediately approaching death ; 
and we have been » he observed toa 
medical friend,that heféver knew the pro» 
gress of dissolution 80 Fapid in a person 
while constitution was 86 strong. These 
hopes, however, were | ious. ‘The 
seve Sepeareh drew neat the terinination 
of his earthly course and sunk into the 
grave only six days after the decease of his 
illustrious and favourite son. The shock 

0 upon the public mind by this 
melancholy ree ne was ssty'pelefet 

was something peculiarly painful 
distressing in contemplating the 
royal house of mourning. A father and 
his son both’ dead at the same 
moment ;and their deaths, too, following 


slosely up t of the Queen, and 
. Princses” Charlotte Ved "he child, 
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forth less, thongh occurring in a family 
with which its connections were merely 
litical. 

We shall now endeavour to Jay before 
our readers, a.correct and ample detail 
ofall the particulars of this event, to- 
gether with those which occurred upon 
the proclamation of his successor George 
IV. They will possess, in an eminent 
degree the attractions of novelty—for how 
few are now living among us, who ‘can 
recollect what was done at the accession 
of George IIL! : 

At twenty-five minutes after eleven 
o'clock, on Saturday night, Jan. 29th, 
General Cartwright arrived at Carlton- 
House, with a letter from the Duke of 
York to the Prince Regent, communicat- 
ing the important intelligence. 

The melancholy event was officially 
announced tu the public in the following 
GAZEITE EXTRAORDINARY. 

Whitehall, January 30, 1820. 

A Letter and inclosure, of which the 
following are copies, have been this 
morning réceived from his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York, by the Lord 
Viscount Sidmouth, one of his late Ma- 
jesty’s principal secretaries of state. 

" * Windsor, Jan. 29, 1820. 

“ My Lorp—It becomes my painful 
duty to acquaint ‘your lordship, that it has 

leased ‘Almighty God to tke unto himself 
king, my beloved father, and our most 
gracious and exéellent sovéreign. He ex- 
pired at thirty-five minutes past eight 
o'clock, P.M. = 7 : 
Linclose the certificate of all the phy- 
amo | in: attendance at this melancholy 


Iam, my lo J, ever your’s most | 


_ (Signed) 


y> 
a . “ FREDERICK. 
The Right Hon. Lori Vise ount Sidmouth, &c. &c.” 


enh hs ar Se Mig res 
~ his majesty ont af} Carther flering.. His 


Out © 


_ majesty expired, ! 


ain, at thirty-five 
is evening. 


“ Henry Hacrorp. “ Rost, Writs. 
“MM. Battusz. = *“’Davap Duxpas. 
* W. HeserDen. © >) 4 > +$.- 
“ For His Royal Highness the Duke of York,” 
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give directions for the tolling of the great 
bell at St. Paul’s cathedral. 

“ |] have the honour to be your lordship’s 

most ohedient humble servant, 
(Signed) © Sipsovry, 

“To the Right Hun. the Lord Mayor, &.” 

The first step to be taken, upon th 
demise of the crown, was, for the ney 
Sovereign to hold a court, and gum. 
mon a privy council. These ceremo. 
nies took place accordingly, on Sup. 
day at 2 o'clock. 

he court consisted of all the male 
branches of the Royal Family now in 
England, most of the Cabinet Ministers, 
the Great Officers of State, the Men- 
bers of the Privy Council of the late 
King, and a numerousassemblage of the 
Nobility, Members of the two Houses of 
Parliament, the Lord Mayor of London, 
the Court of Aldermen, &c. His pre. 
sent Majesty having declared himself 
successor to his late father, the oaths of 
allegiance, &c. were administered by 
Viscount Chetwynd, the Clerk of the 
Council, who afterwards took the same 
himself. : 

His Majesty afterwards commanded 
a Privy Council, to be holden, when all 
those present of his late Majesty's Coun- 
cil were re-sworn Privy Councillors to 
his present Majesty, King George 1V. 
consisting of 

Their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of 
York; Clarence, Sussex, Gloucester, and 
Prince Leopold ; the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Lord Eldon, the Duke of Athol, the 
Maryuis of Hertfort, the Marquis Welles- 
ley, the Earl of Lauderdale, the Earl of 
Chatham, the Earl of Liverpool, Ear! 


‘Bathurst, Earl Mulgrave, Viscount Sid- 


mouth, Viscount Melville, the Duke of Mon- 
trose, the Marqui8’ Camden, the Bishop of 
London, the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, Sir W. Scott, Sir W. Grant, Mr.T. 
Wallace, Mr. Arbuthnot, Mr. N. Vansit- 
tart, Sir J. Nicholl, Mr. F. J. Robinson, 
Mr. R. Peel, Mr. S. Bourne, the Hon. C. 
Bagot, Sir B. Bloomfield, the Vice-Char- 
cellor, the Lord Chief Justice of the Court 
of King’s Bench, the Lord Chief Justice of 
the Court of Common. Pleas, and the Lord 
Chief Baron 

After the death of his late Majesty 
had been formally announced, the fol- 
tet § instrument was prepared aud 
signed : 


PROCLAMATION. 

. , Declarati ty. 
* € Whereas it rag hee Almight] 
God to call to his mercy our late Sovereis 
Lord, King George the Third, of bles, 
memory, by whose decease the limp 
Crown of the United Kingdom of 















1820.) 
firitain and Ireland, has solely and right- 
come to the high and mighty Prince, 
sorge, Prince of Wales; We, therefore, 
the: Spiritual and Temporal of this 
, being here assisted with those of 
his late Majesty’s Privy Council, with num- 
bers of other principal gentlemen of quality, 
with the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Citi- 
gens of London, do now hereby, with one 
yoice and consent oY tongue and heart, pub- 
jish and proclaim that the high and mighty 
Prince George, Prince of Wales, is now, by 
the death of the late Sovereign, of happy 
memory, become our only lawful and right- 
fal liege Lord, George the Fourth, by the 
Grace of God, King of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Defender of the Faith, and so forth, 
to whom we do acknowledge all faith and 
ant obedience, with all hearty and 
humble affection: beseeching God, by whom 
ngs and Queens do réign, to biess the 
fal Prince, George the Fourth, with long 

y years to reign over us. 
f Given at the Court at Carlton-house, 

_. »» this 30th day of January, 1820. » 
'_ « © @OD SAVE THE KING.” 


~The following privy councillors were 
also especially summoned for the occa- 
sion by Lord Sidmouth, as secretary of 
state for the home department, to whom 
his lordship read the proclamation, when 
‘they also added their signatures to it, 


'_~- - 6 cP 


=—_ = 





“phe ‘Earl of Besborough, the Attorney 
rl the Solicitor General, Sir Henry 
ham, Mr. Warren, Chief Justice of 
id Chester ;-Mr. Banks, Lord Ellenborough, 
ne D of Westminster, Chester, and 
ainterbury; Mr. Croker, Sir Geo. Clerk, 
i Earlof Aylesbury, the Bishop of Car- 
Mile, the Lord Mayor of London, Aldermen 
Carts, Eamer, Perring, Shaw, Scholey, 
ville, Birch, Wood, C. Smith, Atkins, 
agnay, Cox, Thorp, and Rothwell, the 
mecorder of London, the Common Serjeant, 
Semembrancer, the Chamberlain, and 
own Clerk. The Lord Mayor was at- 
ed by his Sword-bearer and Chaplain. 
R DINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 
| to the established law .of 
rt M8 country, parliament, must assemble 
of 9 MiMediately upon the death of the So- 
ga. Accordingly, though it was on 
day, preparations were made, both 
& House of Peers, and House - of 
mons, for the reception of the mem- 
| 9 M.The following is an account of 
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H of Lords, January 30. 
Chaucellor, in.consequence 
sence at the — ne cry 
wl a quarter past four o'clock. 
n took his ai the woolsack, 
irswere read. Strangers were 
ediately afterw and af- 
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ter conversing for some minutes with the 
Earl of Liverpool, Lord Sidmouth, &e. 
he put the question that the Housé 
should adjourn until the next day. | It 
was carried ava matter of course, and 
the nominal hour of eleven o'clock wae 
appointed, though nothing. was dene 
until three o'clock. 

No peers took the oaths, in conse- 
uence of the non-arrival of the Lord 
hancellor until past the appointed hour. 

though perhaps fifty were in attendance, 
The avenues of the House were. much 
crowded. * | 


House of Commons, January 30. 


_ From two to four o'clock the avenues 
to the House were completely. blocked 
up by a numerous crowd of spectators, 
all eager to see the forms observed in 
the annunciation of the death of the 
recent Sovereign. At four e’clock, the 
public were informed that no House 
would assemble. The speaker, who 
had: been attending the lords of the 
council, being informed that several 
members of the House were in attend- 
ance in the long gallery, .proceeded.to 
that. place ; and, in a short address, 
made not in his official but.in his private 
capacity, informed them, that, owing to 
the absence of the Lord High Steward 
(Marquis Cholmondeley) from town, it 
was not possible for them to take the 
oath of allegiance to.the new Sovereign 
inthe manner. prescribed by law ; and 
that it was, therefore, impossible for 
them to form a House. It was at the 
same time stated, that it would conduce 
to the interest of the public, if. the mem- 
bers present should agree to meet at 
twelve o'clock the next day. 


House of Lords, January 31. . 
The House met about three o clock. 
Tmmediately ' after: prayers, the oaths 
were administered by Mr. Cowper, the 
chief clerk, first to the Lord Chancellor, 
and afterwards to the Duke of York. 
The other Peers-present were sworn in 
groups of three or four at a time, and 
some singly, as they entered the House. 
Among those who took the oaths and 
heir seats were — aks 
Their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of 
¢Clarenceand Sussex, the Duke of Dorset, 
; the Marquis of Wellesley, the Marquis 
* Cholmondeley, the Archbishop of Cagter- 
‘bury, Lord Prudhoe, Earl Bathurst, the 
Bar] of aegis of Montrose, 
the: Duke ington, . 9.0 
' Hertford, the Duke of Atholl, ‘Lord. Mel- 


, &c. &, 


At four o'clock the House adjourned. 
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Bouse of Commons. 


Exactly at twelve o'clock the Lord 
Steward arrived. He wore his blue’sash, 
and carried his wand of office. In the 
Long Gallery two tables; one at each 
ent of the apartment, covered with 

cloth, were set out. The clerks 
- of the House of Commons were in at- 
tendance; and the members, who: had 
begun to make their  csgberg some 
-— before, now assembled in the Long 
Gallery. | 

The Lord Steward, having passed up 
the Long Gallery, took his station at the 
centre of the table furthest from the en- 
trance. The Speaker, who had come.as 
a private individual, then presented hitm- 

f tq take the oaths of allegiance to 
his i a King G the Fourth. 
The oaths having been administered, the 
Right Hon. Gentleman left the gallery, 

proceeded to the Speaker's apart- 
ments. The other members present 
were then immediately sworn. 

The Speaker and the first. members 
having been sworn, the attendance of 
the Lord Steward was no longer neces- 
sary, and his many a bh ha 
. Brogden too ’ man 
other members covitimaatiche wound: 

‘At ten minutes after twelve the lobby 
was ordered to be cleared, and it was 
that the Speaker would imme- 
‘to the House in the usual 
: lay occurred, but at 
minutes ‘after twelve, the 

is ordi costutne as 
House. The 
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Powis, and Harrowby, Lord Napier, ang 
the Bishop of Exeter. 

On the motion of the Earl of Live;. 
pool, the House adjourned to Thursday 
the 17th instant. . 


House of Commons. 


The Speaker took the chair at half. 
past three o'clock ;. Lord Castlereagh, 
the Solicitor-General, Mr. Lushington, 
Mr. Wellesley Pole, and Lord Palmer. 
ston, together with several other mem. 
bers, took the oaths. 

Lord Castlereagh then rose to move 
the adjournment of the House till Thurs. 
day, the 17th instaut.. The good feel. 
ings of every honourable member who 
heard him rendered it unnecessary, he 
was sure, to say one word on the pro- 
priety of such a. proceeding.—( Hear), 

t had always been the uniform practice 
of Parliament to suspend their delibe- 
rations in cases of public calamity simi. 
lar to that with which the nation was 
now visited; and he was sure it was the 
anxious wish of that House, and of the 
whole country, that this precedent should 
be adhered to on the present occasion. — 
(Hear). He, therefore, proposed that 
they should now adjourn till Thursday, 
the 17th instant; and on their re-as- 


y oe ts on that day, arrangements 


would made for the resumption of 
business. . 
The House accordingly adjourned, at 
a quarter past four o'clock, till Thurs 
dav, the 17th instant. 
€ pass now to other forms and c'r- 
cumstances connécted with the accession 
of the new Monarch. 


On Monday; the Slst, the following 


| Gazette Extraordigary was published: 


Whitehall, January 3}. 


On Saturday afternoon, at thirty-five 
minutes past eight o'clock, our most gra- 
cious Sovereign King George the Third, 
strength had gradually declined 


r-some weeks, expired without the 
least apparent suffering, at his Castle of 
Windsor, ‘in the eighty-second year of 
his ‘age, and the sixtieth of his reign. 


7 | No sovereign ever din a higher 
» degree the veusradels and affection of 
his‘ 


a et gtief for his ho 
the unhappy ma 

‘Tas precigaed his Majesty from 
i y. the measures of lis govern- 
-the nine latter years of his 


"Epon the news of this melancholy 






ster event in London, the Lords of 
the Prity-Geancil assombled yesterday 
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st Carlton-house, and gave orders for 
ing his present I Majesty, who 
a most gracious declaration tothem, 
sndcaused the Lords and others of the 
Jate King's Privy Council, who were 
then present, to be sworn of his Ma- 
jesty” s Privy Council. 
And this day, about noon, his Ma- 
was proc aimed, first before Carl- 
a Bsc where the ree, of state, 
nobility, and privy councillors, were pre- 
sent, with the afk cers of arms, all being 
on foot. Then the officers, being mount- 
ed on horseback, the like was done at 
-cross, within Temple-bar, at 
the end of Promctrert, ia. Coane 

wo lot at the a change, wit 
the tial ilamskiens the erm a offi- 
a of state, a great number of the 
pag and of other persons of distinc- 
tion, attended during the whole cere- 


re follows the Proclamation, which 


tires above. ] 









, 1820, present, the King’s 
st Excellent Majesty in Council: 


i Be as being this day present in 












eased to make the following 
ae fs 100, VIZ. 

a ‘itiere directed that you should be as- 

embled here, in order that I may dis- 
arge the painful duty of announcing to 

' @ death of the King, my beloved fa- 


“Tt is impossible for me adequately to 
etpréss the state of my feelings upon this me- 
lancholy occa: aha ge consola- 
‘tion of kne wing, that the severe calamity 

: > many y 
























































oT 30 never effaced from 
‘minds of his s subjects the impressions 
ral by Heigl iret, and roe exam- 
am persuaded, live for ever in 
Le reaiitence of his count 


a in’ consequence of his M 
cite aon) Pye the 
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store into his hands the powers with which 

; od. It has pleased Almighty 
» otherwise, and I have not 
isthe advange ic hare 
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maintain, unim Eeies the religion, laws, 
and liberties of 

Whereupon the ‘Leds "of the er 
made it their humble request to his Maj 
that this his np pw $s most gracious 
ration to their Lordships might he made 
public; which his Majesty was pleased to 
order accordingly. . Jas. Butier. 
At the Court at Carlton-house, the 30th of 

January, 1820, present the King’s most 

excellent Majesty : 
The Duke of York Bishop of London 
The Duke of ClarenceRt. Hon. the S 
The Duke of Sussex Rt. Hon. Sir  Beodt 
The D. of Gloucester Rt. Hon. Sir W.Grant 
Pr. Ld.of SaxeCoburgRt. Hon. T. Wallace 
Archbp.of CanterburyRt. Hon. N. Vansittart 
The Ld. Chancellor Rt. Hon.C.Arbuthnot 
The Duke of Athol Rt. Hon. Sir J. Nicol? 
a Duke of MontroseRt. H. F.G. Robinson 

rquis Wellesley Rt. Hon. Robert Peel 

Martuis Camden Rt.Hon.W.S. Bourne 
Earl of Lauderdale Rt..Hon. Chas. Ba 
Earl of Chatham Rt. H. Sir R. Richard 
Earl Bathurst Rt.H.Sir B.Bloomfield 
Earl of Liverpool Rt. H. Sir John Leach 
Earlof Mulgrave Rt. H.SirChas.Abbott 
Viscount Melville Rt.H.Sir Robt, Dallas 
Viscount Sidmouth 


His Majesty, at his first coming into 
the Council, was this day pleased to de- 
clare, that understanding that the law 
requires he should, at his accession to 
the crown, take and subscribe the oath 
relating to the security of the church of 
pe he was a — Le do it this 

rst opportunity, whic a was 
iously pleased to do poandinn te the 
orms used by the law reso yore 
subscribed two instruments thereof, in 
the presence of the Lords of the Coun- 
a who witnessed the oe ae his 

a as pleased to order, that one 
of ee ‘said i instruments be transmitted 
to the court-of session, to be recordéd 
in the books of Sederunt, and afterwards 
to be forthwith lodged in the public re- 
er of Scotland; and that the other 


of them remain ‘the records of 
the Council, and be entered i in the Coun- 
— 


ng thi¢ detailed ‘all the forms 





vies gone through the new 
Monarch himelf, it now 
leprae cere . a oo 
metropolis. 0 
- Monday, the 3ist of Sumtany: pice oe d 
have been performed on the ates 
day pier bo according to the ancient 
oor en twite the rma e of 
the 
ps Ns het enim, 
bat in this instance it was. 


depart from that custom, may ase 
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the anniversary of the martyrdom of 
Charles I., which is observed by statute 
as a solemn fast, in the ritual of the 
church service. ._ 


PROCLAMATION OF THE ACCESSION 
| OF GEORGE IV. ~ 


At half-past 10 o'clock on Monday, 
January the 31st aguard of honour, pre- 
eeded by the band of the Coldstream Regi- 
ment of Foot Guards, marched into the 
court-yard of the ny ie Palace, in Pall- 
Mall. Soon after, adetachment of the 
Life Guards arrived in Pall-Mall and 
‘Waterloo -place, opposite the palace. 
The extraordinary serenity of the wea- 
ther seemed an auspicious omen to the 
commencement of the: reign of our illus- 
trious Monarch, and ‘had collected to- 
‘gether an immense concourse of people 
round the palace and ‘streets adjacent: 
‘the windows of the houses were filled 
with elegaritly dressed company, to see 
the procession, and hear the Proclama- 
tion of his Masgsry, King ofthe United 
-Kingdom of Great Britain &c. There 
were also assembled Sir Nathaniel Co- 
nant, the chief magistrate of the police, 
with a numerous assemblage of police 
officers, the gentlemen porters, the 
livery servants in their state liveries, and 


the porters at the gates with their grand | 


‘sashes and staves. The distinguished 
personages assembled to witness this im- 
_ portant ceremony were— 


Their Royal Highnesses the Duke of 

_ York, the Duke and Duchess of Clarence, 
the Duke of Gloucester, Prince Leopold, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Duke of 
Montrose, the Duke of Wellington, the 
“M of Hertford, the Marquis of Chol- 
» Earl Bathurst, the Earl of: Liver- 

pool the Earl of Mulgrave, Earl Cathcart, 
iscount Sidmouth, Viscount Melville, Mr. 


Canning, Mr. W. Dundas, Mr.'T. Wallace, | 


» the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir J. 

Nicoll, Mr. Wellesley Pole, Mr.. Beckett, 
| tbe Lord Chonentiet, shea in bi 

u ’ tie 
eae y Agar E 
lor, &c. &c. 
Precisely at twelve o° 

_ salute was fired in St. James’s Park, an- 
_ nouncing the Accession of George IV. 
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appeared. in his © 
ng 4 | Great Bri- © 
state purse, the Vice-Chancel- ~ 


clock,. a royal ; 
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Councilon Sunday, which he read aloud 
and the concluding sentence of « Go 
save the King,” was heartily repeated by 
the Royal and distinguished Personages 
surrounding him. Sir Isaac Heard jg 
now 90 years of age, and it is a remark: 
able circdmstance, that this venerable 
gentleman acted in his official capacity 
at the funeral of George IJ. and also at 
the proclamation’ and coronation of 
George III. Immediately after the 
reading of the Proclamation, the trum. 
pets and trombones, to the number of 
twenty, played the Jubilee March. The 
trumpeters were habited in thcir splen- 
did gold-lace dresses, and preceded by the 
‘deputy-serjeant trumpeter : after which, 
the band of the guard of honour played 
“ God save the King ;” and at its con- 
clusion, the drums and fifes only played 
King George’s March. During theper- 
formance of the above national music, 
the whole of the military, both horse 
and foot, presented arms, accompanied 
by repeated shouts of ‘* God save the 
King!” with the waving of their swords, 
&c.and the immense concourse of peo- 
ple, who seemed impatient to evince the 
ébuilition of their. feelings, joined si- 
multaneously in the patriotic shout with 
such well-aimed precision, that a fugle- 
magi could not mote effectually. have 
directed their rejoicings. ‘These reitera- 
ted acclamations were accompanied by 
‘the waving of hats and handkerchiefs, 
and every other demonstration of joy 
which they could evince towards our 
present beloved Monarch. ‘The proces- 
sion then began to move, from the King’s 
pase yore to Charing-Cross, in the 
ollowing order. 
Farriers of the Horse Grenadier Guards, 
with axes erect. 
Beadles of St. Martir’s Parish. 
7 he Constables. 
High Bailiff of Westminster. 
High Constable of Westminster. 
Troop of Horse Grenadier Guards. 
Two Knight Marshal’s Officers. 
, Knight Marshal. 
Knight Marshal’s Men. 
Household Drums. 
Kettle. Drums and Trumpets. 
be ‘ Pursuivants - ym Serge 
King-at- rms, support two Se 
ay tale st-Aresa, with their Maces. 
- Herald, with the Proclamation. 
Kettle Drums and Trumpets. 
.  Proop of Horse Guards. 
“The second-Proclamation took plac 
at Charing-Cross,. which according “ 
' etiquette, would have been read by 
_ next. in rank to Sir Isaac Heard, 6. Ha 
ison, Esq. clarencioux king at 





Se ee8 


goes 
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entleman being indisposed, it 
vara y KR. Bigland, Esq. norroy king 


_ procession again moved on up 
the d, towards 'Temple-bar. The 
shops were ai pets eo the. same lively 
assemblage the populace was ever 
where to be. observed. While nadie 
ge situated at the west end of the 

were likewise going 
to meet. the proces- 
» and to usher it 


city oat al was in waiting at 

the corner of Chaecery-lane. The up- 
city marshal, Mr. Wontner, was sent 
:to the.gate at Temple-bar by 


ayor, intimation having been. 


is lordship that there was a 
at the gate, and a demand 


Y ce from some persons outside. . 


. Mr. Wontner went to the gate and 
said, “ Who knocks ?" 

“Woice outside—“ The herald king at 
aris. ie with a warrant 0- 


hor Aad ag the Fourth, Open 


“Gity Marsbal—« I shall inform the 
: tt May or ‘that you are in waiting at 


y Fiakenkat then ‘rode back to the 
ord May. r, and having informed him 
Id king at arms was in wait- 


for nan ission, to proclaim GEORGE 


i 7A, King of , Wasdirect- 


‘Lordshir ‘to 
i, which was to be limited to the 
fing at atfms. The marshal, 


| it the Neral king ‘at ‘arms, and him 
. Tie rest are to stay behind.” 


‘king at armsthen rode hed 


ed Sere of the gnard, and 


‘the city marshal to the the 
‘'s) gate. was. be 


- The 
cing at arms,. 


' Wood-stroet, Cheapside, with ve 


the admission 


‘The remainder of the 


| these 
| their intrinsic curiosity. 
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ALDERMEN : 
Sir William Cuftis C. Smith, esq. 
Sie John Eamer Joho Atkins, esq. 


Sir Joho Perring C. Magnay, esq. 
Sir James Shaw R. A. Cox, esq. 
George Scholey, esq. J. T. Thor, pam. 
Samivel Birch, esq. R. Rothwell, esq. 
And Matthew Wood, esq. 
The Recorder. 
The two Sheriffs. 
The Chamberiain. 
Town Clerk. 
Troop of Life Guards. 


‘The whole procession now, advanced 
till it aoe te a of Trey tee 
opposite to neery-lanc, where the 
beclainatigh was ptr ‘aloud. Tons. 
huzzas succeeded the reading of the 
clamation, and handkerchiefs and 
were waved in the air. The coordi, 
which had pecome considerably greater. 

‘the addition fi rom Westminster, then 

vanced into the city, and reached 
little 
interruption. At the south side of Wood- 
street, in the centre of Cheapside, it stop- 
Peas: and the proclamation was again . 
rea 

~The cavaleade then moved on to the 
Royal Exchange, where the same cere- 
mony was observed. 


After having left the Royal Exchange 
advanced .to Aldgate Dames aie rch 
made a shart pause, which, it re- ot 
turned to the lencion ame. rivet 
Fenchurch street ne 
The Lord Mayor and_ 
separated from that part. 


the yatee, anid t0°thip of: sion et fon Oe eed 


ys Open one side of the gates; and 


and retired te. of. 

collation which riers thes 

returned to Were: in the same 

sed pagherupleomanybelt promt yg 
€,. a 

* 3 pert dae during the RIVA 


us ended. thie : anlendid pageant. . 


We! have narrated, at great Leiagthe: 
, notonly on account of : 
interest, but 


beeause we think it that.aper-— 


'. manent record: of. them should be'pre- 


THLY ‘Moc AG. Nott 


served... Our 


remaining remarks must, 
however, -be very brief.. We abstain 


from spivideastalvee view of his: ora 


Ten. XIil 
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lemo and sublime ceremony being se- 
parately given elsewhere, 

In the midst of the grief felt by. the 
nation, at the melancholy occurrence of 
two royal deaths happening in the short 
space of a-single week, the greatest 

arm was felt by the severe illness of 
his a gs George IV. There was a 
period, indeed, (during the night of the 
2nd inst.) in which there existed a dread- 
ful probability of witnessing the demise 
even of the new monarch ; but, happily, 
this calamity was spared to the country. 
His Majesty's complaint was a violent 
inflammation of the lungs, which yielded 
only to the most copious bleedings, above 
one hundred ounces of blood being taken 
within two days. 

Parliament assembled again on the 
17th, pursuant to the adjournment, 
when a message was sent down to both 
Houses by his Majesty, acquainting them 
with the royal intention of dissolving 
Parliament, as soon as certain measures 
were passed which the immediate exi- 
frencies of the public service required. 

hese méasures were chiefly the voting a 
provisional sum of 200,000], for the ex- 
Pere? of the Civil List, and passing a 

for continuing the Mutiny Act to the 
25th of June, which would otherwise 
expire on the 25th of March. At the 
moment, ‘of writing this account, it is 
understood to be the intention of mi- 
nisters to dissolve Parliament by pro- 
a gt ion on garde cr ty clio th 

n attempt was made by the House 
and Mr. gel to drag into discussion 

a 


the delicate important question of 
the ‘Queen Consort; but the evident 
i ty of entering upon the subject 
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' man they had been engaged by 
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course that could be attended with ap 
advantage, and his Majesty, fortunately 
became convinced of the wisdom of their 
advice. This is all that we can pernit 
ourselves to say at the present moment. 
We had written thus far, when op, 
minds Yate em gg with horror, at the 
sudden disclosure of one of the most 


“ sanguinary, the most diabolical plots that 


ever disgraced the annals of any country, 
But we have neither time nor space for 
comment. All that we can do, is to 
snatch a small portion of our digest, to 
give a general outline of the tremendous 
villany :— 

For some time past it had. been known 
to his Majesty's Government, that an 
attempt at the assassination of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers was meditating, and that 
Arthur Thistlewood was at the bottom 
of it.. On Tuesday, the 22nd, certain 
advice was received, that the attempt 
was to be made on the following evening, 
at the Earl of Harrowby’s, in Grosvenor- 
square. It is supposed that the Ear! of 

arrowby’s was fixed upon, because, 
being vearer the outlet from London than 
the residence of any other of the Cabinet 
Ministers (Lord Westmoreland's ex- 
cepted, who lives in the same square), 
escape out of town, after the attempt had 
been made, would have been more easy. 
Be this as it may, the conspirators, as 
soon as they had ascertained that the 
Cabinet dinner was to be held there, lost 
no time in arranging their dreadful and 
diabolical project. 

The place chosen to arrange finally 
their proceedings, to collect their force, 
and to arm themselves, was near thie 
Edgeware-road. _John-street is a short 
distance on the road, and intersected by 
another street, called Cato-street. 

’ Cato-street is rather an obscure street, 
and. inhabited by persons in an humble 
class of life ; it rans from John-street 


- into Queen-street, and is: parallel with 


Newnham-street. It is open at one end 
for the admission of carriages, but 1s 
closed by posts at the other. ‘The pre- 
mises occupied bythe conspirators con- 
sisted of a three-stall stable, with a loft 
above, in a very dilapidated condition. 
They are, we understand, the property 
of Gen.- Watson, ‘and have been recently 
in the possession of awold servant of his, 
who had turned co ; From this 
some of 
the diabolical crew whose macbivations 
have been so happily discovered. The 
people in Cato-street were utterly 7° 
rant that the stable was ‘let until Wed: 
lay, whea several persons were seen 


i 
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togo in and out, and carefully to lock 

the door after them. Some of these-in- 
sduals carried sacks, and parcels of 

yarious descriptions. 

For two or three hours previous to 
their entrance, the police-officers were 
‘onthe spot, making their observations, 
put still no suspicion was excited of the 
real object of their attack ; and so well 
was the plan of surprise laid, that, until 
the discharge of fire-arms was heard, 
every thing remained perfectly quiet. 

. hus accurately informed of the in- 
‘tentions of the conspirators, warrants 
were issued to apprehend them while 
they were assembled. These warrants 
qwere put inte the hands of the police- 
officers, under the able direction of Mr. 
Birnie, the magistrate. A detachment of 
the Coldstream Guards, from Portman- 
street barracks, were also ordered to ac- 


y the police-officers. They A sisg 

Geaded to the place of meeting in Cato- 
street, the police-officers proceeding first, 
for the Guards did not come up quite so 
soon ag the officers, having entered the 
eet at the wrong end. The con- 

8 had taken the precaution to 
4 sentinel! below, and the only ap- 
them in the loft was up a ladder, 
enough for more than one fo 
send itatatime. Ruthven went first, 
by three other officers, Ellis, 
Smithers, and Salmon. ‘The whole 
lumber of conspirators in the room was 
venty-five. Befove the officers ascended 
ihe loft, they secured the sentinel placed 
f the foot of the ladder, but we suspect 
atrived by some means to give those 


loft notice of the approach of the 













































































eficers.. The whole party in the loft — 





were hastily arming, some with belts, 

pistols stuck in them ; others were 
Ming hand-grenades and muskets. 
ere was a large quantity of ammuni- 
160 ii the room, and a sack full of com- 
eistibies. Ruthven, the officer, was the 
tthat burst into the loft. Thistlewood 
“nea the door with a drawn 
3 he made some attempt at Ruth- 
wu failed. Elis, Smithers, Sal- 
"and ‘others, followed close, with 
agistrate, Mr. Birnie. The con- 
rs were ordered to lay down their 
and to surrender themselves, war- 

ing issued for their apprehen- 














































































ty, S: gages to secure 
vood. . The latter immediately 
unge at the officer, which unfor- 
n his ‘body, and Smithers 
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fell back instantly inte Ruthven's arms, 
crying out, “Qh, God Tam ——.” He 
spoke no more, but died instantly. 
Thistlewood then called to his party to 
put out the lights. Ruthven, on Smithers 
falling into his arms, pointed a pocket- 
pistol at ‘Thistlewood, which missed fire. 
Ellis then discharged his, and missed him, 
The Guatds arrived about the time 
Thistlewood murdered Smithers; Capt. 
Fitzclarence headed them, and when 
they entered the loft it was filled with 
smoke, so that objects were not discern- 
ible. One of the ruffians made a dash 
at the Captain, and another pointed a 
pistol at him, which he was on the point 
of firing, when a serjeant of the Guards, 
named Legge, rushing forward to put 
the pistol aside, received the fire in his 
arm, which was wounded, but in a slant- 
ing direction: shots were exchanged be- 
‘tween the officers, the Guards, and the 
conspirators, for some minutes, but it is 
not known whether any of the latter 
were wounded. One of the officers was 
wounded in the forehead. In the con- 
fusion of the scene, and in the darkness, 
(for the candles were put out, and there 
was no light but what was produced for 
a moment by the flash of pistols,) four- 
teen or fifteen of the conspirators made 
their escape by a back-window. This- 
tlewood escaped in this way, Nine of 
the conspirators were taken. These 
nine were immediately handcoffed, and 
sent off under a strong escort to Bow- 
street. The loft was then searched, an 
‘all the arms and ammunition taken 0! 
with the prisoners. There was.a quan- 
tity sufficient to arm 100 persons. =. 
As soon as the prisoners reached Bow- 
street with the officers and Guards, Mr 
Birnie proceeded to examine them; afte 
which the prisoners were sent off te pri- 
son. Lord Sidmouth was in the mean 
time actively employed at his office in 
giving the necessary directions; As soon 
as Thistlewood’s escape was known, the 
following Extraordinary Gazette was 
ordered to be published forthwith, offer- 
ing a large reward for his apprehen- 
sion ee " , ‘ v Ps : td 
_ LONDON GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY. ; 
Thursday, Feb.24. = 
| 7 Whitehall, Feb. 28. ; 
_“ Whereas Arthur. Thistlewood stands 
ith high treason, and also with.the 


wilful murder of Richard Smithers,. a. re-- 
ward of One Thoy 


bend cr, outs hg 


; 
. 
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missioners of his Majesty’s Treasury, upon 
‘his being apprehended and lodged in any of 
bis majesty’s gaols. And all persons are 
ereby cautioned upon their allegiance not 
© receive or harbour the said Arthur This- 
ttle wood, as-any person offending herein will 
be thereby guilty of high treason. 
“ Sipmourtn. 


“ The abovenamed Arthur Thistlewood 
s about 48 years of age, 5 feet 10 inches 
high, has.a sallow complexion, long visage, 
dark hair (a little gray), dark hazle eyes and 
arched eyebrows, a w uth, and a good 
set of teeth, has a scar under his right jaw, 
ig slender made, and has the appearance of 
a military man; was born in Lincolnshire, 
and apprefiticed to an apothecary at New- 
ark; usually wears a long blue coat and blue 
pantaloons, and has been a lieutenant in the 
militia.” 

This Gasettc was published at three 
o’clock‘on Thursday morning. Officers 
were sent in different directions to se- 
cure such of the conspirators as: had 
escaped, particularly Thistlewood. A 
privy council was also ordered to be 
summoned for noon, before which the 

ners were to be examined. 

The horrible plan was, it_is said, to 
have been executed in the following 
manner: — Thistleweod was to have 
knookéed at Lord Harrowby’s door, with 
a letter, purporting to be a dispatch, or 
with a ted box, as is used in all the pub- 
lie Offices, desiring it to be delivered im- 
mediately to the cabinet ministers at 
dinner, without delay. end ani it 
w reo » Would immediately pro- 
cea ele the dispatch, while T ue. 
wood, Wi ther of the conspirators, 
catered the hall as'if to wait. They 
were. immediately to open the street- 
door, others were to come in with hand- 

wades, which were to be thrown into 
c , and in the confusion produced 
by them all the. rest of the conspirators 
were to rash into the dining-room, 
where the ministers were at dinner, and 


the work’ of assassination was to have 


p eee tape the Police bad.re; 
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hand and two en the left, and Bishop 
observed that one of these had a windoy 
looking into the back pot of the pre. 
mises, the shutters of which were closed 
The door was locked, and it immediately 
occurred to him that Thistlewood wag 
concealed in this room: He instantly cai}. 
ed the landlady of the house, Mrs. Harris 
and peremptorily demanded the key. 
After some little hesitation she produc. 
edit, and Bishop, directly applying it to 
the lock, gently opened the door; and 
by the light admitted through an aper- 
ture in the shutter, he saw the gaunt 
countenanee of Thistlewood, just raised 
above the blankets which covered him, 
upon a wretched bed. He had all his 
clothes on, except his coat. Bishop in- 
stantly advanced, with ‘a pistol in one 
hand and his staff of office in the other, 
exclaiming, “ Mr. Thistlewood, I havea 
warrant for your apprehension,” and 
then instantly throwing himself upon 
his prisoner, grasped both his wrists, 
Thistlewood said, ‘‘ I shall make no re- 
sistance ; but; by this time, the other 
officers had entered the apartment, and 
he was. secured and handcuffed. It did 
not appear that he was prepared to offer 
apy resistance, no arms of any kind be- 
ing found in the apartment; but, in his 
waistcoat pocket, several ball cartridges, 
pistol bullets, and flints, were found. He 
was then placed in a hackney coach, 
which had been waiting in the neigh- 
bourhood by a previous arrangement. 
Lavender, Bishop, Ruthven, and Salmon, 
also took their seats in the coach, and 
drove to Bow-street. Whilst he was in 
the act of being pus into the coach, a 
considerable crowd collected, and they 
followed for. some distanve, with hisses 
and execration; many persons pointing 
into the coach, and crying out, ‘“ Hang 
the villain! Hang him!” 

Qn their arrival at Bow-street, Mr. 
Conant, Colonel‘ Trelawney Brereton, 
and several other magistrates were on 
the Bench, in the public Justice Room: 
and, for a moment, the prisoner was 
taken into this apartment ; but, imme- 
diately after, he was taken into the P - 
vate office at the front; where Mr. Bir- 
nie, Mr. Chambers, and other Gentlemen 
were assembled. ‘Thistlewood is much 
altered in his personal appearance of late. 
He never was. a very comely map, but 
ed; and . ugh he affected to yor’ 

and unmoved, yet there was a ghas 

ace a aks aan and a restless 


tiety in his eye, which manifested » 
Sie gucwted a the entree Wiuist 


care-worn. and exiraust- 
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the officers were relating the circum- 
tances of his arrest to the magistrates, 
bd by the fire, his hands still ma- 
, and seemed to listen to all they 
said with the most intense anxiety : a 
hectic flush shooting over his face as the 
different instruments of destruction 
which had been found were mentioned or 
brotight into view. Hewas dressed in 
a thread-bare black coat and waistcoat ; 
corduroy breeches, much worn, and 
: dark-coloured worsted stockings, 
with worn-out rusty shoes. He was ask- 
ed no questions here, nor did he speak at 
all; but the worthy magistrate having 
satisfied himself as to the identity of his 
n, sent him off instantly to be exa- 
mined before the privy council. He 
was taken there in the same hackney 
coach, and in the custody of the same 
officers who had brought him from 
White-street ; and as the coach drove off 
pe the — of af ome the croud, 
this time filled the street, utter- 

od tod eres oféxecration. Mr. Birnie, 
instantly followed in another coach. 
ey arrived at Whitehall before the 
ancil had assembled. In the . mean 
ne Thistlewood was seated in the por- 
hall, between Lavender and Bishop, 
and Salmon standing near him, 
ndten or twelve more officers stationed 
mdifierent parts of the hall. ‘There was 
also a serjeant’s guard of soldiers in the 
lial and the lodge adjuining. This- 
yewood, whilst waiting in this place, in- 
quired of the officers the names of the 
d iter nt members of the council, as they 
pass through, “ Who is. that? Is’nt 
hat Lord Castlereagh? That is the Lord 
Chancellor, I believe, isn't it?” &c. By 
Talfipast.one o'clock the following privy 
ounsello Shad arrived:—the Earls of 
Harrowhy, Liverpool, and Westmore- 
and, the-Duke of Wellington, Lords 
Castlereagh, Sidmouth, and Melville, the 


Una icello ‘of the Excheqner, Mr. Can- 
Ring, Sir Willian Scott, Sir Samuel 
pard, Mr. Wellesley Pole,. Mr. 
igge Bathurst, the Lord Chancellor, 
many other members of the council. 
‘Birnie.aud Mr. Baker, of the Marlbo- 
igh-street Police, were in attendance. 
‘after, the officers were directed 
in their prisoner, and_Thistle- 
Was instantly placed before their 
ips, when the Lord Chancellor 
a him as follows :—“ Mr. This- 
You stand charged. with the 
pcr ne of high treason and. of 
Re—Have you any thing. to. say 2” 
Woed.replied firmly ‘‘ I have no- 
-present.” He was then 
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removed to the porter's hall again; and, 
in a few minutes, Mr. Baker delivered 
his commitment to the officers ; who in- 
stantly conveyed him to the House of 
Correction, Cold-Bath Fields. In his 
way there he appeared particularly 
anxious to now when he should be sent 
to the Tower, and the officers, taking 
advantage of the opportunity he had 
thus given, of making inquiries in return, 
pest him what he had meant to do with 
the ball cartridges found in his pocket ? 
To which he hastily replied—“ It went 
do, Mr. Bishop, I shall answer no ques- 
tions.” He was safely lodged in the’ pri- 
son abvut half past two o'clock, and, in 
the mean time, the nine prisoners, com- 
mitted from Bow-street the night befure 
were taken before the council, and evi- 
dence at some length received against 
them. At the close of their examination, 
they were taken back to the House of 
Correction under a strong escort of the 
Life Guards. 
Here we must conclude our details of 
this monstrous conspiracy for the present. 


Before our next Digest shall appear, it 


is more than probable the conspirators 
will have been tried and executed, for 
we hope no unnecessary delay will be 
allowed to intervene between the detec- 


tion and the punishment of their guilt. 


A terrible example should be made of 
them, and the blow that smites them 
should fall swiftly. . em ecto 
FOREIGN POLITICS, | 

The assassination of the Duke de 
Berri, on the night of the 12th of Fe- 
bruary, as he was quitting the opera, in 
Paris, with his, Duchess, is.a theme upon 
which we could expatiate, were we’ not 
overwhelmed by’the magnitude and im- 
portance of our own de v 
during the last month. It has already 
been productive of great consequences, 
and we are much deceived if greater do 
not yet follow. The as (whose 
nameé is Louyal,) olstings'y persists, in- 
deed, in denying that he bad any accom- 
plices. We do not believe-it. We are 
firmly persuaded, not only from the pub- 
lic accounts which have appeared, but 
from private communications which we 
have received, that. the death of the 
Duke de Berri was merely the first scene 
of a direful tragedy meditated against 
the Bourbon dynasty: But we cannot 
now press this argument further, because, 
to show the foundations upon which it 
rests would i¢ad us into a wide and in- 
tricate view of French politics. _ Events, 
perhaps, will render such a view unne. 
céssary before our next number. We 


mestic events - 
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shall only add that the Count de Cazes, 
that extraordinary minister, has at last 
_ been driven from his post ; but not with 
disgrace ; at least so far.as royal favour 
can shield a minister from public odium. 
He has been created a duke, a minister 
of state, and appointed ambassador to 
this country. The Duke de Richelieu 
sueceeds him as president of the council. 
Who is to be his successor, as minister 
of the interior, is not yetknown. Pro- 
be | M. Lainé. 

e insurrection in. Spain is still un- 
suppressed; but the insurgents have 


New Faventions. 





[March 1, 


done little else than maintain themcelye, 

‘in their first position before Cadiz, Who. 
ther this city will fall into their hands, or 
whether the king will be able to muster 
a Joyal and faithful force sufficiently 
strong to subdue them, are both of them 
very problematical points. One thing 
we think is certain; that they will not 
now be conquered with the same facility 
as at the outset of the insurrection. 
They have had nearly two months to 
organise their plans and consolidate their 
resources ; and no doubt they have em 
ployed their time well. 





eee 
USEFUL ARTS. 


NEW INVENTIONS. 

Steam Carriages.—The application of 
steam engines to the impelling of carriages 
‘on the public roads, has hitherto been con- 
sidered as a refinement in mechanics, ra- 
ther to be wished for, than a matter of rea- 
sonable expectation, The locomotive engine 
was first employed for this pur by 
Messrs. Trevethick and Vivian, in 1803, 
and by the application of their patent appa- 
ratus to an engine having an eight inch cy- 
‘onder, 
of coal at 


were enabled to draw ten tons 
rate of five miles per hour. 


An engine, on a nearly similar princi 
hae lately been constructed in Trdand, for 
purpose of impelling a new stage coach ; 
and the proprietor has published a certifi- 
cate, signed by two engineers, stating they 


had tried the vehicle in the neighbourhood 
of oa has and hat tinge a coach 
loaded . & weight of four tons, at 


atthe upper side to the handle or pendant 
of the machine, (having a joint or not, at 
pleasure). which passes through the rim of 
the box or frame; and also the spring must 
be attached to the lower side, to a pendant 
rod, with a hook or ring at, bottom for the 
purpose of suspending, a scale weight, or 
power, At the upper end of the last-men- 
tioned pendant-rod is an arm, connected 
with @ lever, which is fixed upon the centre 
arbor; which arbor carries a hand or index, 
moving upon a dial-plate, and indicating 
the tor power exerted by the pull of 
the pendant-rod, and the consequent lateral 
extension of the spring, Or instead of the 
aforesaid: lever, a tooth-rack may be ap- 
plied, attached to the pendant-rod, to work 
iM a pinion upon the centre arbor ; and by 
the pull of the pendant-rod this rack will 
cause the hand or index to point out the 
weight which is applied. At the bottom or 
heel of the rack is a small spring, to keep 
the rack acting upon the pinion for the 
purpose of regulating or giving additional 
power to the main spring or springs, which 
may, under some circumstances, be neces- 
sary.. Place a small spring, acting against 
the main spring, so as to give strength o 
support to it, in-the event of its elongating 


or altering its power of action. 
Sever 
to etheet hee 






ty of form may be seer 
irpose of regulating the 
plate is to be attached to 


admit the cocks up 


improved the dial-plate to drop into and turn rouni 















ine ig.also applicable to ascer- 
peed of a ship or boat, on us 
Du suspend it in.@ 

: machine to move 
“by meatis of two stand- 
for the vertical motion of 
centre pin, or axis, at- 
‘the box, falling into a socket in 
ge for the horizontal motion of the 
machine. This being done, a line » 4 
tached to. the.ring at:the lower end of thé 
















pendant rod, and a fioat (of a conical or any 
ste dearebe form), at the other end of 
the said line falling into the water, meets 
with a resistance in passing through the 
water rtionally to the velocity of the 
vessel, this resistance acting upon the spring 
EN ed, the machine by the means 
described, the weight or force which 
+n vt wocaaraed to the velocity of the ves- 
se eution, will be indicated by the hand 
esgic ate, which has \ sduaked 
to this purpose, The dial- 
be ware for weighing or ascertaining 
power, ‘as well as those for indicating the 
velocity of a ship’s motion, must be divided 
from om Lia ‘experiment ; as the elasticity 
and power vary in springs, as well as the 
ight and huoyancy of floats, no determi- 
nate rule or scale can be laid down for 
making the divisions upon the dial-plate. 


5 reread of the Patent granted to 
y Peter Fouwrer, of Piccadilly, 
J y ; for an Improvement in the 
od of producing or preparing Sul- 
phate of Soda, Soda, Sub-carbonate of 
Soda, and Muriatic Acid. Dated April 
Pe 1819. 
declare, that the nature of 
pei invention is particularly described 
in manner following, that is to say: A so- 
atin of muriate of soda, prepared either 
dissolving muriate of in hot or cold 
rater , or evaporating sea-water, and which 
lution may contain any quantity of mu- 
of soda, that is or may be soluble in 
is to be mixed with a solution of sul- 
of iron, in such quantity, that there 
forty-seven parts and a quarter, or 
preabouts, of the sulphate o iron, to 
, t ‘parts, or thereabouts, of the muriate 
These materials, so combined, 
bmitted to heat, so as to evapo- 
De iy the whole of the water : the re- 
a or quantity, is then to be ex- 
red heat, in a retort of cast iron, 
;other material that is capable of 
fire (but the particular form or 
ites I do not feel: necessary to 
@ that is not of importance for the 
ice of the process), for the pur- 
istilling over the mufiatic acid, 
wil be separated by the heat from 
ease or residue left fromthe 
_ Lsgrty tie ‘muriate of 
of Jron, but w 
y have been cht aah ne 
d, found to be changed, or 
so ‘i s ualasions of muriate of iron 
pe 2 of soda—and which muriatic 
Bis: 
Beane: 
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acid is to be received into a condensing re- 
ceiver, containing any quantity of water, 
but the form of such condensing receivers 
I do not think it necessary to specify. When 
the whole of the acid, or nearly so, has been 
drawn over, the residue, which will be found 
to contain sulphate of soda and oxyd of iron, 
partly, or almost entirely, in a micaceons 
form, with some trifling quantity of muriate 


of soda, muriate of iron, and sulphate of 


iron, must be dissolved either in hot or cold 
water, and filtered to separate the oxyd of 
iron. The mode or modes of dissolving 
the mass, and filtering the solution I do not 
feel at all necessary to specify, as any pecu- 
liar mode is. unimportant, and the manner 
of doing it will occur to any one accustomed 
to such operations. The solution of sul- 
phate of soda is now to be mixed with a so- 
lution of caustic or pure barytes, and then 
dissolving it in water, in such quantity or 
quantities, that there shall be to every 
twenty parts of muriate soda, or there- 
abouts, used in the first part ‘of the pro- 
cess, twenty-seven parts, or thereabouts, of 
pure or caustic barytes ; the produce of this 
will be pure, or nearl y pure soda and sul- 
phate of barytes ; the soda is how to be se- 
parated from the sulphate of barytes by fil- 
tration orany other method ; but any peculiar 
mode or manner is not necessary to be spe- 
cified. Ifthe sub-carbonate of soda is to be 
prepared, the solution of pure soda is to be 
combined with the carbonic acid, expelled 
from carbonate of barytes, or carbonate of 
lime, by burning or calcining them, or by 
any other method; but the manner of ad- 
ding the carbonic acid I do not claim to be 
peculiar, excepting as above specified. The 
above are the proportions I usually employ ; 
but I reserve to myself the privilege of using 
them in any proportions I may hereafter 
think proper, or that may answer the same 


purpose, 
PATENTS LATELY GRANTED. 
Francis Fox, the younger, of Derby, 
doctor in physic, for a method of facilitat- 
ing and ensuring the discharge of fire-irms 
and artillery of every description.—Jan, 
15, 1820. 


Joun LEBERECHT STEINHAUSER, of 
Moffat Terrace, City-road ; for an improve- 
ment on portable Janterns, or lamps, appli 
cable to various p —Jan, 15, ‘ee 

James Tuom, of Wells-street, St. Mary~ 
le-bone, piano-forte-maker, and Wiiay 
ALLEN, of Castle-street, in the same parish ; 
for an improvement in ils cca ate 
15, 1820. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
Communicated by Mr. Apais, Edmonton, Middlesex. 
Latitude, 51° 37’ 32”.N. Longitude, 3’ 51” W. 

THE thermometer is noted at the extremes from the cold of the preceding night and 
the warmth of theday. The cold is ascertained by a self-registering thermometer, three 
feet from the ground, and the warmth from athermometer exposed to the north, ir the 
shade. twelve feet from the ground. 


REPORT FOR JANUARY. 

-| Bar | Wind | Gen, Remarks - 1820. | Ther. | Bar. | 
2g 40 
29 5¢ 
29°56 
29 50 
29 92 
2y°64 
20°60 
2g 





| Gen Remarks 
Cloudy a _ 
Clear 30°70 
Clear ° 30°78 
Cloady 30 87 
Clear 30°67 
Cloudy 30-67 
Clear 30.61 
Foggy 30°15 
Clear 29 86 
Cloudy 30°15 
Cloudy 30°35 
Snow 30 29 
Cloudy 30°36 
Cloudy 30 39 
Clear 30°29 
Cloudy 30 04 
Cloudy ¢9°87 
Clear 29°87 
Cloudy $994 
Clear 29 Bti 
Foegy 29°74 
Fogey 29 61 
Rain. 29°36 
Saow 29 03 
Cloudy 29°17 
Cloudy 
Foggy 
s.W. Foggy 
S.W. Clear 
S.W: Cloudy 
E.N. Clear: 
E.N. Cloudy | 


1619. 
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Clear 
Cloudy 
Clear 
Cloudy 
Clear 
Cloudy 
Snow 

Show 
Cloudy 
Clear 
Cloudy, snow 
Clear 
Cloudy, snow 
Cloudy 
Clear 
Cloudy 
Clear 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Snow 

Ileavy rain 
Thaw, cloudy 
Cloudy 
Clear 

Snow 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Clear 

Clear 
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REPORT FOR FEBRUARY. 

Ther. —Bar, |. Wind. | Gen, Remark Teeu mn ] Ther. | W s | Gen Remarké 
30.05 8.E. ; WwW. Cloudy 
29.9% s. in . Cloudy 
30.07 8. . Clear 
£9 80 Clear 

. Cloudy 
Clear 
Clear 
Kain 
Cloudy 
Rain 
Claudy 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Clear 
Clear 
Clear 
Year 
Clear 
Clear 
Clear 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Cioudy 
Snow 
Cloudy 
Rain 

1 Clouds 
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J Daily Prices of STOCKS, from the 5th Jan. to the 24th. Feb. 1820, inclusive. 
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Bate Bills dated in the months of June and July 1818, and prior thereto, hare 


been advertised to be paid off. 
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BANKRUPTS. 
PROM JAN. 23, TO FEB. 23; 1819, INCLUSIVE. 


- ifax, wousted-spinner [Wig- 
Ke , Gray’s Ion 

es. , orkshire, woolstapler (Evans, 
Sees ite ¥ dads coach-mariufacturer . [Strat- 
. West Camel, Somerset, maltéter (Brundrelt & 
a Bn tare : draper, (Shaw, Ely place 

MM. hire street, dealer (Nicholl, Cas- - 

"Great Yarmouth, merchaht (Swain & Co. 
ley, York, inn-keeper (Battye, Chan- 
Kennington, wine mefchant (Clarke, South- 
s&J. Bartlay, Size lane, merchants (Hakett, St. 
io Ventworth place, brewer (Bennet, Token- 
tanner (Clarke& Co. Chancery- 


th & Cross! 






Blease R. ESS BES 
> = ; 





ie 







m9 








aa. tn Bankruptcies i in and near London, the Altornies are to be understood to reside in 
; and in Country Bankruptcies at the Residence of the Bankrupt; except otherwise 


arent The Solicitors’ names are between parentheses. 


Ciarke J. P, Drayton, Warwickshire, dealer (Barnhurst, 


Stratford-upon-Avon 
Clarke PF. and shoe maker (Taylor, John 







Cowell $. Satton at miller (Tilson & Preston, Cole- 
Collier a Newport, liquor merchant (Baxter & 
Bowker, Gray’s - 
er (Blast & ~ » woollen manufacturer 

D nos Kin, street, tea G ew Inn 
Danro G ‘Linton, Kent, mae bo. Essex street 
45 Worcester, silk mercer Lincoln’s Inn 
Dutton s. es; Duse ie erpool,mefchants (Adlington é& 
Dundas J° Oajtiele, cnttle aealer (Mounsey & Fisher, Red 


Dickine €. Kent, draper (Carter, Lord Mayor's 


D¥baii hae Fiore weeny Fewer ta (Arundel, Fur- 


Eltiot Ht. Chinpentam, para nen eels Oo 





» (Western, Great James st 
re utcher {Parker 
i street SSerund, stationer Watson, Clif 
— — pond ; Tope-maker €Toun- ig a 
etton, - W lire, mealman’ (Collet & Bidar: FR; 
aut eC, Ha a wi 


Mo: ~ i Mien No. 74. % 








Freame T. We 
Vor. Xi. 





Bankrupts— Dividends. 


hy: . Greenhithe, baker (Yatman, Arunde) street 
Fulla ton J, Manchester, saddler (Wright & Cole, Temple 
Gallant W. Leadenhall market, market, fishmonger (Jackson, 


Gibson T. 


ven, butcher (Armstrong, Staple Inn 
Giles D. Syford, tehaven b mealman (Nelsos. ” Essex street, 


aaa M. Hel >» Bast Soochow, Devon, builders 
Green _T. iL erpaol, au we, ge, re & Bynce, 
Green J. er tow esehnoe CYoung, Charlotte row, 
Gregson | “ » Lancashire, vintner (Blackstock & 
Greenjond E. Old Kent road, carpenter [Glynes, Burr-st., 

ome Temple (Pollet, Paper 


T 
bead mierchants (Follet, Paper 


Guedes 7. (Pollet, Paper buildings 

Brace M M Essex ner stingboerve sone 

: ce, Nona cowkeeper P (Merrineux & 

Hayton J. W. Greenfield, Fiinishire, wire & iron manufac- 
turer (Edmands, Lincoln’s Ina 

nee Fe St. George’s, carpenter (West, 

vesoel aie mercer (Jacomb & Bently, 


builder [Willis 
Liverpool, grocers (Clarke & Cow 


lane 
straw hat manufacturer (Dix, Palsgrave 
stbchire, calico manufacturer (Net- 


i, draper oes, Holborn court 
Seber (Pearson, Pump court, 


Johnson 2 pn fee watch maker (Brooks & Grane, 


John street 
Jones W. Eastcheap, wine merchant (Richardson, Golden 
, innkeeper (Gaskell, W 


umberland, imiller (Steel Buck- 
near ey EG tailor [Bartlet & Co. Ni- 
ane 


Fore street, cheesemonger (Oriel & Co, Finch la. 
Bedfoad v4 street, packer (Gaines, Gardiner 


under- 
es are, eee 
bc tae ae’ 


Jones VW .jun. by 
Kendall J. Brig 
Kennard 
Knight J. Fore 
Langw 


Lawton T. 
, brewer 
Leseatd 
oo gies Sheffield 
hill, merchant ([(Koaggs, "Chane 
- St. J "s nf Richardson 
mt bm mye oe ectioner [Richa 
Lyach Chureh street, My eer silk manufacturer 
Marks W. St. Cheapeide carver & gilder 
nk Coat square. 
M sree, Covent Garden, mercer {Knight & 
M Lae baker [Bridges & Co. Red 
ates 8are Conduit slreet, jeweller [Boxer, Old 
ater . HNew Boad street, master mariner (Kear- 
k Spurr, Bishoparate street 
oe — memento apeaaaia 
bellows maker Nero Yoho Tan 


Wilts, meahnan pares 

a 
lear tanner (Clarke 
“Yorkshire, dry salter (Tollie & Co. 


froomonger (Pugh, 


R. Great Prescot street, Goodman’s-Belds, carver 


“Mon emg 


wie 


| Mareh |, 


Makinson, T 
ichel, Uaioe maple count, 


1, merchant fade & Tustin, Ne» 

ten, Bodie, Oxfordshire, nurseryma 
Wa." oa, He iHerelordshie ‘sadnsa nf — 
ed Lion 94 : ridge & 
stréct, Licester-Aelds, 


Pearson J. Beeston Roydes, ot 
Pokey = Brighthelimstone, grocer 


ey 
co 


perfumer [Way 
[Taylor & Roscoe, 


agsalione Drake, Old Fish 
Ciafke and W- Sh Roe Liverpool, oe toe 
he, woollen 
hurc 4 draper [Beli 


corn dealer Abbot, 
J. nn nog a Vane | brewer (Reet ty 


Saville.S. eer SE Cheohine cotton spinner (Brundret and 
Shaw J. Micklehurst, Cheshire, clothier 


mY 


(Battye, Chaa. 
ht I enemy linen draper (Stocker and Co, 


Shuttleworth J. and” T. Stevens, Torkington, Cheshire, 
A St Suita’ an and. Co, Gray’s Inn . 
Simpson A "s sr A merchant (Paterson and 


sal . ke , butcher (Milne and Co. Tem 
tian rag Goodman’s-fields, a te 
needle street 
Shine w Maryland-palnt, Strz Stratford, dealer 
Lion —— Wap 
Spencer S, Sccman Bast stree pemiawte, bricklayer (Knight 


eee % Thoraba Me, cloucester, tallow chandler [(Lam- 
Stevens J. 5 Chereyatan Cambridgeshire, gardener (Smith, 
Stevenson J. Broad sonet, cornchandler (John, Palsgrare 


grave, Tempie-bar 
Stammers TF. and W.. Button, Sudbury, millers [Wiggies- 


ey pat ang Ll nuke and Co. Lin- 
Swan Ww. 
Taylor . 
Taylor J. 

Co. N 


Commercial road, master mariner 
, 
reston, sanctaltre, tea dealer {Norris, John 
Bedford ro 
op-io- Marsh, wine merchant [Mason and 
ew Bridge stree 
+ Manchester bookseller (Hutchinson & Hop- 
kinson, Lincolu’s fon 
B. h Ply k, brewer [Darke & Co. Red 


Lion .— 

Tipping T. Warrington, Lancashire, miller {Mason and 
ousman, New Bridge street, Blackiriars 

Tinson_W. Christ-church, Southampton, inn-holder (Deau, 


Guildford street 
Todd A. Catherine court, Tower hill, 


(Clarke, 
without 
Turner N. J. Tower street, merchant (Doughty, Temple 


Watson J. and H. Friday strect, warechouseman (Wilde, 
“ College hill 
Walton R. beer street, Cheapside, hosier [Haywamn, 


Walker J. T.Jun. Axb Axbridge, Somerset, brewer [{ Pain, New Inn 
Weston J a ’ Kent, printe printer [Dyne and Son, Lin- 
con’s Inn-fields 


Weise W. P. Seo street, hat manufacturer Carpenter 


Chure b-passage 
Wilkinson at. ormwood street, dealer Wilde, College-hill 
Williams J. ann grocer Bremridge’s and Co. Dyer's 


Ww B. Birmingham, chemist Egerton and Co, Gray’s 


, merchant Clarke & Co. Chancery-ls. 
Rotherhithe, corn factor Towers, 


raerchant 


Castle 
Wilson R. B street, Vauxhall, linerdraper _ Phillips, 


4. er grocer “Fores artis & on aa 


Wire J, Colenenter, pices ly place, ote 
Windeatt T. B facturer 


Darke & Red 
Wood J. sNottingham, oo Bowker, Gray’s [no 
We J. Warton, Lancashire, coal merchant Nor- 


"as 4 Downton, Wilts, linen draper Jenkins and Co. 


te 





DIVIDENDS. 
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Marc 
H. G. Weilclose-square, 
11 . 
Little Sheffield, Feb. 25 
m, Feb. 26 F . 
Cuthbert I. & M. Ciarke, jun. Colches- 


Daly J. Ee . March 11 
ap Silver-st. March i1 
au aay Feb. ‘es 





) Kanon R. &T. ge Barrett, Strood, 


| Fi 
oe Feb. 26 
ao 
rd. ae. Marc 
j Felton R. Lawrence - eames - lane, 


Fox R. Cele, Feb, 2 . 
, Gomme Wy, N. Bénjamin & J.Berthon, 
Austin-friars, March 4 
bey J. Newcastle - under - Lyme, 


eee Bedford st. March 18 
i & T. Stokes, Kingswin- 





29 
avgaetst Mar. 24 


; 23 
. Brewer, Broadway, 


» 
He hao hey 1k Sage a 26 
Howkins. J. «3 Co. Poplar, fane, Ma rT 


eens March 11 


March 18 
++ mbar preety Ma pos 
01 rca 25- 
Leek, Feb. 26 


Heres t mJ. Tc huhiey road, March il 
Ashiey, Gough-square, 


teed.) Kins street, March 11 
Lewie W. & 1. Herderson, Little Tower 
street, Feb. 12 
Lieyd W. iun. Thames street, Feb. 22 
Lomas J. Fetter lane, March 11 
wood G. Whitby, Murch 13 
Jnr He scowl Feb. 22 


cnaie C Caro eee F % 

. e ee 

Mackens R. Fen cor . ig veins 
arsbail J, King's 4 Mar.11 


lartin C. Great Yarmouth, = 1 

Martin M. D. Burlington Arcad 
March 11 
Mercer 1. Heath street, March 11 
Milne G. Broad street, March 4 
Neate W. nor sey, Sg f March 21 
Ord R. Deptford 
Pardon G, lymouth, Feb. 26 
Palmer J. Wellingburough, March 4 
Pell W. Great Eastcheap, March 24 
Pownall 1. Heaton Norris, Feb, 28 
Rimmer I. lize rpaol, Feb. 14... 
Rains L$. W -wall, Feb. 29 
a Stickley, Feb. 7 
Pancrass on March 11 

Randall W. Leeds, Feb. 
Randail R. Coleman ren. Feb. 26 
Rea J. Mark lane, Feb. 6 


polly }. D. ‘Patervoster row March ? 
Russel J. Palace wh arf, Feb. 26 


Rumford R. Petite tine lane, 
Sause J. Liv March 3 
Sewell 8. A 1 crest 7. 


Sewell J. & D. Maemurdo, Hounslow, 


March 4 
oe G. uM. St. Mary, Ma 
me son R. Crown court, nods 1} 
r . & S. Salmesbury, March 8 
b+ 7B Newcastle - upon - Tyne, 
are 
Siffken H. Bush lane, Feb. 26 
Simpson G. Copthall court, Feb. 26 
Simmons E. Queenhithe, Feb. 26 
Smith E. Tothill Feb. 26 
Slipper J. Crostwick, March 10 
Ww. , icvarene’ * March 7 


‘eae 
sprites. oO. 's.Cimogty ch March Y ha 


Sprivg T. Great G 
pemece D D. & Ae D, Welch, i endcabell 
are . 

Sundins —e i tornee square, Feb. 5 

Stockham W. Bristol, March 22 

Taylor W. Nantwich, “March 13 

Venus J. Lower March 24 

Watson M. A. Fareham, feb. 18 

Watt J. Preston, Feb. 17 

Watkins W. Worcester, Feb. 24 

Wheeler J. Stratford - upon - Avon, 

March 8 

White M. A. Gt, Co eshall, be 25 
Ins S thelmstone 23 

wits Wardo sider ureck, Fe Feb. 26 

ewe” we a & M. Wilson, Liver- 


Woods row  Haod hton street, Feb. & 








Feb. 29 Renton W. Hoxton, Feb. 29 Wotherspoen M. Liverpool, Feb. 28 
’ m, March 7 Read E. & T. Baker, Great Russell st, : 
J. Haselot, March 7 Feb. 12 
AGHictison AL REPORT. 
! ‘pase JANUARY. 
THE ; eperations of husbandry incident to this season of the year, have been 
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W price of grain. 





>» Pity oe 





Becton of of that valuable root the turni 
— its long exposure to severe frost, and the general expectation of such an 
‘ ent used an increasing demand_for hay, which consequently obtains a higher 


Woc is more in request, and may be expected 
icipated “alacrity in the manufacturing districts: 
erienced a depression, which might reasonably be expected, as the usual concomi- 


he young wheats have assumed the pct ofan pe a 
ford he flatterin prospect of an t prod 
ery dep), 


FEBRUARY. 


Tr he meliorating inftience of the late frost, is sufficiently 


the most tenacious soils t for the ba Of peas, legu 
his Crops =, with which a considerable breadth bas 'y been planted in the best pos- 


y iy have the effect Hof taning Ha lp arte 
lisa Tittle on the decline, but unless the foreign arrivals are very consider- 
l eventually rise as the season approaches for sowing it. 


enerene? by the severity of the weather ; and the remark we made in our 
for ember last, ‘‘ that the exigeneies of the approaching winter, would proba~ 
se earnest attention and solicitude of the farmer in behalf of his live  stoek,’’ 
has already been verified to the full extent of our anticipation—the whole number of la- 
Seeerey employed on a farm having been required to procure turnips sufficient for 
til evens ion of the stock, and which after all was not only effected at much ad- 

Sey aed t attended with waste and spoliation greater than we ever remember to 


p must inevitably be very considerable in 


to command rather better prices, from 
Since our last, the meat market 


in the fine 
and other a 


rance, and the sets of clover and 
uce. Grain of all kinds (as 
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372 Ceremonial of the Interment of the late Duke of Kent. {Mare} 1, 


Below are given the specific gravities of several reots, as taken February the fourteen, 
anid.ascertained with much nicety by means of an instrument which cuts them into dice 
each containing 6}¢3 cubic inches; the weight whereof is given in decimals of a pound 
troy, from which it will be observed that inferior as the Swedish turnips are this year (in. 
dependently of the injury they sustained by frost), they maintain a manifest superiority ove; 
the white-loaf, particularly such of the latter as were sown early. : 

It should be noticed that No. 2, was taken from a field sown June the 9th, and No, | 
July the 13th last. : 


Potatoe - ° .314583 White Scotch - : - 261639 
Yellow Swede - .274479 White Loaf, No.1. - - -248768 
Carrot - - .274132 Do. No. 2. - ~ -167188 





— ~ 


INCIDENTS, APPOINTMENTS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, ie. 
IN LONDON AND MIDDLESEX, 
With Biographieal Accounts of Distinguished Personages. 








Ceremonial of the Private Interment of his late Royal Highness Epwarp, Doxe or 
Kent AND STRATHERN, in the Royal Chapel of St. George, at Windsor, on Saturday 
Erening, the 12th of February, 1820. 


On Monday morning, the 7th of February, at 10 o’clock, the remains of his late Royal 
Highness were privately removed from Sidmouth, escorted by a detachment of cavalry, in 
the following order :— 


A Mourning Coach, drawn by six horses, containing the Urn, attended by a Gentleman of the Loid 
Chamberlain's department, and a Gentleman ef his late Roya! Highmess’s household. 


THE HEARSE, 


Drawn by eight horses, decorated with escutcheons of his late Royal Highness's arms. 
A mourning coach, drawn by eix horses, in which were the Comptroller of the Household, the Domestic 
Chaplein, aod the two Surgeons who attended his late Royal Highness. 
A mourning caach,.drawn by six horses, in which were two of his late Royal Highness’s Ilousehold. 
The carriage of his lete Royal Highness with the blinds up, attended by the persona! Footmen of his 
Jate Royal Highness. 


Upon the arrival of the procession at Bridport, the remains of his late Royal Highness 
were } laced in the church, under a military guard, during the night. 

On the following morning, at 10 o'clock; the procession moved in the same order, - 
halting on Tuesday the 8th, at Blandford ; on ‘Wednesday the 9th, at Salisbury; and on 
Thursday the 10th, at Basingstoke; the same arrangement being observed, for placing 
the remains of his late Royal Highness each night, as at Bridport. - 

On Friday the 11th inst. at 10 o’clock, the procession moved in the same order to 
Comberland Lodge, where the body was privately laid in state. On Saturday the 12th 
inst, at seven o’clock in the evening, a mourning coach, containing the urn, attended as 
before, proceeded under an escort to the Royal Chapel of St. George, where the urn was 
deposited in the Royal Vault. At eight o’clock in the evening, the remains of his late 
“Royal Highness were removed from Cumberland Lodge & St. George’s Chapel, in the 
following order :-— 

: A detachment of Cavairy. 
Trampets and drums of the Royal Household. 
Serjeant Trumpeter. 4 
Kuight Marshal’s. Men. ' 
‘Servants and Grooms of the Royal Family, in fall state liveries, with crape hatbands aod black gloves, 
four and four, bearing flambeaux. 
Servants and Grooms of his late Royal Highness, on foot, in deep mourning, each bearing a fiambesu. 


THE HEARSE, 

_ Drawn hy eight horses, adorned with escutcheons of his late Royal Highness’s arms. | 

A mourning coach, drawn by six horses, in which were the Comptroller of the Household, and Domest¢ 
of his late Royal Highness, : 
A mourning coach, drawn by six horses, in which were two of his late Royal Highness’s Household. 
yo Carriages of his late Royal Highness. | 

vine: Carriages of the Royal Family. 
‘The whole procession was flanked by. the Royal Horse, Guards, every sixth man bearini 
: n the arrival of the‘procession. at St. Geor Chapel pel, the drams and trumpets of 
- Household _K . ht. at rasan 5S | ; the and grooms of the 
, filed off without th door. VAL the. oa the Dea. and Preheat 
i by the choir, received the body ; and the procession (having previously bee? 
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1820.) Funeral of the late King. 373 
, and being flanked by the military, every fourth man bearing a flambeau,) moved 


jown the nen aisle, and up the nave, into the choir, in the following order : 


Poor Knights of Windsor. 
Pages of the Royal Family, 
Pages of his late Royal Highness. 
Apothecaries of his late Royal Highness. Surgeons of his late Royai Highness. 
Rector and Carate of Windsor. 
Physicians to his late Royal Highness. 
Chaplains to his late Roya! Highness. . 
Secretaries to his lste Royal Highness. 
Equerries to his late Royal Highness. 
Giooms of his late Royal Highness’s Bedchamber. 
Pursuivants of Arms. 
Heralds. 
Comptroller of his late Royal Highness’s Household. ’ 
AGentleman Usher. The Lord Chamberlain of his Majesty's Household. A Gentleman Usher. 


; 


AGentleman The Coronet of his late Royal Highness, upon a black velvet Cushion, A Gentleman 


Usher. borne by Norroy, King of Arms, Usher. 
THE BODY, 


Covered with a black velvet Pall, adorned with eight escutcheons of his late Royal Highness’s Arms, 
unde: a Canopy of Black Velvet. 


Supporters of the Canopy, Supporters of the Canopy, 


Three Generals in their uniforms, Three Generals, in their uniforms, 


with black crape scarves. with black crape scarves. 


i‘ 





Supporters of the Pall, 
Two Field Marshals, or full Generals, 
"in their uniforms, 
_ with black crape scarves. 


Supporters of the Pall, 
' Two Field Marshals, or full Generals, 
in their uniforms, 


with black crape scarves. 








A Gentleman Usher. Garter Principa] Kiog of Arms. A Gentleman Usher. 
The Chief Mourner, his Royal Highness 
~ Supporter, a Duke. THE DUKE OF YORK, Supporter, a Dupe. 
— In a long black cloak, his train borne. 
wei dnsis PRINCES OF THE .BLOOD ROYAL, 
; i + Tn Jong black cloaks, the train of each borne by two Gentlemen of the respee- 
a tive Households of their Royal Highnesses. 
om ass Two Gentlemen Ushers. 


Yeomen of the Guard to close the Procession. 


Upon entering the choir, the body was placed on a platform, and the coronet and cushion 
aid upon the coffin. The Chief = Rena took his place on a chair, at the head of the 
pse, his supporters on either side; the supporters of the Pall took their places near 
Body, and the bearers of the canopy on eRhet side. 
he Anthem being performed, and the part of the service before the interment read, the 
dy was deposited in the royal vault. The office of burial being concluded, Garter Prin- 
ipal’King of Arms, after a short pause, proclaimed the style of his Royal Highness. 
_ After which, the Chief Mourner, his ric eeenoee, and others who composed the proces- 
. igal in the same order. 





FUNERAL OF THE LATE KING. 


ional character of his late Ma- coffin, were removed from the king’s pri- 
won him*in so eminent ade- vate apartments in Windsor Castle to the 
flow and respect of all classes of Audience Chamber or Chapter Room, where 
with the great length they lay in state for two days previous to the 
= which had elapsed since the occur- funeral. It was hung with purple cjoth for 
asimila we agree tba royal the occasion. ‘The coffin was upon 
§ @n interest far’ su a{faised platform and covered, excepting 

y pablic event wi fe enollee: a small pért at the foot, with e rich velvet 
Majesty’s remains having been _ pall ; and on it were laid the crowns of Great 
in lead, and deposited in the state Britain and Hanover : above it was a ten- 
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porary throne hong with purple wer a at 
the back of which was displayed richly em- 
blazoned the royal escutcheon surrounded 
with wax lights. On each side of the coffin 
stood three large wax candles, and round the 
room were double rows of sconces, each bear- 
ing two candles. At the head of the coffin sat 
one of the lords in waiting supported by two 
grooms of the bed chamber and two heralds 
stood at the feet. On each side of the body 
was a page of his late Majesty, and a gen- 
tleman usher, and in other parts of the 
chamber were ten gentlemen pensioners at- 
tended by their ¢aptain, the Earl of Cour- 
town. The concourse of people who 
thronged to Windsor to witness this impres- 
sive spectacle was beyond calculation, and 
the difficulty of procuring accommodation 
was increased by the presence of several 
regiments of horse and foot guards, who 
were ordered thither to bear a part in the 
solemn ceremony. A detachment of ar- 
tillery also arrived from Woolwich and took 
post in the Long Walk in the Great Park, 
about a mile and a half from the town. 


The morning of Wednesday, Feb. 16th, tke. 


day fixed for the funeral, was ushered in by 
the discharge of the guns in the Park, which 
kept firing at intervals of five minutes fill 
three o’clock in the afternoon. The great 
bell of the Castle and the. bells of Windsor 
and Eton churches, tolling at the same time, 
produced an awful effect. At ten the fune- 
ral apartments were again thrown open to 
the public ; and the number of visitors was 
increased by the Coldstream guards and all 
the military not on duty, who were permitted 
to march through the chambers. At three 
o’clock, when the gates were finally closed, 
itis computed that there were not fewer 
than 10,000 persons assembled before them 
waiting for admission, but who were of 
course obliged to retire disappointed. At 
seven the Duke of York, as mourner, 
took his seat at the head of the coffin of his 
venérable father, and there remained till its 
final removal. For this part of the cere- 
mony the preparations were very extensive. 
From the grand entrance to the state 

ments a covered way 1065 feet long, 18 
broad, and 144 high, constructed of timber, 
led th west gate into the lower 
Castle-yard to the south door of St. George’s 


Chapel, The quantity of timber consumed 


io structure was computed at upwards 
of 120,000 feet: it was covered with above 
5000 yards of black cloth, and. 5000--yards 
more, the whole estimated tobe worth 15s. 
per yard, were used in other places. At.six 
o’clock the ry who were trou 
procession, consisting of three reg 0 
horse guards and two of foot, began to take 
their respective stations ; the latter fornting 
a double line along each side of the plat- 
form, every fourth man holding i a flambea nbe \u. 
yard bat those whose p ; 
quited in’ St. G s Hall; but 


Funenal of the late King. 


[ March 1, 


admission to the Lower Castle-yard, signgj 
by Col. Stephenson, master of his late if. 
jesty’s household, were profusely distributed 
among the respectable inhabitants of Wing. 
sorand others. Tickets were also issyed by 
the Earl Marshal for seats prepared in the 
notth aisle of the chapel and in the organ 
loft ; but as both places would admit only 
about 400 persons, the demand for these 
tickets far exceeded the limits of the accom. 
modation which the chapel afforded. About 
nine o’clock, the Earl Marshal having com. 
pleted his arrangements, and the members 
of the procession having been placed in the 
order in which they were to move, the coffin 
was conveyed from the Audience Chamber, 
through the drawing-room and down the 
grand staircase to the mechanical bier 
(which has been described on former ocea- 
sions) upon which it was placed and covered 
with a purple velvet pall bearing the achieve- 
ments of his Majesty. The machine was 
propelled by ten yeoman of the guard, who 
were concealed by the pall. The royal 
corpse was preceded by a long train of per- 
sons attending in their official capacity and 
of the most distinguished of the nobility. 
Ten peers supported a canopy of purple 
velvet over the coffin, and the pall was 
borne by the Dukes of Wellington, Athol, 
Beaufort, Dorset, Buccleugh and Richmond. 
The Duke. of York followed as chief 
mourner, and after him came the Dukes of 
Clarence, Sussex and Gloucester, and 
Prince Leopold, with attendants bearing 
their trains. The officers of his late Ma- 
jesty’s establishment closed the procession. 
As soon as it began to move, the trumpets 
of the royal household commenced playing 
the dead march in Saul; the bands of the 
several regiments, with muffled drums oc- 
casionly joined in the performance, the 


. effect of which was heightened by the dis- 


tant repost of the guns fired in the Long 
Walk. In the Chapel, a platform had been 
erected from the south door down the south 
aisle and up the nave to the door of the 
choir: this was covered with black cloth. 
Qn each side of this platform was posted 4 
detachment of the First or Grenadier 
guards, every second man holding a large 
lighted taper. In the north aisle a scaffold- 
ing, rising by a gradual ascent, was also 
covered with’ black cloth. The knights 
and other stalls were lined and the floor and 
altar covered. with the same material. On 
each side of the-altar temporary seats were 
erected for the foreign sadors and for 
the noblemen and gentlemen who formed 
of the procession. The communion 
ble was covered with a ‘paced 7, oe 
richest plate brought thither from the 
pels Royal, at St. James’s and Whitehall ; 
the was brilliantly lighted 


and 
with 


whole 
wax tapers. 
rance to | 


e royal mausoleum was raised 


Over the grave or &- 


- trance to : ; 
ze @splendid canopy of rich mazarine velvet 
of The top was soraice’ yunted by an imper 
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efown; andeach of the. festoons that bor- 
the canopy bore the royal escutcheon, 
: in gold and silver, on a black 
ound. The organ loft was hung with 
ckand the stall of the sovereign with 
irple. The procession was received and 
igined at the south gate of the chapel by 
and Canons, attended by the choir. 
It then moved down the aisle, the choir, ac- 
companied by the organ, singing Croft’s 
i “I am the resurrection 
life, &c.” This was continued till 
members. of the procession ‘had 
po tras seats. The moveable bier, on 
ich the coffin rested, was wheeled on the 
platform under the canopy and immediately 
over the entrance to the royal vault. The 
Duke of York sat at the head of the corpse, 
with his supporters ; and the other princes 
of the blood royal took their seats near the 
ief mourner. Every thing being ar- 
ged, the solemn peal of the organ gra- 
subsided; the psalms usual in the 
service were chanted by the whole 
choir, and the lessons read with due solem- 
nity by the Dean of Windsor. During the 
ince of the service, the pall was 

taken from the body, the crowris were re- 







me. 
ee 


moved and the coffin slowly descended into. 


the vault beneath. The whole of the ser- 
vice including the anthems occupied two 
hours. When it was finished, the impres- 
sivé ceremony was terminated by Garter 
g of Arms, Sir Isaac Heard, advancing 
tothe head of the vault and proclaiming the 
style and title of his Majesty as follows : 
“Thus it hath pleased Almighty God to 
take out of this transitory life, unto’ his di- 


anes: the late most high, most 
woe? and 







nd most excellent Monarch 
mge the III., by the Grace of God, of 
ted Kingdom of Great Britain and 
land, King, Defender of the Faith. and 
bvereign of the Most Noble Order of the 
; King of Hanover, and Duke of 
swick and Lunenburgh. 
‘Let us humbly beseech Almighty God 
bless and preserve, with long life, health, 
honor, and all worldly happiness, the 
‘High, most mighty, and most excellent 
meh, our Sovereign Lord, George the 
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Fourth, now, by the Grace of God, of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, King, Defender of the. Faith, and 
Sovereign of the Most, Noble Order of the. 
Garter, King of Hanover, and Duke, of 
Brunswick and Lunenburgh. God Save 
King George the Fourth !” 

The Earl of Winchelsea, as chief officer 
of hislate Majesty’s Windsor establishment, 
then came forward, broke his wand of office, 
and deposited the fragments in the vault. of, 
his deceased master. The Duke of York 
and his royal brothers who were throughout 
deeply affected, retired through the Chapter 
to the house of the Dean, and hence to the 
apartments prepared for them in the Castle ; 
the rest of the procession returned nearly in 
the same order in which it had come, while 
Mr. Knyvett played the Dead March in Saul 
on the organ, in the most impressive man- 
ner. Thousands were afterwards admitted 
into the chapel to see the coffin as it, lay in 
the tomb. Thus terminated this awful and 
magnifigent . ceremony—a_ ceremony not 
merely distinguished by those appendages 
of grandeur which belong as matters of 
course to all royal funerals, but rendered 
sublime by the heartfelt homage of multi- 
tudes of affectionate subjects, who had 
thronged to the obsequies of their sovereign, : 
not from idle curiosity to witness a at's 
exhibition, but to drop a last tear over the 
tomb of a father and a friend, Notwith-. 
standing the immense numbers assembled . 
on this memorable occasion, no serious 
accident is known to have happened. His, 
Majesty, it will be recollected, when ap- 
propriating the vault of St. George’s Chapel 
for his place of sepulture, is said. to have 
directed certain arrangements for the express 
purpose of preventing personal injury to 
any of the great concourse who might na- 
turally be expected to attend his funeral; it 
is therefore the more gratifying to find that 
his benevolent intentions in. this respect 
have been completely realized. [We are 
compelled by the length of the official ac- 
count of the royal funeral published in a 
supplement to the Gazette, to defer its in- 
sertion till our next number.] 








Royal Library at Buckingham House.— 
als. 10: tent Literary depository was 
» a3 | la been generally supposed, the 

tte property of the late King, though it 
_coniiderably enriched and augmented 
SMasesty. It was first formed by 
sary Vill. out of the spoils of the sup- 
‘monasteries, and it has since receiv- 
‘Valuable additions from different 
es o om the known li cha- 
the present Kine, it may ex- 
that its value and utility will be still 



















































iment for Pauper Children.— 
has heeD formed to carry into 
ood and gracious act of his Ma- 
Sppre ting Dartmoor Forest for 


















- Prifcess Charlotte is to consist 6 


the employment of the poor of the metropo- 
lis, particularly the pauper children ; and — 
of which he has become the beneficent pa- 

tron. In furtherarice of which the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the Right Hon. 
the Lord Mayor, two of the principal mem- 
bers of the society, waited upon the King 
athis palace in Pall-mall, to submit for his _ 
Majesty’s approbation the plan suggested — 
for giving permanent employment to pauper 


: children, under the direction of the Society, 


the whole of which was highlyapproved. __ 

‘National Monument.—The Royal Ceno- 
taph to be erected to the may | of the late 
a group of 


. nine figures, larger than the Ife, sculptured . 
in the. finest Parian marble, which are in a 























































atate of considerable forwardness, from the 
designs and under the direction of M. Wyatt, 
Esq.. The amount of the subscription for 
this ‘national work was 12,000/., three thou- 
sand five hundred of which has been ex- 
pended in its progress, and the remainder is 
in the hands of Messrs. Drummond, to be 
drawn for as may be required. 
POPULATION— 1760. 


Great Britain - - - + 8,099,000 
Colonies - - - - - - 12,500,000 
(Omit Ireland) 20,599 ,000 
1812. 
Total ------- 61,157,483 
Deduct Ireland - - - 4,500,000 
—_———56 657,433 
NET CUSTOMS PAID INTO EXCHEQUER. 
WEG eee esc ewssess £1,969,934 
1O0D.. b.c ccc ccc wes 10,289,807 


SHIPPING—(COMMERCIAL.) 


WOO ae at awesc cae Tons 573,978 

HOG fewer ees ccecs 1,993,188 
BALANCE OF TRADE. _ 

1760 --+---------- £ 5,981,682 

180@ «c2-c---+---- 19,895,203 


ENCLOSURE ACTS. 

From the commencement of 

Queen Aane’s reign to George 
Tll.—234 + - - Acres 337,877 
From the Accession of George 
Il. to 1810—1502 Acts - - - 2,804,197 
Royal Crown—The Queen’s Crown, 
which is now in the Regalia Office in the 
Tower, and which was made for James 
the Second’s Consort, cost 111,900/.. Its 
weight is nineteen ounces only, exclusive 
of the velvet: Very little, if any, of the gold 
can be seen, itis so profusely covered with 
jewels, and although its diameter at the 
rim is only five inclies, it contains 605 

diamonds, and nearly 180 pearls ! 
Court of Common Counci!.—The follow- 
ing curious and accurate calculations were 
by Mr. Jacks, in the course of 
‘Speech in the Common Council, at a 
méeting held for the purpose of voting an 
address of condolence to the king on the de- 
mise of his late } . A comparative 
nt of which will shew the extraordi- 
7” which this nation has made 


mney of iat Wethha hee 
reign, in population, 
wealth, . ah &c. wre | 
Births. uston-place, Mrs. Travers 
of a daughter.—In Mecklenbui -square, 
the lady of Wm. Roberts, esq. of a daugh- 
ter.—At Tooting, Mrs. C. Borradaile, of a 
son.—In -place, the lady of Robert 
Smirke, esq. of a .—In_ Gower- 
street, Mrs. J. Harding, of a son.—At Wes- 
ton-house, the Countess of Clonmell, of 


whem seins, Pesci sieaiieiee e 
Sir Gregory 0. Page Turner, bart. of a 
ate .— At Kensington, the lady of Capt. 
ence, R. N. of “2 ye gel 
we Tacle’y of the Hon. 3. Tt 
—In Hill- 


‘ the 
Leslie Melville, of 2 daughter. 
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street, the lady of the Hon. Thomas Knoy 
M. P. of a daughter.—In Hill-street, the 
Hon. Mrs. Lawrence Sulivan, of a daugh- 
ter.—The lady of S..N. Cowley, esq. of a 
son.—In Mansfield-street, the Lady Hoy. 
ard, of Effingham, of a son.—In Hertford. 
street, the lady of the Hon. George Poule; 
of a daughter. ; 


Married.) At St. Sepulchre’s, the Rey, H. 
Parish, A. M. to Sarah,eldest daughter of 
the late Thomas Stowers, esq.— At Fulham 
church, A. T. Sampays, esq. to Miss Har. 
riet Kent.—At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
Charles J. F. Coombe, esq. to Miss Henri 
etta A. Church, of Bedford-place.—At Put. 
ney, Charles Parke, esq. to Miss Letitia 
Alcock.—At Chelsea, the Rev. R. Sandi- 
lands, jun. of Putney, to Miss Anne E. Cobb. 
—At St. James’s, James Armstrong, esq. ot 
Miss Susan Fisher.—John Hodgson. esq. of 
Lincoln’s-inn, to Miss Mary Godfrey.—At 
St. James’s, Thomas Wakley, esq. of Ar- 
gyle-street, to Miss Eliz. Goodchild.—aAt 
New Brentford, Thomas St. Felix, esq. of 
the colony of Demerara, to Miss Mary Os- 
born.—At St. George’s church, Hanover- 
square, Sir J. S. Lillie, to Miss Louisa 
Sutherland.—At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, Thomas Flower, esq. to Miss Elliot 
of Mill-hill.—At St. James’s, Charles Gor- 
don Grey, esq to Miss Mary Augusta Fo- 
veaux.—At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
James Molony, esq. of Kiltanon, to Miss 
Harriet Harding.—At Hampstead, J. Lock, 

. to Rabinia Marian, youngest daughter 
of Archibald Cullen, esq. 


Died.| At Stockwell, James Gathorne, 
infant son of Major-general George Cook- 
son.—Mrs. Mills, wife of G. Mills, esq. M.P. 
—At Southend, Robert Woodmass, esq., 66, 
—At his apartments in Bedford-street, Lieut. 
Col. Edward Handfield, 78.—In Cumber- 
land-street, Sarah St. George, relict of the 
late Richard St. George, esq., and sister to 
Lord Castlemain.—Joseph Madocks, esq., 


- 58.—At Hastings, Miss Sayer, of South- 


ampton-row, Bloomsbury.—Mrs. Elizabeth 
Crochley,of Sloane-street.— Eleanor, young- 
est daughter of Henry Dealtry, esq. of Bed- 
ford-row.—At his house in the Strand,’ 
Francis Wingrave, esq., 75.—In Jermy.- 
street, the infant son of Lady Arabella 
M‘Leod.—At Kenton, near Harrow, Mrs. 
Griffiths, 83.—At Camberwell, Sarah Mose- 
ley, sister to the late Dr. Moseley.—In 
Somerset-street, Portman-square, Mrs. 
Pownal, 64.—In Wyndale- place, Mrs.Sarah 
Burgoyne, 94.—Thos Vores, esq. of Orch- 
ard-street, 59.—At Stamford-hill, Mrs. Sa 
rah Chadwick, 42.—Mrs. Martha Godbold, 
of Bernard-street, 61.—In Sidmouth-place, 
Edward Dod, esq. of the-Cursitors Office, 


- §8.—At Putney, Mrs. Wood, relict of _ 


late Dr. Wood.—Lieut.-Gen. Sir Dav 
Dundas, Knight Grand Cross of the Bath, 
&¢ —The Hon. Marianne Courzon, ot! 


daughter of the “Rigtit Hon. the Barones’ 
Howe. 
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#IR VICARY GIBBS. 

Pied, on the 6th vit. at his house in Rus- 
sdii-square, London, the Right Hon. Sir 
YVicarv Gibbs, late Lord Chief Justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas. He had long 
been in a declining state of health. His re- 
mains were coaveyed to his family vault at 
Hayes, in Kent. 

The law has, in the course of a few 
months, been deprived of two of its bright- 
estornements.—A short time has elapsed 
since the country lost the powerful and 
much required aid of the Lord Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench, the late Lord Ellen- 
borough ; and now, he has too quickly been 
followed by his friend and coadjutor. 

_ Of a respectable family, but unassisted by 
interest or powerful connections, the late 
Vicary Gibbs rose, by unwearied applica- 
tion and commanding power of intellect, to 
one of the highest pinnacles of his arduous 
n. During the time he filled the 

rtant office of Attorney General, he de- 
fended the government of the country with 
firmness and intrepidity against the many 
and infamous attacks made on it, alike un- 
moved bythe insult or blandishment of a mob, 
hich, according to the popularity of his last 
“information,” vented itself in execration or 
flattery. Besides the great press of public 
y which occurred during the time he 
d this office, the few hours which, other- 
ie, might have been devoted to his fa- 
nily are. entirely employed by the vast 
influx of private business, and from this 
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time may be dated the commencement of 
the illness which terminated in his death. 

It would, while his memory and talents 
are yet so fresh in our recollections, be su- 
perfluous to eulogize his profound 
knowledge ; few, if any, excelled him in this 
respect; none, in acuteness and precision 
of judgment. If on the bench he occasion- 
ally exhibited a hastiness of temper, much 
is to be attributed to a constant irritation of 
mind, the effect of the weight of business, 
by which he was overwhelmed ; much to a 
natural state of ill health’; and still more 
was this attributable to a penetration, which, 
while it dived at onee deeply into the sub- 
ject under consideration, could ill brook the 
unravellings of those who, by slower means, 
reached that point, upon which he at one 
view had darted. 

lis private life was marked by virtues 
equal to those which adorned his public 
career. His charities, though not blazoned 
to the world, were not the less felt by the 
many around him; and though his name 
was not always to be seen in the lists of 
public contributions to charity, it was not 
the less blessed by hundreds of his poor 
neighbours. He possessed in an uncom- 
mon degree the powers of conversation, 
which, by those who knew him, will long 
be remembered with pleasure and r : 
with pleasure, at the recollection of the 
happy hours passed in his society—with re- 
gret, that they shall enjoy his valued friend- 
ship no more. 








aie — 
PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


' BEDFORDSHIRE. 


The idhabitants of the town of Bedford were 
ately alarmed by the sudden rise of the waters, 
hich completely inundated several parts of the 
Wa, itsomuch that people were obliged to live 
Op Mais the greater part of the day, It is sup- 
id to have done much damage. 
Died.) At Biggleswade, in her 69th year, Mrs. 
Godwin, of Leighton-house, Leighton — At 
il, Mrs. S. Colster, widow of the late Rev. 
fer, of Filkin’s-hall, Oxon. 


& petition to the House of Commons, praying 
| the depressed state of agriculture be taken 
tonsideration, and such relief granted as an 











tion of the case may warrant, 
fepared for the town and neighbour. 

ingford. It has been signed by all 
the the borough, with a considerable 
f Gf the other members of the corporation, 
tely 4 tradesman in the town has refused 


} At Woudley Lodge, the lady of James 
» €8q. of a daughter. : 
a.) Mr. George Cooper, of Reading, t 
ary, second daughter of William Green, of 
e Ye dge, esq.—At East lisley, 
nn Leder. 


my Mac.—No. 73. 
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IN ‘THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 
* , a 


Died.] At Reading, Mr. Humphrey; Mrs. Maty 
Davis—At Warfield, Miss A. Eastwick, second 
daaghter of Captain Eastwick, sincerely regretted 
by her afflicted parents—At Theale, Mrs. Daffarn— 
At Slirfield, Sarah, wife of Mr. John Cove. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Birth.] At Great Mirsenden, the lady of Capt. 
B. Street, R. N. of a son, 

Died.] At Great Marlow, Mrs. El Davis, 
75—At the Rectory-house, Hambledon, Auguste 
Laura, youngest daughter of the Rev. H.C. Rid- 
ley—At Stoney Stratford, Grace Wykes, widow of 
the Rev. A. W. of Haslebeécth. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The Rev, John Hulse, of Elwortb-hall, Chester, 
formerly a member of St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, among other bequests for the promotion of 
religion and learning, instituted a lectureship ia 
divinity, in that university, to which he annexed a 
considerable salary, arising out of estaies in Middle- 
wich, Sandbach, and Clive. The duty of the lec- 
tarer is to preach and publish twenty sermons, 
chiefly on the truth and excellence of revelation. 


_The Rev. Christepher Benson, of Trinity. college, 


has been chosen lectprer for the present year. 
_ Birth} Av, Woodbury hall, the lady of J. Ben. 
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Married.) At Cam\ridge, Mr. W. Kitchingman, 
of Leeds, to Susah, only daughter of Mr. Headley 
—>The Rev. J. Milner, B. A. of Catherine-hall, to 
Miss Crompton, niece to the Rev, Dr. Milner, of 
Queen's college. 

Died. At Camidge, Mr. C, Thorpe, 60—Mr. 
J. Silk, of Queen’s collece—Miss Catherine Lyon, 
seat Chatteris, G. Bleckly, of the Society of 
Friends—At Wisbech, Elizabeth, relict of Mr. C- 
Bradley, 66—Mr. R. Skeeles, of Tholomes Grove‘ 
near Wisbech, 80—AtGreat Wilbraham, T. Dennis, 
88-—At Tid St. Giles, Isle of Ely,.Mr.C. Lumpkin, 
81—A\ Chesterton, Mr. W. Jardine Purches,52—At 
March, Mrs. Sherhod, 69—At the Sixteen Fee} 
Bank, Mr. Jolin Rivers, 90. 


CHESHIRE. 


Married.] At Chester, Mr. Ellis Jones, to Do- 
rothy, youngest daughter of the late S. Boileau, 
esq.— Mr. Dakin,-to Miss Kent—At Sandbach, G. 
Thorpe, M. D. of Ludlow, to Hester, daughter of 
the late Lieut. W. Furnivall, R. N.—The Rev. E. 
Mainwaing. ‘of Peover, to Elizabeth, youngest 
davehter of J. Fenton, esq. of Doncaster. 

Died.} At Chester, Mr. J. Hanshell, writing- 
master—At the Vicarage, Neston, Mrs. Bailey, re- 
Tiet of the late S. B. esq. of Colchester, and mother- 
in-law of the Rev. T. Ward, A. M. prebendary of 
Chester—At Thornton, Mr. J. Williamson, 83, fa- 
ther of 9g children, and clerk of that parish for 50 
years—At Toly well, mach respected, Miss Char- 
lotte Denman—At Great Boughton, after a linger- 
ing il!ness, borne with @!mort unexampled patiencc 
to the will, of Divine Providence, Mr. Sparkes, 72 
At Pepper-sireet, Dramhalij, Mr. J. Smith, a re- 
spectable farmer, 75. 


GORNWALL. 


Considerable alterations are about to take place 
in the town of Liskeard. Several houses in the 
eentre of the town, the property of the corpora. 
tion, are abeut to be taken down, iu order to erect 
a commocious butter, poultry, fish, and potatoe 
market: This will be a considerable improvement, 
@s these articles are now exposed for sale in the 
open street, to the great obstruction of passengers 
on market-days. s 

The corporation of Truro have purchased the 
premises, at the entrance of the present market, 
mean, we understand, to tabe them down, in order 
to erect a cammodious town-hall, aud to enlarge 
the market, wliich was erected a few yeurs since 

Birth.] At Truro; the lady of J. W. Chilcott, 
esq. of a daughter, 

Died} The Rev, Wymond Cory, for many years 
vicar of the parisles of Twyardreath and Landrath 

=A . Penzance, Mr, Thomas Roberts, one of the 
corporation of that town, 41—At Lanteg!os, near 
Camelford, Mr. Samuel Keete,.77—Darrjet Fran- 
ces, youngest dangbter of Lady Theodosia Vyner— 
At Duryard, of a paralytic seizure, Mrs. Cross, 
relict of the late Geo. C., esq,—At his seat at Tre- 
lowarren, Sir Vyell Vivyan, bart., and is succeeded 
by his son, a minor—At Helston, Mrs. Julien, 68 — 
At Tywardréath, Jane Lucas, at the very great age 
of 104 yesrs—At Gwennap, Capt, Richard of the 
United Mincs. Nexans 
mS 7 29? : 
CUMBERLAND. 
The fourth of February was the éra of three re- 
~markable events in Carlisle: the proclamation of a 
new king: the first essay of lighting the city with 
i$; and the commencement of cutting the canal 
Carliste to the Solwiy Frith, 
Mh | At Penrith, 3. B. Gibson, ésq. to 
Grate Hanfield, daaghter of 0, Warwick; esq. of 


Chester—Mr. Henry Penrith, to Miss Mary Wal- 
ton—At Carlisle, Mr. Christ. Boyd, to Miss By, 
Brunski!l—Mr. Benj. Higgins, to Miss Elizabeth 
James—At Cockermouth, Mr. Kitchen, of White 
haven, to Miss Rebecca Armstrong—In the abbey 
Carlisle, Charles Davie, youngest son of the Rey 
R. P. Goodenough, prebendary of Carlisle—Sumuye 
Atkinson, esq. 69—Mr. John Pentland, 77M, 
Aun Smith, of Rickergate, 87—Tsabella, wife of 
Mr. Jeremiah Joblie, printer, 36—At the Vicsrage. 
house, Ainstable, Mrs, Smith, wife of the Rey, Ww. 
S., vicar, 56—At Cockermouth, aged 83, Mrs, Ayo 
Smith—At Stainton, Mrs. Dawson, advanced jy 
years—At the Parsonage, Lamplugh, Mrs. Joyce 
Yeowart, 90. 


DERBYSHIRE. 


Died.] At Derby, Mrs. Mary Breary, matron of 
the infirmary, 80—At Chesterfield, Sarah, relict of 
the Rev. John Atkinson, vicar of Ribchester, 76, 


DEVONSHIRE. 


Birth.|] At Rockbeare Court, near Exeter, the 
lady of the Rev. Charles Herbert, of a daughter— 
At Newcombe house, Crediton, the lady of B. 
Cleave, esq. of a daughter—At Exeter, the lady of 
Ralph Baenes, esq. of a daughter—AtSummeiland- 
place, Exeter, the lady of Thomas Premridge, esq. 
of a son, 

Married.) At Tedbury St. Mary, the Rev. C 
Barne, to Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of the 
Rev. John Tothill, rector of Hittisleich. 

Died.} At Manley, near Tiverton, Mary, widow 
of the late Henry Manley, esq. aged 68, surviving 
her husband but two months; and on the dy pre. 
vious at Whitehaven, James and Thomas, sons of 
Thomas Manley, esq. and grandsons of the above! 
—At Bidefoid, in her Qist year, Mrs. Anne Buck, 
widow of the late Col. (ieorge Buck, of Dacdedon 
—At Plymouth, Thomas IHodgson, esq , 68—James 
Remnant, esq., 56—Mr. John Day, aged 100 years 
—~Anue, wife of Peter Manice, esq.—In the Close, 
Exeter, Mrs. Kitson, relict of the Rev. W. K., for- 
merly rector. of St. Mary Major in that city, 8l— 
Mrs. Couch, 84—Mrs. Bowring, 85—At Torquery, 
aged 29, Elizabeth, the wife of Donald Grant, €sq. 
of the Ordnance Office, Tower—At Sidmouih, Mis. 
Hobson, relict of the Jate Rt. Hon. John Armsirong 
—At Newton Poppleford, aged 67, Mr. Phuip 
Wheaton—At Duryard, near Exeter, of a paraly- 
tic seizure, Mrs. Crosse, relict of the late George 
Crosse, esq., aud daughter of the late Francis 
Liewellin Leach of Frithewell, Cornwall, esq,, 7: 


DORSETSHIRE. 


The amount of deposits in the Blandford bavi 
for savings, which has not been established two 
years, exceeds the sum of 10,400!. 

Birth} At Camesworth, the lady of M. H. 
Nepean, esq. of a daughter. 

Marricd.] At Winterbourn Abbas, John James 
Lambert, esq., to Miss Elizabeth Davis—At Radi- 
pole, George Arden, -esq. to Marianne, secon 
daughter of the late Ssmuel Weston, esq. alderman 
of Weymouth—John Hussey, esq. Nash Covtt 
Mernhuil, to Christina, eldest daughter © J. R. 
Arundell, esq. of Fieldgate, Warwickshire—A‘ 


“Wimborne, Mr. Joha Inskip, to Miss Eleanor Har 


vey—Mr. George Jesty, of Newtor-house, 10 Muss 


Hart, of Kingston hall Fa:m. ae. 
Died.) At Bridport, Miss Wey, 64—!2 ** 
borne, aged 9S, Mrs. Napper. 


“ DURHAM. 


An excellent system ‘of employmest for - <4 
souers, has recently been introduced into ech" 
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pool. ‘They now manufacture cordage, doos-imats, 
girthing, and mops; and other manufactures for 
the consumption of fiax are to follow. 

Married.) At Durham, Mr. Richard Green- 
well, of White-house, Bishopwearmouth, ship- 
owarr, to Matia Anna Pearson of Durham—At 
Bishopwearmouth, Mr. Barry, ship-owner, to Miss 
Judith Nelson—The Kev. John Topham, of Brooms- 

, to Miss Bowes, daughter of the late Thos. 
ives of Darlington, esq. 

Deed.) At Darham, Mr. Anthony Rutter, 28— 
At Rytoa, Miss Isabella Alder—At Stockton, aged 
90, Mr. John Coates—Mrs. Jane Raine, 81—Mr. 
Ralph Sotheran, 53—~At Seaham, Mrs. Wallis, wife 
ot the Rev. B. Wallis, rector—At Monkwearmouth, 
Robert Whinncon, of Hope-house, near Whitburn, 
esq. 

ESSEX. 

The Rev. John Doiyhin, prebendary of York, 
has been preferred to the rectory of Wakes Colne, 

the Earl of Verulam, patron. 

Birth.] At Flowden hall, Lady Petre, of a son. 

Married.] Vhomas Nunn, jun. esq. of Mistley, 
to Mrs. Mary Aune Hales, of Laytonstone. 
 Died.] At Purfleet, Mrs. Chiswich, at the ad- 
vanced age of 103 years, evjoyiug to the last her 
best facylties, having the previous day worked at 
her needie-—Catherine, wife of the Kev. Thomas 
Gee, vicar of Thaxted, and sister to Sir John Flem. 
Leicester, bart.—At Blake-hall, near Ongar, Capel 
Oure, esq. brother-in-law to Wm. Smith, esq. M.P. 
At Worley lodge, Edmund Henry, second son of 
the Hon. George Winn, Li, 


, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Birth.) At Flaxley Abbey, Lady Crawley Boe- 
vey, of a son—At ‘Tibberton court, the lady of 
Charles Bernard, of a son. 

Married .]) At Painswick, the Rev. Thomas 

_ Browning, missionary to Candy, in Ceylon, to Miss 
aT of Badbrook, near Stroud—At Westbury 
Powel Skinner, esq. of Kingsdon, to Miss 
Vicke:-y—At Cheltenham, Capt. Thomas Forest, 
R.W. to Miss Tonor, niece of George Cary, of 
Torr Abbey, esq,—At Gloucester, Peter Wyatt, 
#89. sargeon of Nailsworth, to Miss Elizabeth Box 
Drayton of Gloucester—At Stroud. N. Miles, esq. 
\Matilda, eldest daughter of T. W. Smith, esq ~ 
At | bde, at the very advanced age of 100, 
ir, Christopher Hillman—At Cheltenham, Mr. 
felock, formerly of Devizes, at an advanced 
a gentleman eminent for his mechanical as 
is astronomical knowledge—Alex. Fothering. 
m, @sq. master of the ceremonies; the death of 
ose lady we noticed in our last publication. At 


















r budy to the grave, his widowed heart gave 
i he expired in convulsions. The funeral 
mts. Fotheringham was iu cousequence delayed, 
en their remains were deposited together in one 
fy , where five of their children had in one year 
been La ?—At Clifton, Elizabeth Gibbes, wife of 
: Foster Alleyne, president of his 
bil of the island of Barbadoes.—At 
Tewkesbury, Charles Peace, esq. 70 
lade, Robert Wace, esq. formerly of Ox. 
jy lamented by his afflicted family and 
she had endeared himself by the 
Integrity of character. In the life 
excellent man were manifest the prac- 
Puits-of the Christian faith without o:tenta- 
tt he was ever forward to assist in the miti- 
hes \ suffering. 
HAMPSHIRE. : 
Ronen Meyrick. D. D. bas been 
the rectery of Winchfield. 
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moment when the hearse arrived to con-- 





Births.) At Hipley, near Ports:nouth, the lady 
of Capt. Bashford, of three children, two sous and 
a daughter ; all likely to do well. 

Married.) At Alresford, Mr. James Harvey, to 
Miss S. Longhurst—Mr. Win:com, of Overtou, to 
Miss Penny, of Bath. 

Died.} At Southampton, Mrs. Sarah Hammond, 
sister of the late A. Hammond, ¢sq.6S—~At Monk 
Sherborne, near Basingsioke, Biizabeth, wife of 
Mr. Buxton, 29—At Portsea, aged 94, Mr. Cannon. 
This extraordinary man was never known to eat 
fish, flesh, or fowl, or drink any thing stronger 
than water, excepting tea in the afternoon.—-At 
Bentiey, Miss Frances C. T. Baston, daughter of 
the late Thomas Barton, esq. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


Died.}] At Hereford, Mrs. Pateshall. aged 50, 
widow of Edmund Pateshall, esq. of Alleusmore, 


‘sole daughter and heiress of Wiilliam Buroham, 


esq. of Westington—Francis Watkins Weaver, esq. 
—At Leominster, John Woodhouse, esq. 583—Mr. 
Joha Browne—At St. Weonards, aged 00, Mrs: 
Wilcox—At Ledbury, at an advanced age, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Brydges, relict of Rw Brydges, esq. late 
of Old Colwell. 


HERTPORDSHIRE. 


Births.] At Ashwell, the lady of the Rev. 
Heury Morice, of 4 daughter—At Albury vicarage, 
the lady ef the Rev, John Hammond, of a son. 

Died.] At Royston, aged 76, Mr. Henry An- 
drews, the cele (sgh 3, Seiad of Moore's Almanack. 
By his own industry, fiom a limited education, he 
made great progress ‘A the liberal arts, and was 
justly esteemed ove of ‘the best astronomers of the 
age. He was many fers engaged as a computer 
of the Nautical Ephemesdg;, and, on retiring from 
that situation, he receivedthe thanks of the Board 
of Longitude, accompani by a handsome pie- 
sent, as a just tribute for his Jong and arduous 
services. His profound knowledge of astropomy 
and the mathematics was acknowledged by all aci- 
entific men who were acquainted ‘with his abilities, 
but the greatness of his mind was never more ‘cOn- 
spicuous than during the period of hig last illness ; 
and ou his death bed not a murmur escaped his 
lips, but serenity of mind, patience, and resigna- 
tion, were constantly depicted in his countenance, 
in which amiable situation he continued until the 
vital spark nad fled—At Toitteridge, Gen. the Hon, 
Sir Alexander Maitland, bart, colonel of the 49th 
regiment of foot, in the 96th year of his age—At 
Laurel’ lodge, Mis. Sarah Isherwood, sister of the 
late Henry Isherwood, esq. M. P.—At Hertford, 
John Pryor, esq. 87.—Mary, widow of tne late 
Rev. John Wheeldoa, 27 years rector of Wheat- 
hamstead, 69. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE: 


Married.) At Alconbury, Mr, E. Smith, to Miss 
Mary Fuller—At Huntingdon, Mr. F. Maddison, 
to Mrs Chadwell, of St. Ives. 

Died.) At Huntingdon, Mr. Aveling, many 
years keeper of the county gaol, 77—Mrs, Islip— 
At Brampton, Mrs. Clay—At Aliwalton, Catherine, 
youngest daughter of B. Kenrick, esq. 


KENT. 


There are now living in the parish of Chevening, 
fifieen healthy persous, whose united ages amount 
to 1067 years, average between 7 lL and 72. 

At the fourth’ aofua!l meeting’ of the Chatham 
savings. bank, # appeared that sine the éstablish- 
ménut of the society, the sum of 2),72S3l. 38. 3d. 
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had been paid by 1150 depositors, of which 
435¢\. 2s. Od. had been withdrawn, and that the 


present stock of the society, invested in the hands 
of tbe commissioners for the reduction of the na. 
tional debt, amounts to 17,4331. 12s, Gd. 

Birth.) At Sandwich, the lady of Capt. Edw. 
Harvey, R. Ny ofa daughter. 

Married.) At Sevenoaks, John Jenkin Maclean, 
esq. of Quebee, to Miss Anne Burrell, of the for- 
mer place-—At Margate, Mr. G. Basset, to Miss 
Heney, of Ashford—At Waltham, Mr. D. Wickers, 
to Miss Sarah Ladd, of Canterbury. 

Died.) At Mersham, aged 78, Mrs. Piddlesden 
—At Maidstone, in his gOth year, Robert Gentile, 
esq. one of the common councilmen, and the oldest 
member of that corporation—Elizabeth, youngest 
daughter of Mr. Wm. Brown—At Keitington, Mr. 
John Iggaiden Long, 59—At Berenden, Miss Jane 
Browa, a maiden lady, 82—At Brenchiey, Stephen 
Waghorn, 89-—-Henry Daniel, 85, and Thomas Dann, 
83, making the united ages 257 ; these deaths hap- 
pening in one parish in two days.is singular—At 
Whitstable, Mrs. Phosier, 62. 


LANCASHIRE, 


The Cymreigyddion Welch society in Liverpool 
held its anniversary meeting on-the 3d ult., at the 
Castle Inn, J. Butler Clough, esq, president. The 
poets present became inspired into a voluntary. 
combat; such a display of genius, wit, sound 
sense, and readiness of the “ Awen,” (peculiarly 
national) would be scatcely credible to English 
readers, On the re-election of their hosorary 
chairman, their bard, Mr, T. Jones, reeited a few 
extempore verses. The Rev. John Richards, of 
Anglesea, was proposed an honorary member, and 
cfitic to the society; when an address from the 
rev. gentleman was read:—The old officers pro. 
nounced an eulogy on the members for their asto- 


nishing progress in théir vernacular tongue ; and 
the latter oh succeéding, animadverted on the 
happy omen of the establishment of the Cambrian 
society. Some good penillion were sang by way 
of accompaniment to the harp; and the greatest 


harmony failed. 

Births.}) At Westwood House, the lady of 
Charles Waimesley, esq. of a daughther—At Roch, 
dale, the lady of Capt, H. G. Baller, 88th regt. 
of a daughter. 

Married) At Liverpool, Joseph Hf. Adams, esq. 
deputy-commissary-general, to Esther, eldest 
daughter of Ottiwell Wood, esq. 

Died], At-Manchester, Mrs, Jane Lilly, of a 
consumption,. 17—Mrs. Susannah Grimshaw, 72— 
At Lancaster, Edward Burrow, esy. 36—At Liver- 
pool, Mrs. W. Hindley—The Rev, Henry Walker 
Ctookenden, minister of St. Clement’s church—At 
Parbold Hall, near Wigan, the Rev. Jolin Wads. 
worth, aged 56, leaving.a widow and ten children 
to bemoan the loss of an affectionate husband and 
endearing father, and to a Hamerous citcle of ac- 
quaintance au friend—Edwatd Hull, of 
Marten Green, near. Blackpool, esq. 74—At Long 
Lane Cottage, near Ashton-in-the-Willows, John 


LEICESTERGHIRE: 
Died.] At Market Harbro', Mery, wife of the 
late Mr. M. Chater~—At Market Bosworth, Eliza- 
_,.. LiNeDLNsaire. ~~ 
Birth.) At Laceby Hill House, near Grimsby" 
the le@y of Robert Oropper, esq. of 2 daughter. 


Laneaster ~Leicester— Lincoln Monmouth, $c. [Mareh 3, 


Married.) At Gainsbro’, Ricliard Fowler, of 
Redbourn, esq. to Elizabeth, only daughter of 
Thos. Fox, of Morton, near Gainsboro’, €3q.—Mir 
Borwell, to Miss Mirfin—At South Collingham, 
Mr. George Andrews, aged 63, to Miss Ann Taylor, 
aged 18—At Bingham, Mr. Joseplr Buins, to Miss 
Mary Smith. 

Died] At Walton Molegate, Mrs. Bass, Widow 
of the late G, B., esq.—At Louth, Mrs. Mary Bos. 
well, 88—At Gainsborough, in the prime of jitg 
Mr. Fillingham, while sliding on the ice, his heels 
were tripped up, and his scull fractured so as tg 
occasion his death--Mrs. Billiard, 85—Mr. Joby 
Rose, in the prime of life—At Grimsby, aged s¢ 
Mr. J. Plaskitt, jwn.—Jos¢ph Mason, of Swines. 
head, esq. 85—At Deeping St James, at an au. 
vanced age, Mrs. Swift—At Cowfield Gould, peas 
Holbeach, aged 82, Mrs, Watson—At Louth, Mrs. 
Wilkinson, sister of the late Cliristopher Taylor, 
esq. of Bilsby—Mrs: Mary Gillatt, 68—Miss Har. 
riet Davey, 19—At Revesby, Mr. Thomas Ry 
sell, 42. p 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


Married.| At Lavishes, John Digby Newbolt, 
esq, eldest som of Sir John Newbolt, chief justice 
of Madras, to Blanch, youngest daughter of the 
late John. Knight, esq. of Lianblethian—At Mon. 
mouth, Mr. Gibbs, to Frances, youngest daughiter 
of the late Mr. Walter Moore. 

Died} Lieut. Burgh Watkins, late 4th, or 
Queen’s own Dragoons, only son of R. W. esq. of 
St. Lawrence, near Chepstow—At Chepstow, Elizs 
beth, wife of Mr. J. Briggs, 2i—At Monmouth, 
Mrs, Howe. 


NORFOLK. 


The Hon. and Rev. Armine Wodehouse, clerk’ 
A.M. has been instituted to the rectory of West 
Lexham, vacant by the death of the Rev. Charles 
Mordaugt, on the presentation of Lord Wode- 
house, 

Birth.] At Meltctn Parsonage, the lady of the 
Rev. Phillip Hudson, of a son. 

Marriead.| At Norwich, Richard Taylor, ¢sq. 
to Emily, daughter of G. Errington, esq. of Yar- 
mouth. 

Died} At Norwich, Mf, Thomas Back, 76— 
Hester, wife of Mr. John Abe!, 63-—The Rev. 
Cliarles Mordaunt, rector of Little Massingham, 
and uncle to Sir C. Mordaunt, bart. M. P., 83—At 
Diss, aged 75, Thomas Jenkinson Woodward, esq, 
one of his majesty’s jastices of peace for this 
county, and many years af acting magistrate for 
Suffolk—At Lakenhem, Thomas Bensley, esq, 62— 
At Yarmouth, Mts. Anne Smith, 27—Mr. Edward 
Woolter, 74—Mr. Charles Miller, <3—At Cromer, 
Mfr. Wm. Grey. 65—At Rougham, Mr. Wm. Sauls, 
72—At Upton, Mr. John Holmes, 70. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


At: institution for the purpose of clothing the 
poor. im thé: adjoining parishes of Creaton aed 
Sprattony was established: by the exertions of the 
Rev. Thomas: Jones, im January 1817, «0d is stil! 
curried on with increasing suecess, Every Monds) 
the poor meet their svcrosaries atthe vestry-rooms 
to pay their weekly s. At the end of 
the -yeat,; the money so collected, is laid out i1 
rious artivies of bedding and clothing, and di 
among the benefit or receiving members, i2 exe 

to their several subscriptions. 


| Married] At Rasthingnone, Mr. W. Buel: 


to Rother, youngest-deughtes: of Mes Ws Disl®, 
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a At Northampton, in his 67th year, Rich. 
Buswell, esq. solicitor, To great integrity in his 
profession, he united genuine benevolence and cni- 
form attention to the duties of religion—Mr. Thos. 
om 50—Mr. John Wilkinson, 783—At Helmdon, 
Mrs. Marriott, relict of the Rev. E. H. rector of 
Syresham, 75- Mrs. Grace Wykes, relict of the 
Rev. A. W., of Haslebecch—At Moulton Grange, 
from the rupture of.a blood-vessel, Harrict, young- 
est daughter of Mr. Lloyd, late of Peterborough 
Mr. George Judkin, of Crick, in the 80th year of 
his age, to the infinite loss of that neighbourhood. 
Wo man was more distinguished in his lifetime for 
hinduess to his fellow-creatares, aud few have ex- 
eoeded him in charituble bequests ; amongst others 
he has left 1001. to the Infirmary ; t001. to be laid 
out in the purchase of biankets, 50]. in the pur. 
chase of coals, and 501. in bread, to be distributed 
amongt the most deserving poor of Crick, and 1001. 
towards the support of the school there, on Dr. 
Bell's system, and tle whole to be paid free from 
the legacy duties, and all other deductions—At 
Hatringworth, Mr. T'sidmore, 53—At Peterboro’, 
Mr. John Copeling—At Aldwiucle, the Rev. Thos. 
Naweis, LL D. M.D. rector of All Saints, chaplain 
sad principal trustee to the late Countess of Huut- 
ingdon, founder of the London missionary society, 
ahd father of the missions to the South Sea 
islands, 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Béirth.| At Noweastle, the lady of the Rev. 
Robert Green, of a son, 

Married} At-North Shields, Mr. Alex. IHen- 
derson, to Miss Margaret Buen—At Bambrough, 
JémerTrotter Gregson, esq. to Miss Marshall, of 
Swinhoe. 


Died} At the East Ballast Hills, near Newcus- 
tle; Miss Eiecanor Cummings, late of Wack worth, 
At Berwick, Mr. Joseph Marshall, 40—~At 
Ord, near Berwick, Mr. Geo. Laing—At Newcas- 
tle, Margaret; wife of James Wood, M D.—Mis, 
Prake, widow of the late Lieut. Peake, R. XN. 





NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


ere are now living in the small parish of Sear 
hear Bingham, five persons whose united 
es ma 431 years. The population of the whole 
age is only 170 souls: the oldest of these per- 
aa native of Bingham, and, as appears by 
: , was baptized August 18, 1725. 
lady of Thomas Walker, esq. of 
Grough, of a son. _— 
Died.) At Nottingham, Mr. Joseph Buaton, 74 
Mrs. Mary. Fliat—Mr, Wm. Rains, 60—Francis 
exeneld, gent., a well-known philanthropist, and 
Other to the late celebrated Rev. Gilbert Wake- 
"6, Gi-—Ann, wife of Mr. Samuel Bean, 45—At 
ell, Mr. John Adams, 85—In the workhonse, 
nam, Elizabeth, Morley, aged 86. She was 
of Derby, aud lived at the time id the 
fe wherein the Pretender had bis resi- 
mg his short stay in that towa, in De- 
+ being then twelve years of age, she 
Many interesting particulars of that 
rs. Margaret Foster, of Lound, at -the 
ary age of 110 years—At New Radford, 
hn Coope t Newark, Mc, Thos. Lawn, 
jorge Jackson, 73— Mrs. Ann Bettinson, 
iton, near Newark, George Maltby, 
Oxton, aged 18, Margaret Heorictta, 
: of the late Rev. Ephraim Roger- 
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OXFORDSHIRE. 


Thomas Foster, clerk of St. Mary's perish. in the 


etty of Oxford, when he had officiated as clerk 
twelve months, rang the kuell for George the Se 
cond; and although he is now 82 years old, aad 
the hell (St. Mary’s terior) is above 30 ewt. he pang 
it on Mouday for George the Third. During this 
bength of time he has regularly discharged the du- 
ties of his office without intermission, aad fre- 
quently rings one of the bells in peal. 

Married.} Mr, John Hales, of Cassiugten, to 
Ann, eldest daughter of Mr. William Kerry, of 
Wytham—At Banbury. John North Wilkins, esq. 
of Bury Fields, Burton-on-the-Water, te Anse 
Eliza, eidest daughter of limothy Cobb, esq. of 
the forme: place. 

Died.} In Oxford, Mr. Philio Green, 5i—Joshua 
Cook, esq. for many years an eminent bookseller in 
this university, 67—At Bicester, Mrs. Shillingford, 
74—At Banbury, Mrs. Elizabeth Hawkins, late of 
Brackley, 87—At Woodstock, in his 72d year, Mr. 
James Beckley, many years house-steward te the 
late Duke of Marlborough—At Deddington, much 
respected, Mrs, Hester Frencli, late of Steeple 
Aston, 76. 


RUTLANDSHIRE, 


Married.) At Teigh, Mr. Chambers, to Miss 
Chapman. 

Died.} At Oakham, Mrs. Drake, widow of the 
late Mr. Samwel Drake, &5—Mr. Mason, 73—At 
Exton, Samuel Moysey, esq. 86-—-At Langham, 
Mrs. Forks, 95. 


SHROPSHIRE. 


Married.) At Shrewsbury, Mr. Frederick 
Parkes, to Miss Gardner, formerly of the Lakes— 
The Rev. Joseph Amphlett, M.A. curate of Brose- 
ley, to Miss Martha Green, of King’s Heath—At 
Cleobery Mortimer, Mr. Thomas Parrey, of New 
Parks, Herefordshire, to Miss Hannah Jeffries, of 
the Gorst, near Cleohery—At Shrewsbury, Mr. 
Drury, surgeon, to Sarah, youngest daughter of 
the Rev. John Mayor, vicar. 

Died.] In Ludlow, in his 74th year, the Rev. 
Samuel Sneade, many years rector of Bedston— At 
Glanyrafon Hall, near Oswestry, Lawton Parry, 
esq one of his majesty’s justices of the peace—At 
Ightfield Hall, Mr. William Holland—Mr. Richard 
Builey, late of Abberley,50—Mr. Addison Broom- 
hall, of Albrighton, near Shiffnel, 71—At Adder- 
ley, the Rev. William Judgson, rector, and one of 
his majesty’s justices of the peace—At Manor 
Hall Common, near Shrewsbury, Thomas Koight, 
esq. one of the managers of the Liverpool theatre, 
and.a much admired comedian at Covent-Garden 
theatre. 

SOMERSET SHIRE. 


The Rev. John Harbin, L. L.B. rector of North 
Barrow, is instituted by the Lord Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, to the rectory of Compton Pauncefoot, 
on the presentation of J, H. Hunt, esq. 

On the lith of Feb. the church of St. Mary, at 
Bathwick, was consecrated by the Bishop of Gioa- 
cester, at the request of the venerable Bishop of 
the Diocese, who could not personally attend from 
indisposition. It is a spacious and elegant speci- 
men of modern gothic architecture. 

It is with pleasure we annogace the intention of 


_the late Mr. Bird’s fiiends to oper an exhibition of 
some of his best works, for the benefit of his family. 
‘The generosity of sevcral individuals, who are in 


possession of the productions of his peacil, enebles 
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them to make this effort on behalf of those who 
were nearest to the ingenious artist, whose loss has 
been so generally lamented. 

Married.) At Bath, the Rev. Edward Lovell, to 
Fanny, youngest daughter of J. Kerie, esq. of 
Laura-plece. 

Died.} At Wells, suddenly, much !amented by 
a numerous poor,to whom his benevolevce and 
attendance, gratis, for many years, will render his 
loss long and deserviogly regretted, Mr. M. Lee, 
surgeon, brotherto Lieut. Thos. Lee, Royal -Navy— 
At her lodgings in the Upper Bristol-road, Bath, 
73, Mrs. Bell, formerly the celebrated and beautiful 
‘Miss Mansell, of the Bath and London Theatres. 
She possessed a considerable share of professional 
merit, and in the expression of the pathetic, and 
the display of the higher passions, she has seldom 
been excelled. To Henderson’s Macbeth, Miss 
Mansel! was the original Lady, and to our favourite 
Dimond she was the equally favourite Juliet and 
Lady Randolph. Mrs. Bell, assailed by afflictions, 
and by the approach of advanced age, had long 
retired from the dramatic: world ; and her chief 
support was latterly an annuity of 251. per annum 
from the funds of the National Benevolent Insti- 
tution, and but for that admirable Pian and the aid 
of a tew friends, who remembered her in earliest 
years, her declining hours would have been passed 
‘in quicksands and in miseries.—At Bath, the 
Rev. John Amyatt Channdy, of Charlynch; he was 
buried in the Abbey Church, at the unusual hour 
of eleven o'clock at night—Miss Whitehead, eldest 
daughter of the late George Whitehead, esq. of 
Weston House.—At the advanced age of 86, the 
Rev. Dr. Haweis—Mp. Robert Ricards, secretary of 
the Bath Agricultural Society—Mis. Rogers, wife 
of the Rev. J. M. R. of Pulteney-street—At the 
Hot Wells, Bristol, in her 71st year, the Dowager 
Countess of Granard, sister of the late Earl of 
Berkeley — At Huntsworth, near Bridgewater, 
Joseph Gatcombe, esq.—Catherine, wife of ‘Vil- 
liam Phelps, esq. of East Pennard—At Bristoi, 
John Madox, esq. 81—At Taunton, Mr. Samuel 
Dewe, upwards of twenty years postmaster, 77 ~At 
Yeovil, Mr. Samuel Watts, 84. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


The Lunatic Asylum at Stafford, an extensive 
and commodious building, has been opened for 
the admission of patients above a year; and from 
a report just published by the visiting Committee, 
with a success rarely equalled in the history of any 
similar institution. It was opened with the avowed 
intention of aciing upon the humane system, of 
dispensing, as faras possible, with every species of 
coercion, under the decided couviction, not merely 
of its inefficiency, but of its absolute injury, to 
the recovery of the patient. This appears to be 
confirmed by the faet of nearly all of the patients 
having recovered in whose cases any hopes were 
entertained by the medical attendants themselves. 
By affording to the unfortunate sufferers, every 
amusement, exercise, and employment, compatible 
with their respective cases (in which particular de- 
partment, devotion and the regular attendance of 

‘a Clergyman of the established Church form a 
part,) the visitors appear to have materially miti- 
gated the severity of this dreadful calamity, and 
the affliction necessarily consequeut on a separation 
from home and family. The situation of the Asy- 

bum is allowed to be beautiful, as well as healthy, 
and the extensive walks, airing grounds, &c. are 

‘Jaid out with much taste and judgment ; the 


whole premises consisting of upwards of twelve 
acres. ' 


; 

Married.) At Ridwere, Mr. Wm. Amies, 
Miss Jacksou, of Armitage. 

Died} At Blithfield, in the 77th year of je, 
age, the Right Hou- Louisa, Lady Bagot, relict of 
the late, and mother of the present Lord Bagot, 
She was the only surviving daughter of Jo) 
Viscgunt St. Join, of Lydiard Trezoze, e¢ dex 
brother of Heory St. John, first Viscount Boling. 
broke—At Hanley, much respected, Mr. James 
Smith. 


SUPPOLK. 


The Rev. Harrison Packard, A.M. is iastituted 
to the rectory of Fardley, with the vicarize of 
Westleton annexed, on the presentation of David 
Elisha Davy, esq. of the Grove in Yoxford, and 
l.enry Jermyn, esq, of Sibton. 

The Rev. Henry William Rous Birch, A. M, js 
instituted to the vicarage of Reydon, and licensed 
to the perpetual curacy of Southwold, on the pre. 
sentation aud nominationof Lord Rous. 

Marvried.} At Southwold, Lieut. John A, Kili. 
wick, R.N. to Mery Ann, daughter of thie late 
Geo, Chapinan, esq. of Hanworth, Norfolk-Mr, 
Pettit, of Michfield, to Harriet, youngest daughter 
of William Jackson, esq. of Gostlings Hall, Deben. 
ham. 

Died.} At Ipswich, Warwell Scarbyn, esq. B.A, 
formerly of Gonville and Caius College, Cainbridge, 
75—Mrs. Cooke, 76—Mrs. Hannah Alexander, wife 
of Dykes A. esq. banher—Mrs. Sarah Hale, 51— 
Mrs. Bryant, 55—At Bradfield Co:nbust, Frances, 
wife of Mr. Cocksedge, 32—At Withersfie'd, Mrs, 
Elwes, widow of the late Carey Elwes, esq. of 
Isleworth, Middlesex—Miss Martin, sister of 
James M. esq. of Melton, near Woodbritr—At 
Redgrave, Mr. Williams Rogers, 81—At Blyth 
boiough Lodge, Charlotte, daughter of Tiomas 
Taylor, esq. 24—At Stradbrooke, Elizabeth, wife of 
Mr. Henry Jeffries, 54—At Halesworth, James 
Tillott, gent. 8¢. 


SUSSEX. 
Died.) At Hellingsly, aged 76, James Merricks, 


‘esq.—At East Grinstead, the Honourable Cathe- 


rine Neville, late of Queen street, May-fair. She 
was born in the year 1798, and was the daughter of 
William, the fourteenth Baron of Abergavenny ; 
sister of the late George, who was created Earl of 
Abergavenny, and annt to the present Eai!. She 
was one of the Maids of Honour to the late 
Princess of Wales, the mother of the King, to the 
time of her death. Though at the advanced age 
of 92, she retained her facalties to the last. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


Birth.] At Weston House, the Countess % 
Clonmel, of twin daughters. 

Married.) At Birmingham, Mr. Joseph Palmer, 
to Miss Aun Grer, of Worcester. 

Died.}] At Wonifgton, John Hambroug), ¢%- 
second son of J. H. of M&rchwood Lodze—At 
Coleshill, Mr. Albert Palmer, an eminent «tiornty, 
of Lutterworth. 


WESTMORELAND. 


Married] At Cropthwaite, Alexander Douglas 
Dalzel, esq. to Mary, eldest daughter of R. Bigg 
esq. of Milbeck, near Reswick—At Kendel, Mi. 
William Robinsoy, to Miss Hannah Bell. 

Died.] At Kendal, Mrs. Harrison, re!ict of the 
late Jackson Wiarrison, esq. ove ‘of the senior 
Aldermen. She has bequeathed 1200!. to cifferest 
charitable foundations of that place: viz. 50l. © 
the widows of the Hospital; 200!. to the Dispe 
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sary; 2001, to the Bible Society ; and 2001. to the 
society for relieving the Sick Poor—Mr. John Daw- 
son, 75—Mr. Richard Birkett, 6¢—At Ravenstone- 
dale, Elizabeth, wite of Mr. E. Hodgson, 64—At 
Brough, Miss Rumney, 16—At Ambleside, Mrs. 
Knott, 90. / 

WILTSHIRE. 


Marricd.] At Beechingstoke, Edw. G. Polhill, 
esq. of Chariton, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Joseph Gilbert, esq. of Packshipton. 

Died} At his cottage, near Salisbury, Morgan 
Dove Blandford, esq. 81—Gifford Warriner, of 
Conock House,- near the Devizes, esq. at an ad- 
vanced age—Charles Bythsea, of Atworth, esq.— 
At Purton House, Robert Willson, esq. one of his 
Majesty's Justices of the Peace for that county, 
beloved aud esteemed by a large circle of friends, 
and regretted by all who knew him—Gearge 
Moore, esq. of Durrington — At the vicarage, 
Wootton Bassett, Caroline, wife the Rev. Thomas 
‘Hyde Ripley, and daughter of the late William 
Honeywood, of Marks Hall, Essex, esq.—At bis 
seat near Devizes, W. U. Grubbe, esq. one of his 
Majesty’s Justices of Peace, and Deputy Lieutenant 
for this county. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


The Rev. Edward Ilerbert, B. A. has been in 
stituted to the rectory of Abberton, void by the 
death of David Lewis, clerk, the late incumbent, 
‘on the presentation of Margaret Sheldon, of Abber- 
ton, widuw. 
| The Rev. H. Southall, to the vicarage of Bish- 


anpton, 
“Marricd.| At Worcester, Robert Haliburton, 
e69, to Ann, third daughter of Mr. Rebert Cham- 
‘berlaine—Mr. John Hall, of Stoke, to Mary Ann 
‘Martin, of Badbrook, Warwick-lane. 

© Died.) At Worcester, Mr. Robert -Wood, of 
Tutkey street—Mrs. Lillwull, Foregate-street—Mr. 
John Edwatds. of the London-road, 86—At Stoke 
Prior, Mr. John Ashmore, much respected—At 
Kidderminster, J. Newcombe, esy.—Mr. Thomas 
Wells, 75—-At Hallow, the Rev. Chas. Lewis 
Shipley, M.A. vicar of Grimiey. 


ee YORKSHIRE. 
George Pocock, esq. is elected Lord Mayor of 
for the present year. 
@] At Hull, Lieut. Thos. Brooke, to 
er of Mr. Munday—At Kippex Ashton, 
very Mosley, of Park Hill, Derbyshire, 
‘Mary Theresa, only child of the late William 
mables, of Hemsworth, esq—At Wakefield, the 
Rev. les Rogers, of Horseforth, to Cecilia, 
eldest daughter of M.D. Cawood, of Newton. 
_ Sea.) At Horley Green, near Halifax, Jane, 
Pe fate James Drake, esq. and sister of 
ite Rev. Miles Atkinson, of Leeds, 77—Thos. 
better known by the name of the Hors- 
Jaen Fost, This hardly veteran had attained to 
‘Me 88th Year of his age, upwards of 50 years of 
Phe had spent in the humble but useful 
city of a letter-carrier between Leeds and 
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that he continned to perform his accustomed duties 
ull withiu about four ycars of his death, and he 
has left behind him a race of desceudants, consist- 
ing of 7 children, 34 grand-children, and 24 great 
graad children—At Hull, Capt. William Hunter, 
64—At Leeds, in the bloom of life, aged 17, Mary 
Jane, third daughter of Thomas Tenant, esq —At 
Ferrey bridge, on her road to London for medical 
advice, Margaret, wife of the Rev. Edward Parsons, 
of Leeds—At Kuaresborough, Robert Dent, esq. 53 
—At M~sbro’ near Rotherham, 81, Sarah, relict of 
Samuel Walker, esq. and mother of Samuel Walker, 
esq. M.P. of Alawark—At Wadworth, near Don- 
caster, the Rev, Heury Dickson, vicar uf Wad- 
worth and rector of Addington, Gloucestershire, 67 
—At Giggleswick, Mrs. Paley, the only surviving 
sister of the celebrated Dr. Wm. Paley—At Pudscy, 
Mr. Frank Pearson, 100—At Goddard Hall, near 
Sheffield, Mrs. Stirling, widow of the late Thos. S, 
esq.—At Coats Hall, Mrs. Flint, widow of the late 
Col. Viint. 
WALES. 

The inhabitants of Kidweily, Caermarthenshire, 
were highly.entertained on the 24th ult. by the 
revival of church bell ringing, having for ‘many 
years been destitute of that gratifying melodicus 
music, iu consequence of four bells out of the ori- 
ginal peal being broken; which deficiency was 
supplied by Mr. John Kingston, bell-founder, of 
Bridgwater, by four new ones. 

The prizes proposed for the members of Jesus 
College, Oxford, this year, are: First, for the best 
welsh Essay on these words of Taliesin, “ E£u /é- 
with agadwant.” 501. , 

2. For the best translation of Blair’s Sermon 
“On the Improvement of Time.” Genesis xivii. 
8. 101. 

3. To the best Welsh Reader in Jesus College 
Chapel, 6i. To the second best, 41. 

4, For the best six Englynion on the following 
subject: “ Llwyddiant ¢ Goleg ur Iesu.” 21.— 
The Essay and the Englynion, to which the prizes 
shall have been adjudged, will be recited at the 
Annual Meeting of the members of Jesus College, 
to be held at Aberystwith, in July next. 

The Rev. David Rowland, of Caermarthen, has 
been presented to the vicarage of Tregaron, Cardi- 
ganshire, vacant hy the cession of the Rev. Maurice 
Griffiths. 

Married.) Rees Price, esq. to Jane Gower of 
Cardigan, niece to Sir Erasmus Gower, admiral of 
the white—Walter Willett Harries, ecq. to Miss 
Hannah Peregrine, hoth of Hakin, Pembrokeshire. 

Died.} At Beaumaris, Mr. Robert Allan, aa al- 
derman of that corporation—At the rectory-house, 
Gwaenyscor, Flint, the Rev. R.-: Roberts, ree- 
tor—At Dolforwyn Hail, Montgomeryshire, the 
lady of the Rev. Joha Peyca—At Dale Castle, 
Pembrokeshire, Jolin Lloyd, esq. of that place, aud 
of Mabus, Cardiganshire, a geotieman, whose death 
will be most poignantly felt ia both these counties 
—At Boverton, Glamorganshire, at the very ad- 
vanced age of 9+ Mr. James Wood—At Plas-yn- 
bonwn, Merioucthsbire, in his 64th year, Edward 
Jones, esq.—The Rev. David Price, of Hendrexhys 
Gethin, 75 —The Hon. Laura Fitzroy, grand- 
daughter of Lord Robert Seymour, of Pembioke— 
At Bodyullin, 63, Thomas Davies, esq.—The Rev. 
Eliezer Williams, M. A. vicar of Lampeter, Cardi- 
ganshire, and master of the gramma: schoo!—The 
Rev. John Jones, vicar of Warren, Pembrokeshire 
—The Hon. and Rev. Francis Pool Stratford, 

_ younger brother of the Earl of Aldborough—The 
Rev. David Morgan, vicar of Liangeler, and a me- 
gistrate for Caermarthenshire. 
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SCOTLAND. 

On the @5th January the foundation stone of a 
*Plendid monument to the memory of Robert 
Baras was laid in his own native county. The 
base of this monument is triangular, representing 
the three districts of Kyle, Carrick, and Cunoing- 
hem, in the centre of which there is to be an 
apartment fer the aceotumodation of visitors. The 
triangular pert of the building rises to the height 
of 20 feet, on the top of which a range of nine co- 
lumns of the Corinthian order ascends, cf 3:) feet 
elevation, which is to be surmounted by a cupola, 
crowned by a tripod. The whole height of the mo- 
nument will be upwards of sixty feet; and its 
effect, as exhibited in the design, is exceedingly 
rich and beautiful. The site chosen for it, is a ris- 
ing ground on the left of the road leading from 
Ayr to Maybole, and in the immediate vicinity of 
page Kirk, and the old bridge of Doon ; the 
t#¥o most conspicuous places in the poem of “ Tam 
o Shanter,” which may be reckoned the master- 
piece of Burn’s muse. The scenery by which the 
site of the monument is surrounded, is exceedingly 
picturesque. 

Birth.) At Rockville, Lady Eleanor Belfour, of 
a son. 

Married.) At Ormidale, Major James Limond, 
ef the Hon. E. I. C. artillery, Madras, to Jessica, 
third daughter of Johu Campbell, esq. of Ormi- 
dale—John Murray, of Haregills, esq. to Eliza, 
enly daughter of the late John Little, of Chapel, 
mear Moffat, esq —Aadrew Scott, e:q. of Hyndlee, 
Roxburghshire, to Miss Helen Graham, of Liver- 
pool—At Belle-vue, parish of Keir, Captain G. A. 
Vetch, to Helen, youngest daughter of the late 
George Hoggan, esq. of Waterside—At Edinburgh, 
Walter Fred. Campbell, of Shawfield; esq. to Lady 
B’eanor Charteris, eldest daughter of the Eart of 
Wemys and March—The Hon, R. Westenra, M. P. 
to Anae Douglas Hamilton, daughter of the late 
Deuglas, Duke of Hamilton and Brandon—At 
Damfries, Benjamio Nicholson, esq. to Miss Mey- 
eat Cowan—Captaia Johu Grant, 72d regiment, to 
Ms Jane Gordon, secoud daughter of the late 
Rev. John Gordon, minister of Cabrach. 

Died. At Muirton, Lady Nairne, widow of the 
late Sir Wm. Nairne, of Dunsinnane, bart. 75—At 
‘the house of her soo, Gilbert Burns, at Grant's 
Braes, near Haddington, the venerable mothet of 
the immortal Scottish bard, Robert Buras, in her 
@8th year—At Moness House, James Robertson, 
sq. late of Killichaugie, 96. He outlived all his 
own fainily, and also the of his gouth. 
The death of the last of Prince Charies Edward's 
followers have been announced, but we 
betieve that this is the last ‘of his officers “who 
fought ander him at the battle of Culloden, 1746. 
He commanded a co 
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jacobite songs. He was sotenty of e-érm, 
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attended a ball, at least once every year; 
of which he danced, even the fast, which 
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jo of a cheerful temprr—so much so, that he - 
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At Moyhall, Sir Eneas Mackintosh, of Mackiatoy 
bart, captain of Clanchattaa. is loss can ogiy 
be appreciated by those to whom his private wor), 
was best knaown—At Stirling, Joho M'Gibbon, erg, 
of South Lodge, 

IRELAND. 


The foundation stove of a new church at the 
Abbey, Waterford, was laid Jan. 22, by Sir Joly 
Newport, bart. with the usual formalities, The 
spire is to be 150 foot high. 

The Rev. Thomas Bunbury Gough, son cf Lieut 
Col. Gough, has been appointed to the deanery of 
Derry, with 4,0001. per annum. By his promotion, 
two valuable livings become vacant in the diocese 
of Cashel and Feens, 

Married.) At Limerick, Francis Arthur, esq; to 
Miss Ellen Barrett, of Eden Vale, coynty Clare— 
James Molony, jun. esq. of Kiltarmon, county 
Clare, to Harriett, third daughter of Wm. STarding, 
esq. of Baraset, Warwickshiie.—At Newcastle, 
county Wicklow, the Rev, Rosscingrave Macklia, 
tector of Newcastle and vicar of Lusk, to Jane 
Anne Andouin, daughter of G. Audouin Lamb, 
esq. of East Hill.—The Dean of Killala, to Sophia, 
daughter of the late Sir George Ribton, bart.—At 
her father’s seat, Myross-wood, county Cork, Denny 
Creagh Maylan, esq. to Mary, second daughter of 
the Earl of Kingston. 

Died.) In Belfast, Wm. Drennan, M. D. 65. Ile 
was.au elegant poet and an accomplished scholar, 
~-In Dublin, in an apoplectic fit, Pete: Digges La 
Touche, esq. leaving a numerous family to deplore 
bis Joss—Viscountess Gormanston, daughter of the 
late Lord Viscount Southwell—Lady Worthing. 
ton, relict of the late Sir Wm. W.—At Newtown- 
Leimavady, co. Londonderry. Leslie Alexander, 
esq. He spent a long and useful life in promoting 
the prosperity of his native country, and in alle 
viating the distresses of the poor.—At his palace, 
county of Cork, ata very advanced age, Dr. Barnet, 
Bishop of Clogne, being the senior bishop of Ire. 
Jand since the death of the late Archbishop of 
Tuam. 

e | ADROAD. 


The Madras Gazette of the 4th announces the 
deaih of the Rev, J. Mousiey, D.D. Archdeacon of 
Madras, after a severe, but not protracted illness, 
at his garden-house, on. ist Sept. Many will la- 
ment the premature death of Dr, Mousley, though, 
probably, but few can duly appreciate the value of 
so excellent a chasacter, He was mild and unaf- 
fected in his deportment and conversation, cherish- 
ed a benevolent and charitable disposition, and 
evinced a simplicity ef manners, often the attr 
bate of tramscendent merit. To sum of his charac: 
ter in a few words, he was a pious Christian, s sia- 


_eere churchman, a liberal scholar, and an accom- 


gentleman. He was in the 45th year of bis 
age. _. “aa 
Died.) At Furrackabad, Wm. Rennell, es4. col- 


- lector of Government Customs at that station, and 


youngest sou of Major Rennell,—At Cuddaper, 
Benjamie Randall, esq. commercial resident 0 the 
ceded districts —At Cape Town, Mrs. Auna Oss, 
wife of Col, Samuel O. of the Madras establist: 
ment.—At Up-Pask Camp, Jamaica, Joba Owen, 
major of the Gist regt. He fell 2 vitia® 

c disease of the country, after a0 ill 

paly three days.—Ca the 30th ult, st Pars, 

jun. esq, partner io the old house of 
Co.—At Naples, the Rev. Jobe 
M. A. Fellow of Trinity College, * 
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